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i Warnock HmddeyJn, accused of an attempt on President Reagan’s life, as he ms being 
sferrediri a police vehicle to his arraignment before a federal magistrate in Washington. 
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By Joseph Fitchett 

~ International Herald Tribute 

RIS — President Reagan 
.'wed. .'a flood , of messages, of 
i*thy Tuesday bom tradd 
as including Sovk^Preridcia 
. aid- £ . Brehzncv, “expressing 
-Jrat: the a s s y ntg a tidin . awanja : 
hopeslXorhis prompt, Jhfl re- , 
Vi* /.r */ 

private, European officials 
^ed relief at news repartsiri-- 

; > mg that Mr. Reapan appar-- 

a - »" would not be seriously inch- 
-ated for a long time, was 
fling to think tflhe U.S. pres- 
. out of action with Poland on 
nif e-edge,” a' BritiA d iploma r 
:'W* ■ V s ■ 

* attaaip t <m Mr. Reagan’s 
ccuned only hours after lead- 
*■ 4. the independent Polish trade 
a Sdidarity called off a 
. .... — *'-"iied general strike and backed 
> from confrontation with the 
i jawgovenmuaiL 

V.- :-rcii^'i«^>ean officials also com- 
. — -^ied that Mr. Reagan’s con- 
«xtax might farther delay the 
administration's policy-for- 


mulation .process, which most of 
them frit nas^ been riow in many 
.: areas of foreign affairs. 

Gting another posable compli- 
cating factor for- U.S. foreign poE- 
'ey, sewrtaf European officials 

■ "State Alesaodo- StH^g'fr.avtKe J 
out^ crf.Thc crisis n^ have raca- 
cCrbated friction between his de- 
partment and other administration 

: Newa jrf the shorting — - fol- 

lowed within liduis by reassuring 
rejjorts pri Presidriit Reagan's con- 
dition — -readied Europe and Asia 
during the night, so there was little 
time for reaction fry governments 

Qr fTTiaTOTfll Tnwrfrpfc 

In die ‘extensive international 
media' coverage, many editorials 
dwelt on the problem of violence 
in American fire and the list of at- 
tacks on UjS.:lead«s in the last, 
two decades. Bnt many ako em- 
phasized the pattern of continuity 
;of U.S. prticy even during acute 
presidential crises of the past 

Some diplomats acknowledged a 
feeling of alarm about the uncer- 


tainties which would faced the 
West if Mr. Reagan had been 
killed or maimed and the United 
States plan gal into a transition pe- 
riod amid heightened tension with 
the Soviet Union. Several officials 
: speculated, that Mr,. Reagan’s dis- 
appearance from office might 
fiiak<rthe~Sbvtfcr leadership “ream er 
to challenge US. determination in 
acrisis. 

In his message, Mr. Brezhnev 
said: “In the name of the Soviet 
leadership and myself personally, I 
wish you, Mr. President, a full and 
speedy recovery.” He expressed in- 
dignation at “this crmnnal act.” 
China also condemned the as- 
sassination attempt and wished the 
wounded U.S. leader wefl. 

UJ> allies all sent messages 
wishing Mr. Reagan a quick recov- 
ery and expressed condolences 
over the others who were wounded 
in the assassination attempt. In 
tins, European leaden were joined 
by both Israel's Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and Egypt’s 
President Anwar Sadat 
Similar messages — including 
(Continued on Page 3, CoL 1) 


yUdarUy Moderates and 
}ver Walesa’s Agreement With Regime 


- . Jtaocrs 

OANSK, Poland —Moderates 
militants dashed at a stormy 
ting Tuesday night as Solidar- 
eaaers debated whether to ao- 

a government-union compro- 
-: and formally call off a threai- 
1 general strike. 

lany ddegates accused the uns 
movement’s 10-man negotiat- 
; team. led by Sofidarity chief 

* Walesa, of a sellout. But the 
m*s top leadership expressed 
Tdence that moderates would 
oately carry the vote. 

Everybody here seems to be 
□st the compromise and wants 

# on strike,” one of the Soli- 
ty h^otiaiOTS, Bogdan Eis, 

. reporters during a break in the 
at the Lenin .shipyard in 


Bydgoszcz, and two of the city's 
deputy governors ..reamed' Tort- 
day. The ration had called for their 
dismissal. 

A 'letter presented by the War- 
saw- branch of the ration was also 
critical of the settlement, and same . 
d elegates wilgyvl that Mr. Walesa 

Western banks agreed to toe- 
tame for a second day taBis on 
Poland's request for res- 
).l bflfion in pom- 
, Page 1A 


fhe discussion is likely to last 
ty hoars and although the dde- 
• s are angry', I think that is the 
they will vote for Lech Wate- 
he added. 

Walkotit Suspended 


bad struck a secret deal with the 
guvernmeni^Rut one of the leaders 
who took part in' negotiations de- 
nied that there had been any such 
accord. ' 

“There was no other. agremnent 
with the government except what 
was reported in the official com- 


munique," said Giedymin Jablon- 
skL 

Two issues in particular had 
been expected- tfr divide the 
moderates and mflitants at Tues- 
day’s meeting: legal recognition of 
an independent farmers’ union, 
and a halt to the prosecution of 
dissidents. 

Solidarity and the authorities 
have been at loggerheads over the 
two issues for months, and these 
were two of the five demands on 
whose acceptance the union, origi- 
nally insisted in return for calling 
off the nationwide shutdown. 

Pact Games Reportedly End 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) — War- 
saw Pact military exercises in and 
around Poland have technically 
ended but the level of military ac- 
tivity remains high, a NATO mili- 
tary source said Tuesday nighL 





- i 




night after 

tmering but the settlement- with 
^government. 

Jr.. Walesa told reporters he 
convinced that, common sense 
rid win,. “We art destroying 
selves, and we must negotiate 
- jer tban use our highest caSber 
TO" he said. 

lie agreement centered on de- 
ftds arising from a police attack 
. unionists in the city of 
^ Igoszcz March 19 in which 

x activists tvere barfly hurt. 

I letter from two of the viaiins. 
,• Rulcwsld and Marinsz Laben- 
, jicz, was read out at Tuesday’s 
sting, and it was highly critical 
{*** We did - not gam anything. 

Jesa has made some bungSng 
isions," it stated, “W’e can com- 
unise on the suratiy of onions, 
not when blood has been 
L fled." 

^'Hie government. Monday 
wised to -put on trial these re- 
^-msiblc for the' violence .in 


MNSEDE 

Belgian Crisis Over Economic Plan 

Belgian Premier .Wilfried Martens offered his resignation after 
failing w resolve a Cabinet split over economic measures. Page3, 

Another. Atlanta Child Found Slain 

A 21st case has been added to the list of unsolved child deaths in 
the Atlanta area- Page 5. 

Violence Wracks Gaza Strip 

The placid surface of~ everyday life belies the^senousness of the 
nSgious and political violence that plagues the brash-occupied 
Gaza Strip. Page 5. 

Focus on West Germany 

The first 
etxmcmiy 
be pu ’ 

Reader’s Digest Founder Dies 

DeWitt Wallace; founder of the Reader’s Digest magazine and 
publishing empire*^ dead at the age of 91. Page 3. 



lay and Friday. 


dement on West Germany’s 
The other two parts will 


Hinckley;: 
A Drifter 
With Gun 


From Agency Diipaicha 

WASHINGTON — John War- 
nock Hinckley Jr. was held with- 
out ball early Tuesday morning by 
U.S. Magistrate Arthur L. Burnett 
on a charge that he had “knowing- 
ly and intentionally” attempted to 
kill President Reagan and had as- 
saulted a Secret Service agent 

Mr. Hinckley, 25, the sandy- 
haired son erf a self-made Denver 
oilman, was overpowered by po- 
licemen and Secret Service agents 
Monday at the scene of the attack 
on President Reagan. The Secret 
Service said be was carrying a 22- 
caliber pistol The assistant direc- 
tor of the FBI, Rc«er Young, said 
the weapon was “familiarly called 
a Saturday-night special.*’ 

Magistrate Burnett issued his or- 
der at 1:32' aun. after having heard 
the U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia, Charles Ruff, de- 
scribe him as a “wandering aim- 
less and irresponsible” drifter who 
had a penchant for buying 
handguns, a person who had never 
held a steady job and who had 
been under psychiatric care. 

Last October Mr. Hinckley was 
arrested while trying to board a 
plane in Nashville, Term*, carrying 
three handguns on the day Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter visited the citv. 
The weapons were seized and Mr. 
Hinckley paid a S62J50 fine for 
carrying weapons on city property. 

Mr. Hinckley’s parents, in . a 
statement from their borne in an 
exlusive Denver suburb, said that 
their son “bad been under recent 
psychiatric care” but that “these 
evaluations did not alert anyone to 
the seriousness of his condition.” 
They added: “We love our son and 
will stand by him.” 

Nazi Party Statement 

After the shootings, Michael C. 
Allen, presidenl-eleci of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party of America, 
said Mr. Hinckley had been ex- 
pelled from that neo-Nazi party in 
November, 1979. He described 
Mr. Hinckley as a “nut." 

De tails of the suspect's back- 
ground, family and recent move- 
ments suggest that be had an ordi- 
nary childhood, that he went to 
college seven years without gradu- 
ating and that he apparently tried 
to get newspaper jobs by lying 
about his experience. 

His father is a successful inde- 
pendent oilman whose Vanderbilt 
Energy Corp„ an oil and gas ex- 
ploration company with 20 em- 
/ees, recorded sales of $4.5 mil- 
i last year. 

The family lives in a big mul- 
tilevel house in Evergreen. Colo, 
about 20 miles west of Denver in 
the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Purchase of Two Guns 

Four days after his arrest in 
Nashville, the suspect bought a 
pair erf .22-caliber han d guns for 
$47 each at Rocky’s Pawnshop in 
Dallas, according to the shop’s 
owner. A week later he went to the 
offices of both of Denver’s daily 
— the Denver Post 
Mountain News — 
and applied for “any writing job.” 
On both application forms he list- 
ed “politics* and “reading” as his 
hobbies. 

On the Post application he listed 
three previous jobs: one as a bar- 
tender in a Denver supper club in 
1976, one with a Dallas book pub- 
lisher for two months in the sum- 
mer of 1978, and a third “selling 
portrait pictures” for a Los Ange- 
les photography company in 1976. 

But the owner of that concern said 
that Mr. Hinckley, despite his 
assertion that he was a self-taught 
photographer, knew nothing about 
the work, and was turned down 
when he asked for ajob. 

Records at the Lubbock campus 
of Texas Technical University list 
Mr. Hinckley as first enrolling in 
1973 as s business administration 
major and show. that he last en- 
rolled as an English major in June, 
1980. Officials of the umveisity 
said he never received a degree. 

One professor, Dr. Otto Nelson, 
recalled that in his class on mod- 
em Germany in the summer of 
1978 Mr. Hinckley “was a good 
student, B plus, attentive “ Prof. 
Nelson said the only unusual thing 
be recalled was that when the stu- 
dents were assigned to review two 
books and given 150 years of Ger- 
man history 'to choose from, Mr. 
Hinckley picked Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” and a history of the Nazi 
death camp at Auschwitz. 



Active Role Foreseen 
During Hospital Stay 


IMad Bran b*snit*onal 

President Reagan waving to spectators outside the Washington 
Hilton Hotel seconds before be was wounded in a shooting. 

Haig Role Revives 
Crisis Policy Issue 


Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The sudden 
incapacitation of President Reagan 
revealed 1 confusion in the White 
House over the line of authority in 
the event of a national crisis and 
brought new reports of strains in- 
volving Secretary of State Alexan- 
der M. Haig Jr. 

There were reports of displeas- 
ure at Mr. Haig s public assump- 
tion of control at the White House 
Monday before Vice President 
Bush returned from Texas in the 
wake of the wounding of the presi- 
dent. But Deputy Press Secretary 
Larry Speates said Tuesday that 
Mr. Haig had acted properly. 

“The Important thing to note on 
that is the White House did not 
skip a beat, the government did 
not skip a beat, the White House 
performed effectively." Mr. 
Speak es said Tuesday. “There was 
not a single ripple." 

He indicated that there was no 
apparent friction about Mr. Haig’s 
stepping into the command posi- 
tion. “There was a complete spirit 
of cooperation," be said "It was a 
team effort. I think it is signifi- 
cant.” 

Monday afternoon, Mr. Haig 
appeared before national televi- 
sion cameras at the While House 
to say, his voice quavering with 
emotion: “Crisis management is in 
effect ... 

“As of now, I am in control 
here, in the White House, pending 
return of the vice president, and in 
dose touch with him." 

Mr. Haig said: “Constitutional- 
ly, you have the president, the vice 
president and the secretary of state 
in that order.” 

But at 9 pjn. Monday. Mr. 
Speakes appeared to contradict 
him. Secretary of Defense Caspar 
W. Weinberger was. after the vice 
president, to take command in the 
event of a crisis, Mr. Speakes said. 

Mr. Weinberger, not Mr. Haig, 


was third in command. This line of 
succession follows the military 
chain of command, in which the 
president is the nation’s command- 
er-in-chief. automatically followed 
by the vice president and then the 
defense secretary. 

One While House official who 
insisted that he not be quoted di- 
rectly said Tuesday that top White 
House officials and Mr. Wein- 
berger, who was also at the White 
House Monday, had advised Mr. 
Haig not to make any statement. 
The official said that both Mr. 
Weinberger and White House offi- 

(Contmued on Page 3, CoL 1> 


By Fred Farris 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan, in “exceptionally good 
condition” after successful surgery 
following an assassination at- 
tempt, resumed his presidential 
duties Tuesday from nis hospital 
room. 

About 17 hours after being shot 
in the chest by an assailant outside 
a Washington hotel, Mr. Reagan 
signed a piece of legislation. He 
was joking with doctors and nurses 
and was said to be in excellent 
spirits. 

“I am sure be can attend to the 
important matters of government 
today," said Dr. Dennis S. 
O’Leary, who told reporters that 
the president “is doing extremely 
well” and could be discharged 
from Lhe hospital in a week or two. 

The acting White House press 
spokesman, Larry Speakes, re pen- 
al that the president signed a dairy 
price-support bill when it was 
brought to him on his breakfast 
tray Tuesday. He said White 
House aides found Mr. Reagan sit- 
ting up in bed and brushing his 
teeth Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Reagan, who is 70 but in ex- 
cellent physical condition, un- 
derwent three hours of surgery 
Monday for removal of a .22-cal- 
iber bullet from his left lung. The 
bullet had entered under his left 
armpit, struck his seventh rib and 
burrowed three inches into the 
lung. 

Also wounded in the shooting 
Monday were a Secret Service 
agent, a Washington policeman, 
and Mr. Reagan’s press secretary. 
James S. Brady. 

Suspect Is Charged 

John Warnock Hinckley Jr., 25, 
the son of a wealthy Evergreen. 
Cola, oil executive; was arrested at 
the scene, and he was later charged 
in U.S. District Court with at- 
tempted assassination of a presi- 
dent and assault on a federal em- 
ployee. the Secret Service agent. 
He was being held without bond 
and was to undergo psychiatric ex- 



Vice President Bush, followed by White House chief of staff 
Edwin Meese 3d, arriving to speak to newsmen in Washington 
Monday after die assassination attempt on President Reagan. 


animation Tuesday to determine 
his competence to stand trial. 

Sources said Monday night that 
the Justice Department had deter- 
mined initially that the suspect act- 
ed alone. An FBI spokesman said 
he knew of no motive for the 
shooting. 

After congressional leaders were 
briefed at the White House on 
Tuesday morning. Sen. Paul Lax- 
alL a Nevada Republican, said au- 
thorities had established a motive 
in the attempted assassination, but 
he refused to elaborate. However, 
the Senate Republican leader, 
Howard H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee, 
said, “it does not appear to be pan 
of a plot.” 

Police said six shots were fired 


The dollar rebounded in Eu- 
rope and the United States fol- 
lowing its sharp decline Mon- 
day in New York after the as- 
sassination attempt on Presi- 
dent Reagan. Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
also climbed sharply from 
Monday. Page 19. 


from a -22-caliber pistol that Mr. 
Hinckley had purchased from a 
pawn shop in Dallas last October. 

Witnesses said the alleged assail- 
ant was wailing in a crowd of re- 
porters and spectators outside the 
ballroom entrance of the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel, where Mr. 
Reagan had just addressed the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Union. 

Mr. Brady, 40, was reported in 
serious but improving condition 
Tuesday after surgery. He was shot 
in the forehead as the presidential 
party was leaving the hotel. 

Dr. O’Leary, dean for clinical 
affairs at the George Washington 
University Medical School, said a 
bullet had passed through Mr. Bra- 
dy's brain. He said the press secre- 
tary was making “extraordinary 
progress" but had extensive dam- 
age to the right side of his brain. 

Both the president and Mr. Bra- 
dy were at George Washington 
University Hospital. 

Mr. Brady, who was five feet 
from the president and no farther 
from the assailant at the time of 
the shooting, was the most gravely 
injured of those hit. The Secret 
Service agent, Timothy J. McCar- 
thy. 31. was reported m good con- 
dition Tuesday, and the Washing- 
ton policeman. Thomas K. De- 
lahanty, 45, was listed in serious 
condition. 

'Exceptionally Good* 

Mr. Reagan, told for the first 
time Tuesday Lhat Mr. Brady had 
been seriously wounded in the 
shooting, replied: “Oh, d amn. Oh, 
damn.” James A. Baker 3d, the 
president’s chief of staff, said Mr, 
Reagan's “eyes welled up with 
tears" when he received the news 
from the White House physician. 
Dr. Daniel Ruge, just after noon. 
Informed that the two officers 
were also wounded. Mr. Reagan 
replied: “That means Tour bullets 
hiL Oh. Lord." 

Earlier. Dr. O’Leary said Mr. 
Reagan was “doing extremely 
well" and was in “exceptionally 
good condition” despite a restless 
nighL He was said to have been 

(Continued on Page 3, CoL 3) 


Attack Could Shake New U.S. Confidence 


By Hedrick Smith 

ASw York Times Sendee 
WASHINGTON — Political 
Washington has recoiled with the 
fear that the political casualty of a 
shocking new assassination - at- 
tempt on a president might be the 
slowly returning national self-con- 
fidence rekindled lately by the re- 
lease of the American hostages in 
Iran and the start of a new admin- 
istration. 

“It shatters what appears to be a 
new. more upbeat, optimistic 
mood after the hostage release and 
the beginning of the new adminis- 
tration,” commented Richard 
Wirthlin, President Reagan's poll- 
ster and a long-time measurer of 
public opinion. 

“Everybody is hopeful that 
America can moke it,” added Peter 
Hart, a Democratic pollster. “Peo- 
ple want to pull together mid the 
thing that is disastrous about this 
incident is being pulled apart and 
wondering again.” 

In hotel lobbies, on sidewalks, in 
die halls of Congress, the constant 
television replay erf the rapid fire, 
the ducking president and his fall- 
en aides summoned mental flash- 
backs to the earlier killings of Pres- 


ident John F. Kennedy; his 
brother, Robert; Martin Luther 
King Jr. and. more recently, John 
Lennon. Politicians worried aloud 
about violence in America and 
spoke until despair about the frag- 
ile safety of its leaders. 

Vulnerable 

“We invest a lot in a president 
as a single person.” observed Carl 
N. Degler, a Stanford University 
scholar of U.S. social history. “To 
have him vulnerable this way is 
shattering to people. It does bring 
you back immediately to the ques- 
tion of how can we be governed." 

“The president is a symbol of 
the nation and Reagan has looked 
strong in that role, as John Kenne- 
dy and Richard Nixon did,” ob- 
served Andrew” Hacker, a political 
sripntisi at Queens College in New 
York City. “When you take him 
away to a hospital bed. even for a 
day, the nation Feels deserted. No 
. one is at the controls.” 

But Mr. Hacker and another so- 
cial 5rientisL Ami Lai Erzioni. direc- 
tor of the Center for Policy Re- 
search in Washington, said that if 
Mr. Rea g an recovered from bis 
chest wound, the incident would 


not cause lasting damage to the 
public's political resilience. 

“Over the long run, it will not 
pull us down into a blue mood if 
he recovers,” said Mr. Eurioni. 
“The media will say this is part of 
a wave of violence but that’s not 
what the public is going to feel. 
People won’t identify with the as- 
sailanL I don't think they will feel 
it reflects on our institutions, on 
our capacity to deal with the fu- 
ture, or on ourselves as Americans. 
But if the president is incapacitat- 
ed and it forces a change, that 
would be very shocking to people." 

Doubly Worried 

But others were less optimistic 
about the public mood. “There has 
been a buoyant feeling because 
there has been action in Washing- 
ton and that’s going to be shat- 
tered by this shooting," Mr. Degler 
asserted. “People wfll be doubly 
worried lhat maybe the Reagan 
programs won’t work and now 
that somethin'* is loose in the 
country since the president is un- 
der the threat of violence." 

That seemed to reflect the im- 
mediate reaction of political Wash- 
ington. With an almost convulsive 


reflex, the senior members of the 
Reagan Cabinet gathered in the 
safety of the White House situa- 
tion room. Vice President Bush 
canceled a speech b Texas to fly 
immediately to Washington, a 
symbol of guaranteed continuity. 

In the lobby of the ABC News 
building on Connecticut Ave„ a 
dozen persons huddled together 
watching the large-screen televi- 
sion set giving the afternoon bul- 
letins on the president’s condition. 
There was a collective sigh when a 
newcaster reported that the presi- 
dent’s lung had partially collapsed. 

More gasps followed when the 
film was run frame-by-frame 
showing the president’s face at the 
moment he was struck by a bullet. 

"We’ve got everybody looking at 
this videotape, watching a presi- 
dent being gunned down.” com- 
mented Patnck Caddell. the poll- 
ster for former President Jimmy 
Carter. “It’s the most incredible 
footage since the shooting of Lee 
Haney Oswald on television. 
These things are terrible. And 
what's so terrifying to people, 
what’s so terrifying about crime is 
the irrationality and randomness 
of it." 
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Outside the Hotel: Cheers, Then Gunshots 


By Lou Cannon 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON —It was a rou- 
tine scene that Ronald Reagan as 
-politician and president had 
played a th o usand tunes. 

Mr. Reagan had delivered his 
basic speech, appealing for sup- 

deplorine the increa^m^flait 
crime which was “making neigh- 
borhood streets unsafe and fami- 
lies fearful in their ho mes ” 

He was leaving the Washington 
Hilton Hotd through a VIP side 
door. His armored limousine stood 
in a driveway about 12 feel away. 
Secret Service agents were all 
around him. It was 2:25 p.m. on & 
pting day, and Mr. 

1 in a blue suit with 


a white handkerchief in his pocket, 
seemed happy to be president. 
Outside the hotel more than 100 
persons had gathered. Mr. Reagan, 
as he always does, paused and 
waved to the crowd. The crowd 
cheered. Nearby, the president's 
press secretary, James S. Brady, 
walked toward a staff car, not 
looking at the president. To Mi. 
Reagan’s left, slightly more than 
10 feet away in a roped-off area, 
members of the crowd mixed with 
reporters and television camera- 
men who were photographing the 
president’s departure. 

Michael Patzd of The Associat- 
ed Press, ready with the inevitable 

Q uestion, called out, “Mr. Pres- 
ent.” 

Abruptly, the scene changed. 


Shots rang out, six of them in 
quick succession, with a slight 
pause between the second shot and 
the third. The shots appeared to 
come from the roped-off press Area 
to the left of and below the presi- 
dent. To those dose to the rope re- 
straining the press, the shots 
sounded like firecrackers- A wom- 
an screamed. A Secret Service 
agent yelled, “Get back, get back." 
Other agents jumped on a tall, 
blond man who was faring the 
president and holding a handgun 
They pinned him against the con- 
crete wall of the ho teL 

Mr. Reagan stood motionless as 
the shots rang out One witness 
said, he winced. Mr. Putzd said, 
The smile just sort of washed off 
his face.” -i 
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depicts assassination attempt ou President Rmtoii- Mr. Reagan and three others 
(Aj8,QD) were shot in front of the VIP exit at the Washington Hilton by an assailant, who was 
captured on the spot The president was pushed into his car and taken to the hospitaL Stationed 
behind were die Secret Service car (SS on the diagram) and the presidential staffs limousine. 

Reagan r Sails Through 9 3-Hour Surgery 
To Drain Blood, Pull Bullet From Lung 

By Susan Okie 
and Victor Cohn 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan “sailed through” three 
hours of smgery ai George Wash- 
ington University Hospital to 
drain blood from the lot side of 
his chest and remove the ballet 
lodged in his left lung, a doctor 


A surgical team led by Dr. Ben- 
jamin L. Aaron and Dr. Joseph M. 
Giordano performed a thoracoto- 
my, an operation in which the rib 
cagC' was opened and the presi- 
dent's heart and lungs were exa- 
mined. 

“He certainly sailed through it,” 
said Dr. Dennis S. O’Leary, dean 
for clinical affairs at George 
Washington University Medical 
School. Considering (that Mr. 
Reagan is 70, Dr. O’Leary said, his 
response to surgery was “maybe 
not medically extraordinary, but 
just short of u ... He’s physiologi- 
cally very young.” The doctor add- 
ed: “At no time was he in any se- 
rious danger.” 

About two quarts of bloody flu- 
id were drained from the left side 
of the chest, where they had col- 
lected between the Iwttg and the 
lining of the chest cavity. The pres- 
ident also received a transfusion of 
about 2Vi quarts of blood — a sub- 
stantial amount, as an adult body 
contains a total of about six 
quarts. 

Dr. O'Leary said the bullet had 
not struck the heart or any nugor 
blood vessels within the chest It 
entered the chest below the left 
arm, traveled slightly downward 
and strode the seventh rib. then 
ricocheted into the chest, traveling 
about three inches through the 
lower lobe of the left long. 

Bidet Removed 

All the bleeding appeared to be 
caused by the wound made in Lhe 
lung tissue. Dr. O’Leary said. He 
said the bullet, severely distorted 
by its colli s i on with the rib, bad 
been removed from inside the 
chest. 

According to Michad Borowski, 
a technician who was present dur- 
ing the surgery. Dr. Giordano and 
another doctor first performed a 
minor operation called a peri- 
toneal lavage. In this operation, 
fluid was put into the president's 
abdomen through a .tman incision 
below the navd, then drained out 
a gain to bmVb certain that there 
was no bleeding from injury to ab- 
dominal organs. 

Dr. Oleary said the fluid was 
dear, indicating that no such inju- 
ry had occurred. 

Next, Mr. Reagan had to be 
rolled from his back onto his right 
side for die second, more major 
operation, the thoracotomy. Mr, 
Borowski said that to perform the 
thoracotomy. Dr. Aaron and Dr. 
Kathleen Cheyncy. a clinical in* 
strucior in surgery, made a six-inch 
horizontal incision on the left side 
of the chest, just under the nipple. 
They then used instruments to 
spread the rite apart and carefully 
examined the lung, heart and ma- 
jor blood vessels to locate the bul- 
and to determine the extent of 

damage 

Tbq* couldn’t find the bullet at 
first,” Mr. Borowski said. He said 
they tried different tactics, finally 
taking an X-ray while the presi- 
dent was on the operating table. 

He said two Secret Service 
agents, wearing surgical scrub 
suits, stood in comers of the room 


Reagan’s 
Wound 
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Dr. Dennis S. O’Leary of George Washington University Hos- 
pital showing bow an incision was made in President Reagan’s 
chest by surgeons who removed a bullet from h is left hmg. 


throughout the surgery watching 
the procedure. 

According to a nurses' aide who 
watched, Mr. Reagan walked into 



-is 


carried into the emergency room’s 
trauma area. “He looked pale,” the 
aide said. “He looked in pain.” 

Doctors immediately inserted a 
chest tube through the and 
muscles and into the space be- 
tween the lung and ches t lining , to 
drain blood that had collected and 

Dr. O’Leary said^that oncc^c 
chest tube had been inserted, Mr. 
Reagan’s lung rrinflated and be- 
gan to function again. 

About 40 minutes elapsed be- 
tween Mr. Reagan’s arrival in the 
emergency room and the time the 


operation began. Dr. O'Leary said. 
The president was under general 
anesthesia during the operation, 
and his breathing was controlled 
mechanically by a respirator. 

The thoracotomy was a major 
operation for a man of Mr. 
Reagan's age. “It’s a traumatic sit- 
uation in a 70-vear-old man,” a 
doctor said. Even without a 
wound, he said, “opening the chest 
in a man that age can be a prob- 
lem.” 

Regan Sets London Trip 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — Treasury 
Secretary Donald T. Regan, in his 
fust crip abroad since taking off- 
ice, will meet the finance ministers 
of Britain, West Germany, France 
and Japan in London April 10-12, 
U.S. officials said "Tuesday. 


In the noise of the crowd, those 
who saw the president at first 
thought he bad emerged un- 
scathed- They saw a Secret Service 
agent shove him into the right rear 
seat of his armored limousine. 
They saw Mr. Reagan hunched in 
the seat of the limousine, his body 
leaning to the left 

And in front of them on the 
street they saw three men go down 
from the shots — one of them 
struck near the right eye. The man 
who had been shot in the head fell 
face forward, sprawled across a 
grate. Blood dripped from his head 
across the grate and down the side- 
walk toward the hold, entrance. 

The man was Mr. Brady. Near him 
on the sidewalk lay Timothy J. 
McCarthy, a Secret Service agent 
and Thomas K. Delahanty, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia policeman. 

By now, the crowd was growing 
and Secret Service agents and po- 
lice were ydling to clear the street 
The limousine bearing the wound- 
ed president sped off, with bullet 
boles in the rear door and rear 
window. 

The three wounded men re- 
mained on the sidewalk outside the 
Hilton. Mr. Brady’s head wound 
continued to bleed. Within min- 
utes, two ambulances arrived to 
take the wounded men away. 

Police Car Locked 

Meanwhile, Secret Service 
agents protected the man who had 
been holding the gun. They took 
him to a police car and tried to put 
him inside. But the door was 
locked, so they took him to anoth- 
er police car instead. 

Most of the reporters who had 

watched Mr. Reagan speak to the 
national conference of the building 
trades unions were still inside the 
hold. The first they knew of it was 
when Dean Reynolds of United 
Press Inte rn ational ran by them, 
pushing people aside in ms haste 
to reach a phone: 

Outside the hotel, despite the 
best efforts of the police, the 
crowd was growing. Reporters in- 
terviewed people at random and 
each other, hoping to find a wit- 

a television cameraman wbc^ha^ 
photographed most of the event 

' The television, c ameraman was 
Hennr M. Brown of ABC, who 
said he bad ennuptained earlier to 
the Secret Service that members of 
the public had “penetrated the po- 
lice line,” creating crowded condi- 
tions in the press area and making 
it difficult to work. His complaint 
went unheeded. He was st 
near the assailant when he 
to fire. 

“He just opened up and kept 
squeezing the trigger,” Mr. Brown 
said. 

Another television cameraman, 
Stephen P. Sung of NBC said: 
“We were facing them. We’re 
doing a. documentary on the first 
100 days of the presidency, and we 
were in the pool A blond guy, 29, 
30. brings a gun right in Reagan's 
line of sight. I saw Reagan drop, 
then six people pushed him [the as- 
sailant] against the stone walL 
They tackled his whole body and 
wrestled him against the stone 
wall. Then they rushed him into a 
police car. Brady was very bad. 
There was blood all over his face. 
He moved a little bit.” 

First News 

By now, the first news of the sto- 
ry was appearing on radio and 
television news bulletins, and re- 
porters rushed to the HDton from 
all over the city. Police hastily cor- 
doned off the shooting area. Few 
at the scene knew that the presi- 
dent himself had been hit, and 
their knowledge of what had hap- 
pened was not improved when Da- 
vid Prosperi, a deputy White 
House press secretary, informed 
them that Mr. Reagan was unhurt 
and safely back at the White 
House. 

But there were those at the Hil- 
ton who had actually seen what 
had happened. 

Three of the witnesses were 
from Davenport, Iowa. Mayor 
Charles Wright, city administrator 
Robert Mtuready and assistant 
dty administrator Michael Kadle- 
dk were in Washington to lobby 
for federal programs which the 
Reagan administration would like 
to cuL One of their meetings had 
been canceled, and when they 
came bade to the Hilton they were 
told the president was there. 

“Let’s go see the president,” Mr. 
Mulready said. 

Mr. Kradledk had been outside 
for 20 minutes, standing near the 
man who fired the gun. Mr. Kadle- 
efle noticed his arm come up with a 
gun and the shots ring out Imme- 
diately, the assailant was buried by 
Secret Service agents, and Mr. 
Kadledk ran for cover behind a 
pdtted plant. 

Bit by bit, the reporters at the 
scene began to piece together what 
had happened. But it was 45 min- 
utes before they learned the most 
crucial information, which was 
that Mr. Reagan was not back at 
the White House at all but at 
George Washington Hospital with 
a bullet in his chest. 

Everyone present had a nearly 
identical description of the assail- 
ant as a “white, blond male,” and 
one said he was wearing a rain- 
coat, a blue shirt and dark trou- 
sers. No one knew who he was. 
Several minutes after reporters at 
the scene learned that Mr. Reagan 
had been shot, they also heard mat 
the suspected assailant had been 
identified as John Warnock Hinck- 
ley Jr. of Evergreen. Colo. 

In California, Mien he became 
governor during a time of civil pro- 
tests and disturbances, Mr. 
Reagan was known to be con- 
cerned about whether he was ade- 
quately protected. These concerns 
faded as the years went by without 
inddcnL But they were revived on 
Nov. 20, 1975, the first day of Mr. 
Reagan’s camp aign against theo- 
Presidem Gerald R. Ford, when a 
man in a Florida crowd pulled a 
toy pistol on him. 



In scenes from television monitors, a gun (top photograph, circled), apparently that of the assail- 
ant Is pointed at the presidential Innorame as President Reagan is hustled into the car arid others 
are sprawled on the sidewalk outside the Hilton HbteL The man at top cotter was identified as 
Timothy J- McCarthy, a Secret Service agent wotmded in the shooting, hi the | 
agents are shown wrestling with the suspect, center, identified as J( 


t the photograph below, 
Warnock Hinckley Jr. 
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Brady Has Brain Damage 
But Is Expected to Live 
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lhe Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — White 
House Press Secretary James S. 
Brady, gravely wounded in the as- 
sassination attempt against Presi- 
dent Reagan, is m aking “extraordi- 
nary progress” and probably will 
live despite extensive bullet dam- 
age to the right side of his brain, a 
doctor said Tuesday. 

Dr. Dennis O'Leary, chief of 
clinical affairs at George Washing- 
re- 
move 

right side of the 
body — which is controlled by the 
left half of his brain — on com- 
mand from bis doctors. 

But Dr. O'Leary ducked a ques- 
tion about possible paralysis of the 
left side of Mr. Brady’s body, say- 
ing, “We are not able to assess that 
until we gel a little further down- 
stream.” 

Mental Capacity 

Both of Mr. Brady’s . 
spond to light, which Dr. 
said was encouraging. 

The doctor was optimistic about 
Mr. Brady’s eventual mental ca- 
pacity because “all his mental i 
cesses are on the left side," 
sustained little damage. 

One half of the brain is usually 
dominant, controlling most mental 
processes. For Mr. Brady, Dr. 
O’Leary said, the left half domi- 
nates. 

“We really don’t know how he’s 
going to end up,” Dr. O’Leary 
said. “We believe he is gang to 
live. We ate cautiously optimistic.” 

A Secret Service agent and a 
District of Columbia police officer 
who also were wounded in the at- 
tack were both reported to be re- 
covering. — 

Secret Service agent Timothy J. 
McCarthy was wounded when he 
apparently jumped in front of 
President Ragan as the shots were 
fired. 

Mr. McCarthy, who has been as- 

Khomeini Indifferent 
About Reagan’s Fate 

Reuters 

TEHRAN — Ayatollah Rubd- 
lah Khomeini said Tuesday h 
made no difference to Iras 
whether President Reagan lived or 
died. 

In a speech to leaders of student 
associations broadcast by state ra- 
dio, the Iranian leader said that 
“we do not know whether the at- 
tack has been successful or not, 
but it makes no difference to us.” 


signed to protect presidents for the 
last two years, was hit in the stom- 
ach by one of the suTshoU fired 
from a .22-caliber revolver Mon- 
day. He underwent surgery and 
was reported in stable and good 
condition Tuesday at George 
Washington University HospitaL 

Thomas K. Delahanty, a 17-year 
veteran of the District of Colum- 
bia police force, was shot in the 
neck and shoulder. He was listed 
in fair condition Tuesday at the 
Washington Hospital Center. 

Television tapes of the incident 
show that as the first shots were 
fired, Mr. McCarthy reacted by 
Jumping in front of Mr. Reagan. 
After he was hit, Mr. McCarthy 
lay ou the sidewalk for several 
minutes, appparently the last of 
the injured men to be attended. It 
is an occupational hazard — Secret 
Service agents are told that in an 
assassination attempt they will be 
treated last 

Change of Plan 

Earlier Monday Mr. Brady had 
assigned another press aide to ac- 
company the president to the bo- 
ld, but decided to go himself after 
completing the daily White House 
briefing for reporters. 

The bullet that struck Mr. Brady 
entered his head beside the left eye 
.and came to rest in the right rear 
portion of the skull, from which it 
was removed intact. Dr. O’Leary 
said. He described tissue damage 
on the right ride as “fairly exten- 
sive” but only “ minimal ^ on the 
left side. 

The hospital listed Mr. Brady’s 
condition officially as “serious but 



James S. Brady 



Tnnothy J. McCarthy 


40-ycar-old Mr. Brady, the 
father of a 2-year-old son and a 
college-age daughter, was shot 
Monday afternoon as he walked 
out of a Washington hotel near 
PresidentReagan. 

As security agents pushed the 
president into his car, Mr. Brady 
crumpled to the sidewalk, drop- 
ping face down on a grate, blood 
spiling from his wound. 

Mr. Brady’s wife, Sarah, was at 
his bedside. His 7 4-year- old 
mother, Dorothy, was brought to 
Washington from her home in the 
southern Illinois town of Centralis 
in a state-owned plane provided by 
Gov. James R. Thompson. Mr. 
Brady’s father, Harold, an 85-year- 
old retired railroader who recently 
suffered a stroke, remained at 
home. 

“We beard from the White 
House three or four times, with ah 
bands of offers of help.” Mr. Bra- 
dy’s mother said. “Ah we can do is 
pray." 
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TV Offers 
Vivid Look 
At Shooting; 

By Tony Schwartz ;s,ti 

New York Times Soviet Jjhe Si 

NEW YORK — Videotapes qa su* 
the attempted assassination tffrdin: 
President Reagan began nmn^lheij 
on the three major UJL tetevisio frith 
networks less than half an hour alte a! 
tec the shooting at the Washingto^ 
Hilton Hotel. What ensued was [ 
graphic documentation, from a v£ 
riety of camera angles, of the ai 
tempt on the president’s life. i sta 
ABC was the first of the thrt&thc' 
networks to televise footage of tb jbaQy 
shooting, beginning al 2:42 p-njtaigli 
EST Monday, minutes after it ofeen si 
curred. Both NBC and CBS telcse cl 
vised footage before 3 pjn. :3d ar 
All three networks continue^ sug 
with uninterrupted coverage of 
throughout the day. If da 

NBC went ahead with its cove' Root 

age of the championship game £ . 

the National Collegiate AthletJ jjfj 1 
Association basketball taunt; T~7 
meat, bat offered a special repor L“ 
on the day’s events at halftime. R Jrjjj 
' The three networks routinely 
sign a correspondent and a earned 
crew to all presidential events, L 
eluding speeches like the one M a, 
Reagan delivered before he w,; f 
shot 

Although none of the network 
was covering the president 
live, the videotapes of tl ! 
sting evoked memories v 
NBCs five coverage of the shoe- 
ing of Lee Harvey Oswald, form. Cr* 
President John F. Kennedy, j 
accused assassin, by Jack Ruby i JL" 
1963. -ft 

The repeated running of tli ’JJ: 
tapes of Monday’s shooting dro\ ! , T/ 
home a number of images that at 
certain to endure: Preside^ ^ 
Reagan being pushed down ini; 
his Bmousme afterward: his pres 
secretary, James S. Brady, lyin 
face down on the pavement; th? 
suspect, John Warnock Hincklej . 

Jr., being surrounded by law enj •*- 
forcemem officials, and a SecrtS JX 
Service agent standing beside Mil ; . 
Hinckley and bolding his automat! 
ic weapon aloft to protect the susf J| 
pecL '' 

As the networks _ 

the story, a significant . 

misinformation was passed along!, 

The most extraordinary error]; 1 m 
which all three networks commit- . 
ted, was a late afternoon report “““ 
that Mr. Beady had died. . 

Obituaries f i G 

CBS made the announcement!; - 
first, at 5: 10 pam, attributing it toji ll F r 
congressional sources. Both Dan | *9*. 
Rather, the CBS anchorman, and | n ^'. 
Frank Reynolds, the ABC anchor,! ; , 
delivered obituaries on Mr. Brady, j ! s ro 
, Less than half an hour later,) i ^ sa - 
Larry Speakes. a White Housed**? 1 - 
spokesman, appeared to say that}‘ nKm 
Mr. Brady was m serious condition 
but that he bad not (tied. - ) 

The reports on Mr. Reagan’s 
condition were confused through-- • - 
out the afternoon. At first all three) ft*? 1 
networks reported that Mr] 
Reagan had not been shot. ThenJ 
after learning that he had been? 
shot, -the networks swayed back; 
and forth on whether or not iW 
president, was actually undergoing 
surgery. ■ 

The event marked the first majo; 
story for Mr. Rather in his nev 
role as- the CBS anchor, repl ! »" n ^ 

Walter - Cronkxte. Mr. Ra 
Style was calm and low-key and 
generally stuck closely to the 
He did inject one sutgectiv 1 
dote, describing as “rather paired 
izing” the tone of Secretary .f® 

State Alexander M. Haig Jr. at£“ 

UCTre conference, where Mr. Hir 3 
said incorrectly that the secrets 
of state was in line for the prd? 118 
dency after the vice president. 

Rather pointed out that the 

succession is vice !JI — * 

er of the House r 

and president pro tem of the 
ate.. 

Oscar Awards Pos _ 

United Pres International 

LOS ANGELES — A- 
from President Reagan, 
week, was to be 
night at the Academy A 
emony, which was post*-. 

24 hours after he was shot. 
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iecret Service Detail 
Routine’ for Reagan 


mm 


By Charles Mohr 

New York Tima Service 

ASHINGTON — Hie Secret 
nee White House protective de- 
formed a loose and shifting 
id around the president on 
oday afternoon, a so-called 
tine detail — as it does hun- 
is of times a year. The shield 
suddenly pierced by a gun- 
l’s bullet before agents could 
spose their own bodies, as they 
at do, or fire a shot, as they 
e very seldom done in the ser- 
**5 history. 

lie dries of the White House 
ail, Jerry S. Pair, was the agent 
3 hastily pushed President 
igan into his limousine after the 

leagan Gets 
andolcnces 

(Continued from Page 1) 
umdations of terrorism — 
ne from Japan, Australia, 
lin, Turkey and Chile, 
n Latin America, H Salvador’s 
ease minister said: "This is an 
to regret ... and a chance to 
nt out that violence is not the 
i to resolve problems.” Mexi- 
i President Jose Lopez Portillo 
1: "Unfor tunately , assassina- 
3x of public figures have been 
y frequent in the United 
tes." 

fhis theme of U.S. violence re- 
xed in many newspaper com- 
ntaries. In Britain, editorialists 
$ed that the U.S. public and leg- 
itors accept the idea of gun con- 
■1 legislation. 

Former President Gerald R- 

rd, visiting Tokyo, said: “The 
□dent is very disturbing, but I 
n't believe it reflects [on] Amen- 
ts as a whole.” 

Postwar political assassinations 
European countries 'such as 
ance, Spain and Italy, have gea- 
dly been the work of ideological 
intics, commentators said, but 
blic figures in the United States 
ve been victims of mentally dis- 
fbed, isolated Idlers with only 
gue political motives. 

Another feature of tins dark ride 
U.S. life, they said, involves the 
tensive TV coverage, which gives 
rtualy the entire nation an 
ewitness role in the violence. 

finds KiU I in Sicily 

The Associated Pros 

PALERMO, Italy — Winds up 
66 mph swept western Sicily on 
lesday, tearing roofs off 
rmhouscs, disrupting road and 
tin traffic, uprooting Icmnn and 
-ange trees and frilling one man 
the collapse of an old house in 
Pilermo, police said. Two wind- 
fanned forest fires were burning in 
the Catania area. 


chief executive had been wounded 
by a gunman. 

Although chaos seemed to swixl 
on the street outside the Washing- 
ton HD ton, the Secret Service fol- 
lowed the procedures for which 
they had been framed, placing 
nwriifflim emphasis on removing 
the president from the scene of 


Mr. Farr, 50, was in charge of 
what the Secret Service spokesman 
described as a routine detail on 
duty Monday. The spokesman, 
John W. Warner Jr., an assistant 
director of the service, said that 
there had been no changes in the 
size of or in the procedures of the 
detail, which is formally called the 
presidential protection division, 
since Mr. Reagan took office. 

Mr. Warner also reported that 

the name of the young man arrest- 
ed after the shooting was not in the 
agency’s “protective intelligence 
file” of 400 persons considered to 
be potential assassins. The suspect, 
identified as John Wamock Hinck- 
ley Jr., was not listed among an- 
other 25,000 names in a Secret Ser- 
vice computer, in which the protec- 
tive service has a lesser degree of 
interest. 

As the shooting began outside 
the hotel, Mr. Parr could be seen 
to thrust Mr. Reagan hurriedly 
into the open door of the presiden- 
tial limousine. 

Mr. Reagan had gone to the ho- 
ld to give a speech to a convention 
of building trades unions. On such 
occasions advance details of Secret 
Service agents check the corridors 
and rooms that the president will 
use, coordinate surveillance of 
streets with local police and at- 
tempt to identify and dear persons 
who will be in dose contact with 
thepresidenL 

Other agents, usually more than 
a dozen, accompany the president. 
Mr. Pair rides m the presidential 
limousine, along with a driver. 
Other agents follow in station wag- 
ons and usually a backup 

Kmftiniim 

The Secret Service is a part of 
the Treasury Department and, in 
addition to its role in executive 
protection, is charged by Congress 
with enforcing laws against the 

Mr. Warner said Monday that 
in situations such as the attack on 
Mr. Reagan, “the principal con- 
cern is to remove the president 
from the environment as soon as 
possible and if there is cause to be- 
lieve the president has been in- 
jured or there is concern for his 
health, you get him to the nearest 
hospitaL” 

No Secret Service agent had ever 
been wounded or killed by gunfire 
while protecting a president until 
the wounding of Timothy J. 
McCarthy, 31, who was shot dur- 
ing the attempted ~ assassination, 
Monday. Mr. McCarthy was hit in 
the right side and surgeons re- 
moved a bullet from his liver. 


White House Confusion 
Shows in Reagan Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dais were still upset at Mr. Haig’s 
. appearance, despite this advice. 

A CBS-News report said Mr. 

. Weinberger and Mr. Haig had an 
argument over the Haig appear- 
ance and that new strains had 

■ come out of the incident. 

The result Monday was confu- 
.. skm over just who was in control 
-of the U.S. government after the 
president had been shot and the 

■ vice president was out of the city. 

The confusion was understand- 

- able, in light of the rapidity of the 

■ day’s events. But David Gergen, 

. deputy to the White House chief of 

- staff, acknowledged later that offi- 
cials had not checked the law and 

. the Constitution on the subject 
and that the arrangements de- 
. scribed by Mr. Speakes were infor- 

■ mal. 

■ The White House announced 
• last week that the president had 
named Mr. Bush to coordinate and 
control governmental action in 
time of international or domestic 
crisis. Mr. Haig complained pub- 

- lidy about the derision, indicating 
"-that it impinged on his foreign pol- 
icy management role, ana on 
Wednesday met with the president 
to discuss il 

Mr. Reagan and administration 
■officials denied reports that the 
1 - secretary of state had threatened 
1 to resign. The president later 
called him “my principal adviser 
on foreign affairs, but Mr. Bush's 
"crisis management post was reaf- 

- firmed. 

In the Constitution, the 23th 
Amendment, ratified in 1967, pro- 



vides a framework for the tempo- 
rary replacement of a disabled 
president. If be is able, the presi- 
dent need only send a letter to the 
president pro tempore rtf the Sen- 
ate and the House speaker inform- 
ing than that he cannot carry out 
his duties. 

The vice president immediately 
becomes acting president until the 
president notifies the president pro 
tempore and speaker that he is 
ready to resume his duties. 

If the president is unwining or 
unable to write the letter, the situa- 
tion becomes more complicated 
and potentially explosive. Under 
the Constitution, the vice president 
and a majority of the Cabinet 
would officially have to declare the 
president “unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office." 

If the president insisted that he 
could continue to serve, the entire 
matter would have to be resolved 
by Congress within 21 days. For 
the vice president to continue in 
office, two-thirds of both houses 
would have to agree that the presi- 
dent was incapable of serving. 
Otherwise, the president would 
stay in office. 

In the event that the vice presi- 
dent could not or would not serve, 
the line of succession, established 
by Congress, in tins case would be 
tire speaker of the House, Thomas 
P. O'Neill Jr., a Massachussets 
Democrat; the president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, Sen. Strom 
Thurmond, a South Carolina Re- 
publican, and the secretary of 
state, Mr. Haig. 


President 

Recovering 

(Continued from Page 1) 
awake most of the time, joking 
with doctors and nurses attending 
him. The president, a former mov- 
ie actor], was quoted as telling 
them, “If Fd gotten this much at- 
tention in Hollywood, I would 
have stayed.” 

Mr. Reagan’s wife, Nancy, and 
two of his children, Ron and Patti, 
visited the president Tuesday 
morning, as did Vice President 
Bush and White House aides. 

Mr. Reagan was “doing as well 
as any patient who’s had an opera- 
tion in his chest could do. Dr. 
O’Leary said, and “could probably 
put in a full day today, if ne gets a 
nap this afternoon.” He added, “I 
would not be surprised to see him 
up walking around in a couple of 
days." 

Dr. O’Leary said -the president 
-was being given antibiotics as a 
routine' precaution and minimal 
amounts rtf p ainkilling drugs. He 
said the antibiotics would proba- 
bly be stopped Wednesday. 

Mr. Reagan still had two tubes 
in his chest to drain air and Quid 
from the thoracic cavity, the doc- 
tor said., He said another tube, 
which had been inserted in Mr. 
Reagan’s mouth and down his 
throat to aid his breathing, was re- 
moved early Tuesday. 

There was no doubt, among the 
doctors or Mr. Reagan’s aides, that 
the president would be able to per- 
form his major duties while hospi- 
talized. Mr. Speakes. the acting 
White House spokesman, said, 
“When decisions are made, the 
president will make them." 

Bosh Returns to Capital 

After learning of the shooting, 
Mr. Bush immediately returned to 
Washington from a speaking tour 
in Texas. He arrived at the white 
House early Monday evening and 
joined other senior administration 
officials awaiting reports from the 
hospital. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Bush presided 
at a Cabinet meeting after receiv- 
ing the morning national security 
briefing usually given to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Bush also met with Mr. 
Reagan's top advisers, with the 
congressional leaders, and with 
Premier Andries van Agt of the 
Netherlands, who is on an official 
U.S. visiL 

At a White House briefing Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Bush said be was 
encouraged by the medical reports 
and anticipated a “complete recov- 
ery” by the president. can reas- 
sure this nation and a watching 
world that this government is func- 
tioning fully and effectively," he 
said. 

After three hours of surgery 
Monday, led by Drs. Benjamin L. 
Aaron mid Joseph M. Giordano. 
Dr. O’Leary reported that the bul- 
let had been removed and blood 
had been drained from the chest. 


Nancy Reagan, Children 
Visit President’s Bedside 


Resignation 
Is Offered 
By Martens 

Belgian Cabinet Split 
Dver Wage Freeze 
=J r By Paul Bolding 

5 . Radars 

BRUSSELS:— Premier wnfried 
Martens offered his government’.! 
resignation Tuesday and King 
Bandomn held what was caDed an 
lmprewdented meeting of politi- 
cal, trade union and industry kad- 
ers to discuss Belgium’s latest po- 
litical crisis. 

The monarch said he wanted an. 
end to the political instability that 
had given Belgium seven govern- 
ments in as many years. “It is im- 
possible to conduct affairs under 
these conditions*” he declared. 

Mr. Martens offered to step 
down after failing to heal a split m 
his Socialist-Social Christian Cabi- 
net on economic policy. The king's 
derision to accept the resignation 
or ask Mr. Martens to stay on is 
not expected before tomorrow. 

The premier in effect had called 
for a wage freeze until the end of 
the year, but the Socialists main- 
tained their firm opposition to the 
idea, political sources said. 

While King Bandoum usually 
takes more interest in political de- 
velopment than many constitu- 
tional motrarchs, his derision to 
summon 18 leaders of labor, busi- 
ness and politics to the royal pal- 
ace was an innovation. 

He said he had called the gather- 
ing “to tdl you of my feelings an 
die seriousness of the situation.” 

Economic problems, the king as- 
serted, are leading to a deteriora- 
tion of the economic fabric of Bd- 
ghna, threatening the writ-being of 
the people and the future of the 
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WORT-n NEWS* BRIEFS 

AlUes Reaffirm, Decision to Use U-S. Missiles 

BRUSSELS European members of the No ^ Atlantic 
ganization Tuesday mpd the United Sia^towork 
duct^ talks with the Soviet Union, but reaffirmed a decision to deploy 
572 nuclear missiles pending the outcome of negotiations. 

a acting of NATO 


affairs,' an allied official sain. __ 

The official said Mr, Eaglebuiger and the aflies wore in ! 
the need for both missile deployment and itatts to rc ^,^ fl TthL 
weaponry m Europe. He said the allies “made the P** 
proSn&wrtfi the anus contol track is an important part of political 

life in Europe." 

China Is Expected to Back Sihanouk Effort 

Ratten , 

PEKING — China will back efforts by former Ombodian head of 
state. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, to form a umted^ front against Viet- 
namese forces in Cambodia, senior official sources said Tuesday. 

But it was hard to predict whether he would succeed, the sources said, 
adding that Prince Sihanouk often changes his mind; “He may say one 

thing in the morning and Switch to another in the afternoon, the sources 


From Agency Dispatches - 

WASHINGTON — Nancy 
Reagan, reunited with her children 
during a night of high emotion and^ 
little sleep, returned to President 
Reagan’s bedside Tuesday morn- 
ing at a hospital six blocks from 
the Write House. 

The first lady was accompanied 
.to George Washington University 
Hospital by her son Ron, a ballet 
dancer, and daughter, Patti Davis, 
an actress Mr. Reagan's two chil- 
dren from a previous marriage, 
Maureen and Michael, were plan- 
ning to visit the president separate- 
ly- 

Barbara Cook, assistant press 
secretary to the first lady, said 
Mrs. Reagan was awake at about 
5:30 am. Tuesday when Maureen, 
Michael, Patti and Michael's wife 
Colleen arrived at-- the - White 
House after Dying from Los Ange- 
les to Washington aboard an Air 
Force transport plane. 

Ron, 23, and his wife Doria had 
arrived Monday afternoon by 
chartered plane from Nebraska, 
where Ron was appearing with the 
Joffrev n ballet company. 

On Monday night, while doctors 
operated on her husband, Nancy 
•Reagan slipped into the hospital 
chapel and emerged after a few 
moments, tears in her eyes. It was 
the most emotion that White 
House aides saw in the president's 
wife during her vigil near the oper- 
ating room at George Washington 
University Medical Center. 

The first lady was described by 
her press secretary, Sheila Patton, 
as “composed ana calm” through- 
out the operation, receiving per- 
iodic reports on the progress of the 
surgery. After the operation, Mrs. 
Patton said, “a greatly relieved and 
very grateful” Mrs. Reagan spoke 
to her still groggy husband and 
then returneato the White House. 

She had what Mis. Patton de- 
scribed as “private meetings” with 
Sarah Brady, wife of press secre- 
tary James S. Brady, who also was 
wounded in the assassination at- 
tempt, and with the wife of the 
wounded Secret Service agent 

Mrs. Reagan had just returned 
to the White House from a 
Georgetown luncheon when a Se- 
cret Service agent told her shots 
had been fired at the president as 
be left a Washington hotel. Initial 
reports indicated the president had 
escaped injury and was accompa- 
nying the wounded Brady to the 
hospitaL 

with Ed Hickey, a long-time 
friend who now heads the White 
House military office, the first lady 
rushed to the hospital six blocks 
away. Only there did she leam that 
her husband had also been wound- 
ed. 

She found him in the emergency 
room, conscious and jolting as the 


doctors prepared to operate. 
“Honey, I forgot to dude,” he was 
reported to have quipped, using 
Jack Dempsey’s words to his wife 
. after his fist fight with Gene Tun- 
neyinl926. 

Tighter Protection 

Members of the Reagan family 
in California were put under 


when he heard that the president 
had been shot “I expected some- 
thing like ibis to come,” he said 
from his home in Rancho Santa 
Fe, Calif., near San Diego. But be 
added: “My brother is a pretty 
tough fdla. I expect he will get up 
from this and go back to work.” 

The president’s •- 39-year-old 
daughter, Maureen; .Said she felt 
.“fury aruf rage "hot? anger ihal- in 
'this country, this land of garbage 
still goes on.” Ms. Reagan said she 

believes ammuni tion, not QU 1 S, 

should be licensed. “Somethi n g 
has to be done." 

The Reagans’ daughter Patti 
was reported by her manager, Lar- 
ry Thompson, to be “shocked, 
deeply concerned and praying” for 
her father’s recovery. 

General Pledges 
Firm Leadership 
For Argentina 

The AsmtAmed Press 

BUENOS AIRES — Gen. Ro- 
berto Viola has pledged to lead his 
28 million countrymen “with pru- 
dence and firmness toward a full 
operation of democratic institu- 
tions” during his three^year term 
as president of Argentina’s mili- 
tary regime. 

m ms inaugural speech Monday 
night, Gen. Viola did not promise 
elections but did announce that 
political parties, barred from activ- 
ity since the 1976 military coup, 
would be allowed to function dur- 
ing his tens under long-expected 
legislation being drafted by the 
three- man military junta. 

The junta chose the general to 
continue a national reorganization 
designed to give Argentina a stable 
economy and democratic rule. He 
replaced Gen. Jorge Vidda, who 
was limited by the junta to a five- 
year term after the overthrow of 
President Isabel Feron. 

“My term in office will be char- 
acterized by prudence and firm- 
aess,” Gen. Vida said. “Prudence 
to discourage hurried or simplistic 
solutions, firmness to avoid any 
detour from the objectives the 
armed forces set five years ago to 
reorganize a country on the verge 
of disintegration.’' 


country.. He said he would begin 
formal consultations on the crisis 
with political leaders Wednesday. 

It is thought likely he will ask 
Mr. Martens to make a last effort 
to reunite the government before 
allowing him to step down. The 
four-party government is Mr. Mar- 
tens’ fourth since April, 1979, 
when he became premier without 
any previous experience of govern- 
ment 

The premier ran into trouble 
Thesday because he insisted that a 
long-used system linking wages to 
price rises be suspended. His said, 
his aim was to cut inflation, restore 
international confidence in the 
Belgian franc and make industry 
more competitive. 

Socialist leaders denied the in- 
dexing system was inflationary, as- 
serting that it was thetonly way of 
defending the workers’ living 
standards. 

Yugoslavs Brace 
For New Floods 

The Assocuaed Press 

BELGRADE — High winds 
were threatening emergency (tikes 
along the Danube and Sava Rivers 
as flooded areas braced for anoth- 
er rise in wider levels expected this 
weekend. It would be the second 
time in less than a week that flood- 
ing along the two rivers has 
reached record levels. 

Strong winds have been blowing 
lake for two days, sometimes 
reaching 84 miles an hoar and rais- 
ing three-foot waves . on the 
Danube. 

The Qoodwaters, the highest in 
Yugoslavia in this century, have 
suued landslides and threatened 
more than 4,600 houses, and offi- 
cials have declared 180 areas in 
danger, hi Romania, too, levels 
along the- Danube have reached 
the highest of the centmy. 


They said it was China’s view that all “patriotic forces” in Cambodia 
should mute to drive out the Vietnamese who toppled the Khmer Rouge 
gowerntuem and occupied the country in 1979. . 

Egypt.SeUing Ammunition to Iraq , Sadat Says 

Reuunt 

CAIRO — President Anwar Sadat said on Tuesday dial Egypt was 
arfirng ammun ition to Iraq, one of its severest criticsin the Arab wona. 
He said that the sale was in gratitude for past Iraqi arms deliveries to 
Egypt, boi that he still believed Baghdad had been wrong to mvade Iran 

Cairo has maintained neutrality in the Gulf conflict, and Mr. Sadat 
said the ammuni tion sale should not be seen as a change in that position. 

■ Iraq was one of the Arab states thal led the campaign to isolate Egypt 
after Cairo signed the 1979 peace treaty with Israel. The Egyptian leader 
said Baghdad had approached him for the amis assistance through an 
intermediary. 

U.S. Firm Fined for Eluding Iran Trade Ban 

The Associated Press 

NEWARK, N J. — A U.S. company that illegally shipped goods to 
Iran by way of West Germany and the Soviet Union must pay a $40,000 
fine, a federal judge has ruled in the first criminal case prosecuted under 
former President Jimmy Carter’s trade b3iu 

U.S. District Judge Clarkson S. Fisher said Monday that the fine 
against Geils & Focrst Marine Electric Inc. was half the maximum 
amount' because be was concerned that die New Rochelle, N.Y., firm 
would be forced to dismiss workers ra go out of business.^ 

The company admitted in court in February that it shipped 200 wad- 
ing machines worth $300,000 to Iran, violating the trade ban Mr. Carta- 
ordered after the seizure of hostages at the U.S. Embassy in Tdiran in 
November. 1979. It also paid $10,000 in civil damages. 

State Troopers Disperse EEC Farm Protesters 

United Pros International 

BRUSSELS — State troopers used tear gas Tuesday to disperse an 
estimated 4,000 farmers demonstrating in front of the European Eco- 
nomic Community Council of Ministers building where farm ministers 
were d iscussing farm price increases for the 1981-82 marketing year. 

■ The farmers, mainly from France, Italy and Belgium, brandished signs 
demanding a 15-percent price increase for their produce to match tiring 
costs. The farmers occasionally bombarded a double cordon of state 
troopers with eggs, tomatoes, oranges, bottles and stones before being 
dispersed. 

‘ Tngid<» the budding, the farm minis ters discussed a new compromise 
proposal foran 8.8-pcrcent juice increase. 

Slander Trial of Dissident Begins in Moscow 

The Associated Press ■ 

MOSCOW — The trial of human rights activist Tatyana Osipova, 
charged with “spreading slanderous materials” against tbs Soviet state, 
L.gan in Moscow city court Tuesday, Tass reported. 

Miih: Osipova. 32, was arrested last May 27. She was one of the most 
active members of tire group founded in 1976 to monitor Soviet compli- 
ance' with the 1975 hitman rights agreements signed in Helsinki. She 
faces a maximum sentence of seven years imprisonment and five addi- 
tional years of internal oak: 

Tass said she is “accused with her accomplices of making, keeping and 
spreading over the past three years slanderous materials which malign 
the the Soviet state and social system.” 

Marcos Challenges Opponents to a Debate 

New Tone Tones Service 

MANILA — In a departure from past aloofness. President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos has challenged some of his political opponents to a debate 
Thursday and they have accepted. 

The United Democratic Opposition, known here as a moderate group, 
announced Monday that it had accepted the challenge and said that one 
of its members would be selected by' lot to face Mr. Marcos in the 
debate, which is to be .broadcast The main issue is a proposed amend- 
ment to the Philippine Constitution that would authorize Mr. Mkrcos to 
run for a rix-year-tenn with aU-embradng powers. 


DeWitt Wallace, 91, the U.S. Publisher 
Who Founded the Reader’s Digest, Dies 

The Associated Prat tion at her home in Tacoma, Wash. In 1938, a British edition proved 


Gun Control Debate Likely to Be Revived in Congress 


By John Hcrbcrs 

New fork Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The at- 
tempted assassination of President 
Reagan by a suspect carrying a 
.22-caliber revolver was expected 
to bring another flurry of activity 
in Congress for passage of a strong 
. national law for handgun coniroL 

. Proponents of gun control said 
the shootings Monday would in- 
crease the chances for such legisla- 
tion in a Congress that had 
appeared to be opposed to any 
trghtemna at controls. 

But John M. Snyder, chief lob- 
byist for the Citizens Committee, 
or the Rjght to Keep and Bear 
Vmts, predicted that the expected 
ush of activity would be nothing 
tore than that. He said that after 
k excitement was over. Congress, 
anything, would be more lrkdy 
pass a mil sponsored by the Na- 
nai Rifle Association to weaken 
: government’s enforcement 
wer. 


History and the strong senti- 
ment against control registered by 
members of Congress and Mr. 
Reagan himself before Monday’s 
shootings seemed to.be on Mr. 
Snyder’s ride, according to several 


officials on Capitol HHL 

“After ail, Mr. Reagan is the 
most pro-gun president we have 
had in many years,” Mr. Snyder 
said. 

Public Pressure 

On the other ride. Nelson T. 
Shields 3d, chairman of Handgun 
Control Inc^ said that public pres- 
sure for such legislation had been 
mounting since the murder of sing- 
er-composer John Lennon in Man- 
hattan last December. 

The shooting of the president, 
two law enforcement officers and 
Mr. Reagan's press secretary, Mir. 
Shields said, should bring another 
wave of support for stronger con- 
trols on a nationwide basis. 

Gun control has been a hotly de- 
bated national issue for the last 


two decades. But with every assas- 
sination and attempted assassina- 
tion, public outcries for effective 
national controls have been fol- 
lowed either by congressional inac- 
tion or passage of such weak legis- 
lation that gun-control proponents 
have branded it of little use. 

Attempts Fall 

After Prerident John F. Kenne- 
dy was killed by a sniper in Dallas 
in 1963, several attempts were 
made to enact a gun-control bill. 
But a strong gun lobby, backed by 
a constituency of gun owners and 
conservatives who contended that 
such a law would be a violation of 
the Constitution, managed to de- 
feat legislation sponsored by the 
White House and Democratic 
leaders. 

Then, after the assassination of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Sen. Robert JF. Kennedy jn 
1968, pro-control forces succeeded 

in passing a law intended to ban 
the uk and sale of handguns ex- 


cept for those authorized to carry 
Such weapons. However, the en- 
forcement provirions were weak- 
ened by amendments and the law 
had not been in force long before 
gun-control proponents branded it 
a failure and began seeking a 
stronger law. 

In 1976, Timmy Carter in his 
successful presidential campaign 
endorsed a stronger law against 

handguns After his inaug uration. 

the White House prepared such 
legislation for submission to Con- 
gress but Mr. Carter never submit- 
ted it. saying that political opposi- 
tion in Congress was too strong for 
it to be approved. 

Ford Opposes Control 

TOKYO (WF) — Former Presi- 
dent Gerald R. Ford said Tuesday 
that he doubted that the attempt 
on President Reagan’s life would 
lead to legislation requiring gun 
registration, which he said he 
would not endorse. 


“1 have an adverse reaction and 
I guess a lot of Americans do, too, 
to registration,” Mr. Ford told. a 
news conference here. “You know 
we just don’t like to register with 
the government So let’s try some- 
thing else before we go down that 
path.” 

There is no statistical evidence 
gun control restricts crime and 
many Americana oppose it as an 
infring ement on dvn liberties, he 
saidTMr. Ford, who was twice the 
intended victim in assassination 
attempts, said no amount of Secret 
Service protection can stop such 
attempts. 

Peking Edacstor Retires 

The Amadattd Pmt 

PEKING — Zhou Poiyuan, 78, a 
physicist who worked on xmKtmy 
projects in the United States in 
1945-47, has retired as prerident of 
Peking Univexrity, the Chinese 
news agency said Tuesday 1 


The Associated Pren 

MOUNT KISCO, N.Y. — 
DeWitt Wallace; 91, founder of 
the Reader’s Digest, died of pneu- 
•monia at his home here Monday 
night, a spokesman for the maga- 
zine said Tuesday. 

He had undergone abdominal 
surgery at Columbia Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City about 
three weeks ago, and returned to 
his home. High Winds, a short 
while later, the spokesman said. 

His peers in tlw publishing field 
ridiculed Mr. Wallace's idea for a 
ma gazine that contained ' conden- 
sations of articles from other 
sources and no fiction. Even the 
astute William Randoloph Hearst 
saw no future in such a venture. 

too MOBon Readers 

Bui Mr. Wallace persevered and 
the eventual result was the Read- 
er’s Digest, currently .published in- 

15 languages, with a U.S. circula- 
tion of 18 million copies monthly. 
An additional 125 million copies 
circulate abroad in 162 countries. 

More than 100 million people 
are estimated to read the compact 
little magazine month. 

But success was a long time 
coming for Mr. Wallace, who de- 
scribed himself as a moody wor- 
rier. ' 

Born in Saint Pad, Minn., he 
was the son of Dr. James Wallace, 
a professor, dean and finally presi- 
dent at Macalester College there.. 

As a young man, Mr. Wallace . 
became convinced there might be a 
market for a magazine that con- 
densed articles of general interest 
from other publica tion s. 

In 1920, after being seriously 
wounded in World War I, Mr. 
Wallace issued a sample copy of 
the Reader’s Digest, but it attract- 
ed little interest. 

Oiteofhisfewstauzidisuppcat- 
ers was Lila Bell Acheson, sister of 
a Macalester classmate whom he 
had met dining a Christmas vaca- 


tion at her home in Tacoma, Wash. 
They were married in 1922 in 
Pleasantville, N.Y„ and, the re- 
vived Reader’s Digest was'put to- 

OBITUARY 


aether in a basement in Greenwich 
Village in New York City. 

In the early; going; Mi: Wallace 
copied articles from magazines in- 
the New York Public Library, af- 
ter editors granted him permission 
to reprint them without charge. 

The venture took hold this time 
and, as it prospered, the Wallaces 
moved, thrar operations to a garage 
and shed in suburban Pleasant- 
ville. Eventually the magazine's 
home evolved mto a handsome 
Georgian structure with low, ram- 
bling brick annexes. 


successful and many foreign lan- 
guage editions then followed. 

In 1950, Mr. Wallace launched' 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, 
with volumes published five tunes 
a year, each containing four or five 
edited books, with emphasis on 
fiction. About 12 million volumes 
a year now are sold in the United 
States and millions more abroad. 

In 1972, his advocacy of a 
- strong America brought Mr. Wal- 
lace and his wife the Medal of 
Freedom, the nation’s highest civil- 
ian honor. 

The magazine donated miZZions 
to youth and education, the 
humanities, medicine, religion, civ- 
ic affairs and the arts. . 

The Wallaces officially retired 
as co-chairmen of Reader’s Digest 
zn 1973, but continued as directors 
of the organization. 


4 Afghan Envoys Defect 
To U.S. , UN Official Says 


United Press rnterntmdeal 
NEW DELHI —Four diplomats 
from the Afghanistan Embassy 
who secretly helped their country- 
men flee Soviet-occupied Afghani- 
stan have defected to the United 
States, a UN official said Tuesday. 

Other sources not connected to 
the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi 
confirmed the freedom flight and 
said the U.S. mission quietly spirit- 
ed the Afghans and their -families 
to the- airport Mondav night. 

J ■ They said the Afghans boarded 
a flight to Frankfurt, West Germa- 
ny, where they were to change 
planes and fly to New York. 

The UR Embassy handled the 
diplomats' visas so they left as de- 
fectors, not ref uge es, for the Unit- 
ed States, said a spokesman for the 
UN High Commission for Refu- 


Emplpyees at the Afghanistan 

Embassy said the diplomats woe 
granted jroirtical asylum in the 
United States, bat U.S. Embassy 
offi cials refused to comment. 

The Afghan diplomatic employ- 
ees said the four diplomats were 
secretly giving dissident Afghan 
refugees student papers for India' 
so they could leave Afghanistan. 

"Even when the four Afghans 
were in Kabul they were planning 
to defect," a translator said, 
-Wbm they got posted New 
Delhi s Afghan Embassy last year 
thCT fdt lucky and began meeting 


Afmans hoe for fadp.” : 

The defecting diplomats includ- 
ed Consul Abdul Ali Raoufy and 
Mohammad Farouq, Hassan Kaifi 
and Njgib Pays. Wives and chil- 
dren brought the number seeking 
asylum to 10. 
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Attack on the President 

Dilemma of Protection 


The greatest risk in the attempt on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s life is that it will be general- 
ized into a metaphor for a sick society. It is 
not that It is an aberration. Furthermore, 
. there is no indication that John W. Hinckley 
; ’ Jr„ the alleged assailant, has anything to do 
with the makers of coups and revolutions in 
the world. There is every ago that he shares 
the paranoia, the obsessiveness and ultimate- 
ly the psychosis of persons like Lee Harvey 
Oswald, Lynette (Squeaky) Fromme, Sarah 
Jane Moore, James Earl Ray and Sirban B. 
Sirhan. The attack on die president, which 
resulted in the tragic shooting of press secre- 
tary James Brady and the wounding of two 
law enforcement officers as well as the presi- 
- dent, should be understood both at home 
and abroad as an act of individual madness 

• unless an investigation proves otherwise- 

in a free, democratic society of 230 million 
people, the hazard of physically isolating the 
elected national leader from the electorate is 
; infinitely more dangerous than allowing him 

• to risk assassination. It is not possible to 
. move the president about in a bullet-proof 
; box each time he appears in public. Nor is it 

• possible to “round up the usual suspects” 
' each time the president leaves the White 

House. As President Kennedy observed, poli- 
tics and protection don’t mix well And with- 
. out politics there is no freedom. So clearly, if 
; something has to give* it is any idea of total 
■ protection for the president 
.* That does not mean the nation cannot do 
1 better. A little preventive police work might 
have saved the four men from being shot and 
rendered unnecessary the heroism of Secret 
Service agent Jerry Parr who hustled Mr. 
Reagan into his bullet-proof limousine while 
protecting him with his own body. During 
the presidential campaign, Mr. Hinckley was 
arrested in the Nashville airport with three 
handguns in his possession. President Carter 
was in Nashville at the tune. Mr. Hinckley 
was Hying to board a plane to New York 


when he was arrested. Mr. Carter was due 
there four days later. Mr. Reagan was in 
Memphis the day Mr. Hinckley was arrested 
and was due in New York a week later. 
Should that have been enough to keep the 
young drifter from Denver under surveil- 
lance? If yes, for how long? What about Miss 
Moore, who shot at President Ford in San 
Francisco in 1975? The Secret Service identi- 
fied her as a potentially dangerous radical 
before the Ford visit- Yet, there she was, 
armed and unobserved in the crowd. Surely 
more care could have been taken in that case. 

But most of all, it must be recognized that 
insane attacks of this kind are not a threat to 
the stability of the United States or to its 
institutions. Everyone is thankful that the 
president was not seriously wounded and 
that he has already resumed some of his du- 
ties from his hospital bed. But if he had been 
killed like President Kennedy, there is every 
reason to believe that the machinery of suc- 
cession would have worked efficiently. De- 
spite the internal squabbling in the adminis- 
tration over who is in charge of 'what there is 
little doubt that if the president had been 
incapacitated or killed, the vice president 
would have taken over the government with 
the full support of all members of the Cabi- 
net, the Congress and everyone in the United 
States. 

There undoubtedly will be a national out- 
pouring of feeling now for Mr. Reagan and 
his family, as wefi as for Mr. Brady and his 
family and the two lawmen and their wives 
and children. And there should be. But these 
personal good wishes should not translate 
into uncritical support for the president’ s 
programs or policies. Despite the assassina- 
tion attempt, or perhaps because of it, the 
best thing for the United States now, is busi- 
ness as usual. The aberrant should not be 
allowed to pervert the norm. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Together Again in Sorrow 


First comes cold shock, deep in the pit of 
the mind. Not again. Not again Not another 
one of those days of grim unity, with every- 
one remembering where they were when they 
heard the news. How many times have we all 
. gathered together, tragically united around 
the altar of events? 

The mind, unbidden, wonders what people 
elsewhere must think of us, and it calls a 
grim roIL The dull drums and bright Novem- 
ber sun of 1963 ... the poignant figures 
bent over the silent form on that balcony in 
; Memphis ... the glare of the hotel kitchen 
? floor in Los Angeles ... the blinding pain 
in the parking lot in Laurel, Md. We are unit- 
ed by what we have seen together, by what 
we have felt together. 

Then, as the day dragged on, a more fer- 
vent kind of unity; of sick sorrow, shared 
pain and hopeful prayers for the president 
and for the men who fell beside him. 

Then comes a feeling of raging helpless- 
; ness. The bruised mind struggles to learn. Is 
there no way to prevent such horrors, no way 
to protect the victims, their families, the na- 
: tion? A gun law, one thinks. Yet even as the 
thought forms, one realizes that while a Jaw 
might create an obstacle to other crimes, it 
might only be a temporary obstacle to any- 
one with such demented business in mind. 
And as one looks again at the instant TV 
replays, one sees that if a president is ever to 
walk among us, he could hardly be guarded 
more closely. 

. Then comes a low, rumbling fear. Not for 
what will happen now, in Washington; 
Americans’ constitutional faith and tradition 


are so secure that we automatically expect 
patriotic obedience from those to whom au- 
thority has fallen. 

The fear is of what will happen later, 
around the country. Some, angered by and 
impatient with uncertainty, will turn precon- 
ception into fact. No matter what they say, 
the accused assassin must be an instrument 
of the radical right — or left And the vio- 
lence of the bullet will be magnified by the 
violence of glib generalization. 

Sue* muttering need not be paranoid. De- 
cent people will say to each other that there 
is a poison infecting society and it must be 
rooted out. Perhaps there is comfort in that 
thought — as though our era is aberrational 
and as though there have ever been golden 
ages when those wbo governed societies have 
been immune from acts of rage and insanity. . 

But there is a truer source of comfort this' 
grim morning. This generation of Americans 
— this generation of spectators — has joined 
together again and again in sorrow. But we 
have also gathered in another kind of unity; 
the unity of exaltation over great deeds, like 
the moon landing; the unity of joy, as on that 
split-screen day just 10 weeks ago Tuesday. 
As the hostages were released on one side of 
the world, Ronald Reagan welcomed the 
country to bis Washington. “Standing here,” 
he said, “one faces a magnificent vista, open- 
ing up on this city’s special beauty and histo- 
ry.” 

May he, and we, soon repair that history 
and reclaim that beauty. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Shootings 


“I knew ‘they’ would tty” — it was one of 
the first broadcast responses of a bystander 
•when the news of the attempt on President 
Reagan’s life became known. Our mind (we 
are all so abysmally accustomed to, even 
practiced in these things) raced back to the 
same kind of certainties that were expressed 
-when John Kennedy was killed in Dallas and 
.George Wallace shot in Maryland: They — 
we all thought we knew who they must be in 
the political context of the moment. This, it 
seems to us, is one of the first things to be 
avoided this time. We don’t know at this 
writing much about the suspect who is bring 
held for these crimes. But everything we do 
know at the moment points to the same vi- 
cious, violent derangement that has brought 
the United States such an excess of grief of 
this kind in the past two decades. 

If this is the case, it will also reaffirm the 
terrible truth that there are limits on the kind 
of protection — insulation, really — that can 
be afforded a president, unless it is intended 
to cripple completely his ability to lead. Cer- 
tainly the Secret Service precautions and the 
security generally of the president will need 
to be re-examined in relation to this terrible 
event And it is surely possible that some 
fault lay in the character of those protec- 
tions. that things will need to be tightened 
up. But it is also true and very important to 
remember that there is a point beyond which 
these protections cannot go. 

Mr. Reagan has in fact rather altered the 
conception of the president’s role since he 
took office. His idea of leadership — and 
there is something to be said for this particu- 
lar form — clearly has a lot to do with per- 
suasion. ceremony, a kind of embassy to his 
constituents and to the other brandies and 


\ 


levels of government. He is not the man who 
wants to make every technical judgment or- 
decision. He is the man who wants to bring 
the country with him on a broad front of 
policy changes, and be intends to do this by 
means of a great deal of mingling with the 
people who must help him make the changes 
and with those whose opinion and consent 
must somehow validate them. You do not 
have to buy the content of Mr. Reagan’s pro- 
gram to accept this concept of presidential 
leadership and to accept die obvious corol- 
lary that such a president will never be com- 
pletely outside of the danger of a criminal’s 
bullet. 

But none of this makes the ordeal any less 
outrageous or heartbreaking. How many 
times must public figures, their families, the 
rest of us endure tins? How many innocent 
victims like Jim Brady must there be? How 
many brave policemen and Secret Service 
agents like Officer Thomas K. Delahanty 
and Agent Timothy J. McCarthy must be 
shot in these ugly proceedings? Has every- 
thing been done that must be done to limit 
the opportunities as much as possible? We 
will not believe that it has been until those 
damnable firearms have been put out of the 
reach of every criminal and potential crimi- 
nal who wants one — to whom they are ac- 
cessible now. But we do not move from this 
to some general complaint about the society 
itself or to those old and spurious complaints 
about how we are a violent or aggressive peo- 
ple collectively. The caption on this dreadful 
picture is not that Americans as a nation or a 
people are violent or weak, but that some 
among us are — and are armed. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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Can Social Democrat 


Rejuvenate 

By WayJand Young 



JJDNDON — Some of the Brii- 


ther to dray or to assert th£3 
ish pitas have shown some will n« bald up until the ne~ 
disappointment with the Sodal tK ™;_ . . .. 

Democrats since the party was Tb LS?ii 
launched last Thursday; “No more ™ 

nnKro iknt m iw A* hack IlKf have dflK thfiLT JOD. £0 I 

have caught the will of the jk| 
as the tide changes: They a*4 


Cutting Off U.S. Envoys 


W ASHINGTON — The De- 
partment of State has re- 
cently dispatched orders to the 
field that ambassadors should no 
longer travd. 

It was not, I subsequently 
learned, what 1 had initially feared 
— a new, if rather anomalous. 

S rent at Foggy Bottom that 
rat contacts between U.S. 
ssadars and groups in the 
countries to which they are as- 
signed are detrimental to the na- 
tional interest Rather, it was a 
shortage ot funds requiring dra- 
conian measures of austerity. 

Ah, Travel — what follies and 
envy are stirred in Thy Name! 

The bureaucrat as jet-setter. The 
confluence of waste and dubious 
morality. The natural prey of the 
green eyeshade type, the moralist 
and the investigative reporter. . 

And now we are came 
heads of the country 
very representatives or the presi- 
dent in other lands, either confined 
to (operating) quarters — or forced 
to make special arrangements for 
travel with their nominal subordi- 
nates in Washington. How unre- 
lenting must be the nation’s finan- 
cial crisis? 1 was determined to in- 
quire into the consequences. 

Squeezed 

I had not the heart to inquire 
whether special arrangements bad 
been worked oat for our ambassa- 
dor to Saudi Arabia. He, after all 
is stationed in Jidda. Decisions ore 
made in Riyadh — 600 miles away. 
Even a one-cent rise in the price of 
Saudi ofl would seemingly dwarf 
any savings to be squeezed from 
ihe ambassador’s travel budget 
Nor did I wish to inquire into 
special arrangements for our vast 
neighbor to the north. Canada, af- 
ter afl, is not Liechtenstein. Ottawa 
is currently locked in a battle with 
the provinces. If the U.S. ambassa- 
dor, month after month, declined 
invitations in Vancouver, Calgary 
or St. John’s, would it be conclud- 
ed that the United States rebuffed 
the provinces and identified whol- 
ly with Ottawa? Could he admit 
that he would like to come, but 
had no travd funds? 

Instead, I inquired into affairs at 
a run-of-the-mm embassy in Coun- 
try X — to see what expedients 
good ol’ American ingenuity might 
devise in grappling with our pres- 
ent embarrassments. 

The ambass ad or appeared reso- 
lute under the circumstances. 

"These are the times that try 
men's souls," he observed — sub- 
stituting the metaphor of Valley 
Forge for that of an economic 
Dunkirk. “We must be ingenious 
these days. For a while l tried 
hitchhiking to get around the 
conn try. But departmental rules 
require that I take my bodyguard 
on official trips — and there are so 
few motorists who will pick up two 
men when one has a noticeable 
bulge under hi* arm. 

“We even carried a small Ameri- 
can flag for a while. But we gave it 
up. Under tbe circumstances, it 
tended to undermine U.S. prestige. 

“Anyway, one day my problem 
was solved, at least temporarily, 
when an allied ambassador raw me 
on the highway and quickly ar- 
ranged to take np a collection — 
forme and for the United States. 

“It was tbe most heartwarming 
experience of my life the way my 
colleagues rallied around in a time 
of trouble. Even the Soviet ambas- 
sador made a contribution. Some 
suspected it was for ulterior mo- 
tives. But 1 thought it was rather 
sporting of him.” 

Our ambassador became almost 
wistful as be recalled the events. 

"Tbe French ambassador told 
me that the United States no long- 
er cast la gkrire etc la France into 
tbe shadows, that tbe United 
States stood in as great need of 
French assistance as in 1778. He 
then gave me one of lhose famous 
Gallic winks, and concluded: 
‘John Pershing — we are here.’ ” 
"One can rely an the French in 
periods of adversity,” I observed. 


By James R. Schlesinger 

"Tbe West German ambassador 
made a sizeable contribution — in 
Deutsche marks — and murmured 
something about the Berlin airlif t 
Unfortunately, be followed it with 
a rather tedious lecture, to which 1 
was obliged to listen, to the effect 
that the United States would not 
be in its present troubles if it un- 
derstood the teachings of tbe chan- 
cellor or followed tbe advice of the 
Bundesbank.” 

Firm Handclasp 

"America may require ein Ober- 
lehrer ” I commented sympatheti- 


cally, "even a self-appointed one.’ 
“Tbe British ambassador simply 
gave me a firm handclasp,” contin- 
ued our ambassador, "and referred 
gently to Hands Across the Sea. 
‘We're all in this thing together,' he 
concluded. ‘You’ll have to muddle 


what enviously, "Stale may have 
no funds, but Defense is certainly 
flush — and might hdp out.” 

I commended hir^i on the inge- 
nuity and courage be and his col- 
leagues were displaying in the cri- 
sis. “Nothing to iv he commented 
blithely. “These are tough times. If 
they are closing the National 
Aquarium for budgetary reasons 
— and even its founder, Gen. 
Grant, is forced to turn in his 
grave — the Department of State 
must expect to take a f ew bits.” 

The writer has served in Cabinet 
positions in die Nixon, Ford and 
Carter administrations. He wrote 
this article for The Washington 
Fort. 


policy that wouldgo on the back 
of a credit card.” The allusion is to 
the. fact that you can join, the new 
party by giving a credit card num- 
ber on the telephone: It is a gauge 
of the antiquenesa of the British 
political system that this should 
appear to journalists as dangerous- 
ly shek, modern, and probably un- 
sound. 

A moment’s thought would 
show the unwisdom of a sew, ul- 

trademocxatic party (which is what 

ly fledged dutch of policies laid 
down from the top before it even 
has any members. 

The names of the leaders, who 
have been known to afl for 20 
years, the promise that it wHl be 
the party of one-petson-one-vote 
in its own affairs, and the Hst of 12 
short policy points, give everybody 
except these who pretend blind- 
ness to conceal annoyance a per- 
fectly dear idea of .what the SDP is 
and where it is gang. 

Poll Result* 

The poll results remain totally 
amazing, and almost exactly con- 
stant since the "Gang of Foot” 
(Roy Jenkins, David Owen, Wil- 
liam Rodgers, Shirley Williams) 
made thdr first announcement two 
months ago. The ooOstas ask 
many questions, bat the only inter- 
esting one is: “How would you 
vote if there were a general elec- 
tion tomorrow, and mere was an 
alliance between the Social Demo- 
crats and the UberaU?” 

The key word is “alliance.” It is 
distinguished from “pact.” A pact 
is when two parties agree not to 

mn ranHi<la|fs n gainer rmp anoth- 
er. An alliance is when they agree 
not only that but also that which- 
ever party supplies tbe candidate 
in a given constituency, the other 
shall positively bade him. . 

When the "alliance" question is 
asked, the answers have quite regu- 
lady given the very high figure of 
46 percent; Conservative and La- 
bor are boxed away in comers with 
percentages down in tbe 20 s. 

Now of course mid-term polls 
are never tube taken as on-target 
Cor election results, and the nod 
parliamentary election is probably 
two or three years off . It is difficult 
to say what the relation will be this 
time, amply became peril results 
like these are totally n n[wwwl«>fc 
ed. Since polling began in Britain 
just before World War IL nothing 
even remotely like them has been 
seen. There is thus no ground «- 


in^ and gi riding a current ttz 
thdr own invention, which * 
democracy is about. The fat 
they are riding and gtridir,” j 
wards the center is also wha jejjg 
ain is about. In what other ; 

fry* faced with 1930s unen^i 
mrat levels in the 1980s woul feJ . 
expect a new party to be a sail, 
wynff one, and not a radica 
ist,' even fasdstical one? (I \ 
Powell is still alone in barkij ^tf 8 
that tree.) sioe- 

To ask that is merely to ng 
oneself that the new party ms £ 
di rec t fritit of the ponrhaiisyu 
British politics: It is moving I Tv , 
tbe vacuum in the center^ w 
moving so quickly prerisdjjfpc; 
cause the right pole, moving jtioi 
from dm left at the speed of rid : 
has used state power to creatbout . 
unemployment. sja.\ 

For the SDP, this is a rosyem 
m re. But here comes tbe shijpth; 
Because of Britain's zany. Ok j 
past the post” electoral law. igd t 
ty or alliance which has 49 peeler., 
of the votes cast can. if it “ 
exactly 49 percent in every 
constituency, get no seats : 
Parliament- If on the other 
gets 51 percent in every sin 
stituency, it will get all die 
Par liament. 

A Shame 

What really happens 
differential geographical 
Labor had a majority of 200 
in 1945 with a vote about 
SDP/Iiberal alliance is 
now: bat tbeir strength was 
north. The Tories have a 
of about a 100 seats now, on a? 
the same figure, because 
votes were concentrated in 
south. 

. It would be a shame 
the very evenness of its 
were to prevent the SDP 
the pariiaxnentBiy seats it ni 
reform the British electoral 
It may come to that, in wbi 
the British people, and it 

attteirratiOTial a^destructiw^^ 
nacity of the old Conservative . 

Labor parties. 

But if the SDP decides ti> ^ ar 
centrate its efforts in one par to 
B ritain, it may not come to 
after all, and the rejuvenation dec 
our good old country can at r doi 
begin. ' 

OI9S1. IrUtmatiarai Herald Tribute HUte 




responded. 
Japanese ambas- 
sador who really surprised me," be 
continued with enthusiasm. "He 
not only made a contribution — in 
dollars, not yen — but also pre- 
sented me with a tape recorder, ex- 
pressing his sympathy that I 
should be confined in die capital 
for so long with so little to do. He 
said he would- have given me a 
camera, but be knew I would not 
be traveling much." 

“After ail that,” said I, “who 
would ever ask: ‘Where are the 
allies?’ ’’ 

“It was really quite moving," he 
continued “It brought me back to 
my days in the Navy. When a sail- 
or’s mother was 01 , we instantly 
would take up a collection to send 
Mm home." 

I inquired as to bow'hu U.S. col- 
leagues were coping with the new 
constrain ts- 

“Some are pretty inge nious." he 
responded "One of my friends, 
who is in a NATO country, has in- 
itialed himself with an Air 
yor general, who occa- 
lows him to fly on his 

plane.” 

"Indeed.” he continued thought- 
fully, “I'm considering cabling 
Washington suggesting to the State 
Department that the Department 
of Defense be asked to provide a 
car to all defense attaches that 
each of our ambassadors might 
use. After all,” he concluded some- 


Rx for Nuclear Anxiety 


W ASHINGTON — Are you 
ready for tbe doctors' nucle- 
ar cure!? A group of them, with a 
Harvard- MTT nucleus, have orga- 
nized as International Physicians 
for the Prevention erf Nuclear War 
to make the rest of ns think harder 
about what they see as an unthink- 
ing g'obal drift toward sure catas- 
trophe. 

Their special credential is medi- 
cal expertise. With it they hope to 
rebut what is undeniably a grow- 
ing-tendency among strategists 
and pofitidans, in Washington as 
well as Moscow, to regard nuclear 
war as thinkable even if it were to 
escalate beyond the bounds of 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

The doctors no doubt will be 
accused of inflating their numbers 
to match their nuclear anxiety - , but 
those on the other side can be simi- 
larly suspected of deflating (heir 
numbers to justify their own stra- 
tegic alarms. It is a worthy and 
necessary argument. The people 
responsible for the world's nuclear 
balance should not be allowed to 
build forces and draw war plans 
without factoring in the best avail- 
able calculations of what the toll 
might be. 

Having given this much, howev- 
er, I most add that in some ra- 
the doctors are going about 
disconcerting 


- program m a 

“limited” and “tactical,” as being v ^y m 

horrible bat not pandyzmgy honi- They should never have accept- 

ble. as something that a wdJpre- cd Soviet doctors as “nonpoHticaT 
pared nation could ad eq uat e ly sur- — - - . 

vive, as a contest that could be 
winnable in some meaningful way. 

Worthy Argument 


soul mates. This invites all ofthe 
shameless fraud of which Russians 
are capable. At the conference, 
their delegates cooed and encour- 
aged Western doctors to become, 
in effect, a lobby for unilateral 
Western disarmament. There is no 
Soviet public opinion that can hdp 

to 


Not so, say the doctors. At a re- 
cent conference, they produced 
their own 

casualties 

health in order to challenge 
who argue, from their generally . Let us have ho more of tins non.-' 
much lower numbers, that nuclear 
war is not all that different from 
conventional war after alL 


,wn sobering counts of fikety soviet punne opinion mat can ne 
ties and effects on public tteKrenrin responsive t 

in order to challenge tbose tbe doctors’ evenhauded appeals. 


To Mr. Haig, however, 
pears to mean just the opposite 
To the extent that doubt about 
posable strong VS. reaction is di 1 
mmished, a hostile power will ’ 
less inclined to test the limits 
U.S. forbearance. This flows fn 
the judgment that the pi 
danger of war arises not from the 
“aims race" or from tbe supposed- 
ly deKtebi tiring nature of particu- 
lar weapons ot from the prospect 
of accident, but from political mis- 
calculation. |j- 

Makes Sense 1 

There is much to this formula- u 
tion. It does not solve every qnes- 
tion, particularly the question of £3 

thin adm i n i s t r a tion's judgment, gi 

But it makes sense to me that a jS 
dear statement of U.S. intent to ra 
protect U.S. interests can reduce f V 
the nriscaleubrioa that might pro- 
dnee war. The risks of nuclear war . 4 " 
are considerable, and there is sure- j- 
ly room for more than one way to £ 
perceive them. But this is one good 

™ijt brief, there is a 
strode. If toe doctors 


to be 
to gain 


sense about physkaans’ dedicating 
themselves to fife without regard 
to national boundaries. If the 
wishes to be taken i 


Letters ■ 


Argentina Arrests 

In reading the impotent and 
lightweight editorial (IHT, March 
4} entitled “Arrests in Argentina," 
I was immediately overcome by a 
wave of fury and hatred for not 
only tbose directly responsible in 
Argentina but also the new UJ5. 

adminis tration which tiny made it 

all too dear that Human tights has 
no place in a world where profit 
andfprestige reign. 

Toe near future is indeed bleak 
for men of good frith who value 
life and liberty. In a moment such 
as tins it is easily understood; the 
frustration that becomes aS con- 
suming and ends in organized ter- 
rorist activity such as currently 
s so modi of the world. 
f ight fire with fire? The Wash- 
ington Post editorial hardly went 
far enough. 

LARRY FRAREY. 

Florence. 


hflarioos if the matter were not so 
and its purpose so blatantly 


group 

let it throw (he Russians out. It 
was especially revolting to see a 
Soviet psychiatrist chi the program, 
Soviet psychiatry being an instru- 
ment of unspeakable political 
repression. 

. . _ . _ Wrong Premises . 

many years a massive onslaugit by ^Bnt this is not all tiiat is inram- 
Cuban- trained guerrillas armed *? nt -’“PS? T ^ nte rn y ioa ^ ^ Fhysi- 
with Soviet wea^ms, (that is, be- amis fra: the Prevention of Nucfcar 
fore Afghanistan, when the world War.^cooM do a service by 
seemed to “discover" that the Rus- fatosriedgmg that its program is es- 
nant are rtanphiy) sentiaHy an a ssault on the strategic 

... premises of die Reagan admnns- 
Tbe disappeared^ are with few trauoti, and by showing where 
exceptions terrorists who .have those premises go wron& 
been killed by the aimed Forces in admimstiatiotfs basic con- 

toat long conflict, with the support «pt was summed up by Secretary 
oT tile vast majority of the of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
population 


a hearing for their view of the per- 
ils of current official thinking 
about nuclear war, they most grant 
a hearing to the adrnmistra&n's 
more sober strategic rationales. 
The bane of strategic debate for 
has been the contempt that 
rals” and “conservatives" 
have shown for each other’s views. 
The argument should not be al- 
lowed to degenerate into charges 
of “nnctear machismo" on one side 
and "better Red than dead” on the 
other. 

C19SI, The WaOdntfan Pan. 


Adding insult to injury, Harvard 
has accented Mr. Cox as a martyr, 
naming him a Nieman Fellow ... 


Baris. 


DANIEL HEALY. 


when he said that everyone most 
understand there are some things 
we would fight for. To the midear- 
nervous, such an assertion leads 
aB-too-antomatkally to a combat- 
ive policy increasing the chance of 
war. 


. The International Herald Tri- 
bune .welcomes letters from read- 
ers. Short letters have a better 
dunce of being published. AO let- 
ters are subject to condensation 
for space reasons. Anonymous 
.letters will not be considered for 
publication. Writers may request 
that (heir letters be signed only] 
with initials but preference will be 
to those fmy signed md ■ 
ing the writer's complete 

ess. The Herald Tribune 
cannot acknowledge letters sent 
tathetcSsbr. 


As a young, middle-dass Argen- 
tinian temporarily in Europe, I 
was infuriated by Anthony Lewis' 
article “Backing Argentina: Ac- 
complice to Terror?” (IHT, March 
24). It repeatedly quotes Robert 
Cox, a British journalist who is 
former editor of the Buenos Aires 
Herald, as if he were raring the 
bible. Statements like “Argentine 
terror [is] on a level with the Nets 
in every way" or “the horrible 
things they have done to children,” 
or "Soviet dissidents are not treat- 
ed anywhere near as brutally as 
prisoners in Argentina,** would be 
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en Gaza Tension 


-v 


* David K- Shipifl:. 

, tyrw York Times Savin 

. 1.-7 The pladd surface of 
-y lif e here is a deception. 

. children play laughingly in . 

vn <}ust of the crowded ref^- 
. - ups in this Israeli- occupied 
eade the Mediterranean, 
vents gave waylongago to ■ 
‘ ent slums erf stone and con 1 

* -V ite . poverty, ■ knots cS 

phangers duster -outside i. 

; - i the central city, passing 
■ , f Egyptian, Jordanian, 1s- 
^ American cunwacy. 


iving 

tthcast into Israel proper, 
to -Jordan and the Arab 
es beyond. Unemployment 


■has .-virtually .disappeared, with 
neatly half oS Gaza% labor force 
working in Israel 

In the evenings after work, 
young" men shoot billiards in. 
smoky poolrooms where hashish is 

■ often sold and where Arab inform- 
ers for lsradi intelligence ply their 
trade. 

• A Growing List 
' In the office - erf the Israeli mili- 
tary governor, Brig. Gen. Yitzhak 
Segev, a blue chart hangs on the 
waB. It contains a list of Arab 
names that has grown to a dozen 
over the last four months — the 
names of : assassination victims in 
the most serious outbreak of politi- 
cal and religious violence in years. 

“For the last thousand years, all 
life here existed without democra- 
cy,” Gen. Segev tried to explain. 


“There are no elections. The peo- 
ple are afraid of each other like an- 
imals. There is a stream supporting 
tb* PLO. Many PLO leaders are 
from here. The father of Abu Jihad 
[a leading Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization official] lives here. 
There is a stream supporting Jor- 
dan. The other stream supports 
Egypt and supports the peace trea- 

Recalling that Egypt adminis- 
tered Gaza from 1949 until it was 
captured by Israel in the 1967 war, 
the general added: “Most of the 
educated people were educated in 
Egypt. There is a leftist stream. 
There is a religious stream.” 

These conflicting streams form a 
corrosive mixture among Gaza’s 
450,000 residents, Pro-Egyptians 
are stalked bv the PLO. Cbmmu- 
nists are stalked by the extremist 


)ie in Israeli Raid on Lebanese Coast 
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• Reuters - ‘ . . 

" IN, Lebanon — Eight per- 
ere killed and 12 wounded 
sraeli commandos in rubber 
attacked the coast of 
. ra Lebanon early Tuesday, 
; d sources said, 
sral houses were also dev 


: em Lebanon reported that Pales- 
tinian forces responded with artil- 
lery .and heavy machine-gun fire, a 
UN spokesman said in Beirut. 


■ " Heavy Fire 

Witnesses said six dinghies ap- 
proached the coast and were met 
■J after the commandos with heavy fire. The battle lasted 
near the Mediterranean for 90 minutes, they added. The 
Palestine news agency WAFA 
spoke of two landing attempts 
with a total of eight dinghies. 

In Td Aviv, a military spokes- 
man said Israeli forces attacked 
Palestinian targets just north of 
Tyre, destroying vehicles and hit- 
ting several guenillas. 


: £ Tyre under cover of an ar- 
fcanage from two Isradi na- 
ts&offthecoast- 
nesses said the naval shei 

- jtjeted at the Palestinian 
.am^of Rachidiye near Tyre 

- ward neighboring hills. ■ 
ted Nations forces in south- 


One person was reported killed 
in overnight shelling of Tyre from 
land-based artillery. The town of 
Nabatiyet and three adjacent vil- 
lages also came under artillery fire. 

The last full-scale Israeli com- 
mando strike took place Feb. 22, 
when five persons were killed and 
10 wounded in attacks on Palestin- 
ian strongholds. 

Meantime, security sources said 
Israeli forces, backed by tanks and 
heavy artillery, had set up a mili- 
tary post on Labbouna hill facing 
the headquarters of UN peace- 


headquarters 
ring forces at Naqoun 
southwest comer of Leban 


on. 
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"REED HOSTAGE — A passenger wounded eariy Tuesday whoi Thai and Indonesian 
ommandos stormed a hijacked Indonesian airfmer at Bangkok airport was carried to safety 
y security men as other hostages released in tbe raid waved in the background. Four of fte 
ve Moslem extremists who Mjacked the DC-9 jet ttiree days earlier on a domestic flight in 
pdonesia were kilted by the commandos. The only victims of the hijackers' submachine guns 
>ere the airliner’s pilot and the commando leader, both critically wounded in the raid. 


Moslem Brotherhood. Pro-Jor- 
danians try to stand on an eroding 
middle ground. And those who 
violate political or religious tenets, 
by supporting peace with Israel, 
selling beer or pushing drugs, are 
marked men. 

Political Killings 

The most significant political 
k illing after the signing of the Is- 
radi-Egyptian peace treaty in 
March. 1979, occurred just" over 
two months later, on June 1. when 
Sheikh Hashem Husandar. known 
as the imam of Gaza, was killed 
□ear his home after leading a dele- 
gation to Cairo to endorse Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat's program of 
peace. He had .been warned. The 
PLO took responsibility for the 
murder. 

Last Nov. 18. another member 
of the sheikh’s delegation, 
Mohammed A by Wahdi, head of 
the Jabilia refugee camp local 
council, was shot to death. He was 
regarded as a collaborator with the 
Israelis. 

Subsequent killings have in- 
volved cafe owners who served al- 
cohol and poolroom owners who 
pushed drugs and peddled infor- 
mation to the Israelis. 

Gen. Segev confirmed conventi- 
onal wisdom among radical Pales- 
tinians: that the murdered drug 
dealers were helping Israeli intelli- 
gence keep track of developments 
in Gaza. “Usually drugs and coop- 
eration with intelligence go togeth- 
er,” the general satd. As a result, 
some ’Palestinians contend, the Is- 
raeli military authorities do noth- 
ing to combat drugs, and may even 
be intentionally encouraging the 
problem through benign neglect. 

Gen. Segev believes that the 
murders were committed by fanat- 
ic religious extremists who were 
acting both against the sale of al- 
cohol and narcotics, a violation of 
Islamic law. and against coopera- 
tion with Israeli security, a viola- 
tion of Palestinian political ethics. 

Aid to Fundamentalists 

But the Islamic fundamentalists 
are also receiving some Israeli aid. 
Gen. Segev said. “The Israeli gov- 
ernment gave me a budget, and the 
military government gives to the 
mosques,” the general explained. 
The funds are used for both 
mosques and religious schools, 
with the purpose of strengthening 
a force that runs counter to the 
pro- PLO leftists. 

Just over a year ago, the Islamic 
revival in Gaza erupted into a vio- 
lent demonstration aimed at leftist 
Palestinians, who accused the Is- 
raeli military government of stand- 
ing by while the protesters went on 
a rampage- The immediate issue 
was a reported attempt by the 
PLO to place its own man at the 
bead of the board of governors of 
an Mamie college m Gaza, a 
branch of Cairo’s Al Azbar Uni- 
versity. 

Later, some mothers, kept their 
daughters home for fear they 
would be attacked because of their 
Western dress. Now the feverish 
pitch of the zealotry has ebbed, 
residents say, but many young 
women wear traditional clothing, 
and an occasional episode sends a 
shiver through the population. 

Because no elections have been 
held in Gaza — municipal officials 
have been appointed by the mili- 
tary government — the formal 
power structure has not changed to 
accommodate the new political 
and religious attitudes. 


Hoonies Lose Costly Libel Suit in Britain 




V 






By William Borders 

New York Times Service 

INDON — In a case that 
; d have wide international re- 
missions, the Unification 
rch, informally known as the 
Dies, Tuesday lost a major li- 
mit against a London newspa- 

oe Daily Mad, which won the 
, had made the five-month tri- 
mo a far-ranging review of 
t it said were brainwashing 
kidnap pin g techniques prac- 
1 by the controversial church, 
spring the newspaper’s view, 
jury Tuesday not only ordered 
Moonics to pay court costs es- 
ited at nearly SI .6 million, but 
- unanimously recommended 
the church's tax-free status 
wld be investigated by the In- 
( Revalue Department, on the 
- mds that it is a political oxgan- 
iqn.” 

fiehnrf Marshall, an official of 
church, which has a wide fol- 
ag and extensive holdings in 
United States, said of the ver- 

rtris has put us back to the 
t of the road again. But we 
1 continue to fight for recogni- 
. and to show we are a g e nuine 

pous movement-” - 

Case Histories 

Trough its British director, 
mis .Orxne, the Unification 
neb had filed suit over a two- 
e spread that the Mail pub- 
ed in May, 1978, about the 
rch, which takes its nickname 
n its Korean founder, the Rev. 
r Myunz Moon. Under the 
dfine “The Church That Breaks 
Families. ” the paper recounted 
* case histories of young Britons 
xl into the “sinister sect” while 
visits to California, and 
med: 

. ‘It woos to its ways young peo- 
who walk out on ihor everyday 
*s. leave behind families in de- 
iir." 

n one of the two articles. David 
ler, who had lost his son to the 
irch and then won him back, 
bribed the Moonics as “robots, 
ssy-eyed and mindless, pro- 
mined as soldiers in this vast 
id-rahing army with no goals or 
als, except as followers of the 
If-baked ravings of Moon, who 
sd in splendor while his follow- 
. lived in forced penury." 

The .jury heard 1 17 witnesses 


during the court case, one of the 
longest avfl trials in recent British 
history- The church introduced 
dozens of members, to argue and 
« pl«n» points of theology or dog- 
ma, and the Daily Mail introduced 
former members of the sect and 
distraught parents of present mem- 
bers, who testified, often in tears, 
that it was a force of eviL 

‘Awful Nightmare’ 

In a sequence that was typical of 
the emotional pitch, Robins Sxnal- 
son had tes- 
of the church. 


m 

took the 


the “awful nightmare" of his re- 
cruitment and subsequent es- 
trangement from her. 

One of the witnesses for the 
newspaper was Margaret Singer, 
■professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
who testified that the church “uses 
mind control to get control cf peo- 
ple’s lives and identities." 

Prof. Singer, who said that she 
had interviewed 500 members of 
various sects, about half of them 
Moonies, said that the church’s 
technique, inclu ding a showering 
" that she rariw 1 


to describe of intense affection 


“love-bombing," was more effec- 
tive than that used by the North 
Koreans on prisoners of war. 

The recruitment process b 
she said, with the stripping 
of the person's identity by a pro- 
cess of self-betrayal, followed by 
the identification process, in Much 
past identities are punished and 
the new identity rewarded. The fi- 
nal stage is the “death of the old 
self and the rebirth of the Moon- 
ie,” she said. 

Mr. Orme, the British leader of 
the church, testified that its ambi- 
tion in Britain is to become “great- 
er than the Church of 


come ■great 

England.” 


Films 


The Plucky 'Coal Miner’s Daughter 5 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — “Coal Miner’s 
Daughter” of Michael Apt- 
ed is based on the autobiography 
of Loren a Lynn, the country mu- 
sic warbler, whose success story 
is encouragingly crowned wilb a 
happy ending. 

Apted pictures the coal-dust 
settlement and the pop concert 
world with candid r ealism, but 
his portrait of the latter has not 
the harsh, sardonic tone of Alt- 
man’s "Nashville.” Here we are 
not in monkey land, but among 
recognizable humans. 

As portrayed in the film, Lynn 
left her dusty Kentucky home- 
town after an early marriage lo a 
cocky World War II veteran who 
spurned the two possibilities the 
co mmuni ty offered him, dig g in g 
in the pits or enlisting in (he 
moonshine trade. His bride fol- 
lowed him to more open spaces 
and untainted ozone and before 
long they were blessed with many 
children. Her singing about the 
bouse enchanted him and he, a 
fellow of irrepressible determina- 
tion. forced a public career upon 
her. She sang in local taverns to 
hillbilly bands and he pushed her 
records with disk jockeys. She 
was soon in competitive concerts 
in Nashville and emerged as a 
national favorite. 

Unlike tbe fate of some rivals, 
her plunge into the spotlight did 
not lead to destruction. She look 
to neither drugs nor drink, 
though tbe pressure of her 
whirlwind tours upset her and a 
nervous breakdown lowered the 
curtain on a performance. Tbe 
reponsibility of a large family 
and her eager-beaver husband, 
occasionally discontent at being 


overshadowed, bolstered her and 
she prospered and survived. She 
had luck as well as pluck. 

Sissy Spacek makes her an ap- 
pealing heroine, conveying her 
innate simplicity and common 
sense. Tommy Lee Jones, as the 
husband who guards her from 
the pitfalls of her profession, 
salts his role with an ingratiating 
humor. lending it an edge of win- 
' ning self-mockerv. and Beverly 
d’ Angelo shines brightly as the 
star who befriends the novice 
singer and issues valuable advice. 
(At the Marignan. the Paraas- 
siens and the Hautefeuille in 
'English.) 

* * * 

Carlos S a ura in his films fre- 
quently indulges in nostalgic re- 
verie, flashing back to a long-ago 
childhood incident — either in 
the nursery or in the turmoil of 
the Spanish Civil War — that has 
left a permanent mark on a char- 
acter. 

His latest contribution, “Vrrre 
Vite,” which was awarded the 
Golden Bear at the recent Berlin 
festival takes no backward 
glances. It is firmly tied to the 
present, concerning the terrorism 
tha t is alarmingly active in his 
homeland just now. It is so true 
to the limes that some of it has 
come true, another example of 
life imitating art. Jose Antonio 
Valdelomar who plays the chief 
gangster has since been arrested 
for participation in a Madrid 
bank robbery. 

Saura omits the flashbacks on 
this occasion, introducing a band 
of youthful hoodlums and pictur- 
ing their crimes: holdups of 
banks and cash-laden mes- 
sengers. These boys, alumni of 
the slums and reform institutes, 
are the usual marginal figures of 


countless other movies. Their 
pleasures and their vices conform 
to those of their kind everywhere 
else. Cocaine is the “in” drugand 

so they are all sniffers. Their 
haunt is the regulation disco with 

its repetitious racket, alik e in 
Paris and Pittsburgh. Their 
clothes, their habits, their talk are 
like those of their counterparts 
the world over. Local color is 
limited to the flamenco wailing 
that accompanies the getaway 
cars. As a sociological report this 
is doubtless accurate. As drama 
the members of the gang would 
be made more interesting by 
stronger individualization. 

A romance of sorts has been 
woven into the f amili ar pattern. 
The gang leader picks up a come- 
ly waitress who becomes his in- 
amorata and she sticks on a false 
mustache to join in stickups. The 
initial robberies take place with 
clockwork precision, but at the 
climax, as might be expected, 
there is fatal gunplay and police 
pursuit. Tbe recruited waitress 
loses her lover to a stray bullet 
and. making off with me loot, 
disappears into the awaiting un- 
derworld. 

The ensemble acting has an 
easy, natural tenor and Saura 
tells his story in straightforward 
manner, executing the action 
sequences vigorously and sug- 
gesting in others his sympathy 
for these youngsters who, exclud- 
ed, avenge their exile by violence. 
(At the Ely sees Lincoln, the Mar- 
ignan -Concorde and the Hau- 
tefeuille in Spanish.) 


“Diva” is an amusing thriller 
tracing the breathless escapes of 
a young opera buff unwittingly 
involved in nefarious happenings 
in Paris after dark. The coveted 



fcft ; ' **»• 
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Spacek as Loretta Lynn. 

object of a wild chase this time is 
not a kidnapped peroxide blonde 
but a telltale tape that will con- 
fess shady secrets. Jean-Jaoques 
Bdneix has staged it at top speed 
and cast it proficiently. As a 
grace note, Wilhelmenia Wiggins 
Fernandez, the handsome black 
diva, renders an opening and 
dosing aria. (At the Berlitz, the 
Marignan-Concorde and the Gi- 
chy Pa the) 


Pop Music 


Some Americans Finding Musical Gold in Europe 


By Michael Zwerin 

international Herald Tribune 

j^ARIS — Following the tracks 
1 of Sidney Bechet, Turn Hen- 
drix and Mon Shuman, Americans 
Garland Jeffreys and the Stray 
Cals have recently found the 
streets of Europe to be paved with 
gold. 

After 13 years in the rock mines, 
after six albums for three record 
companies with _ 
obscure and long - 
vanished groups 
named Train, 1 
Mandor Beek- ; 
man, Romeo and , 

Grinder's Switch. , 

A&M . . was not | 
pushing Jeffreys’ ! 
album “Amen- 1 
can Boy and 
Girt." It was late Jeffreys 
1979, he was 36, 
living in a one-room apartment off 
Gramcrcy Park. He had sung with 
Lou Reed, John Cale and Eric 
Bur don, and he knew everybody in 
the business and they all knew 
him, but he was not exactly a star. 
He could feel it coming. He 
thought: “My record company is 
going to drop me." 

Which they did. Then “Mata- 
dor," the single from tbe album 
broke in West Germany. It went 
gold last year. It became No. 1 in 



Belgium, No. 3 in the Netherlands, 
No. 6 in Switzerland. He was fea- 
tured for an hour on tbe French 
TV rock program “Chorus." 

He was picked up by Epic, a di- 
vision of CBS Records, and his 
new album “Escape Artist,” re- 
leased two weeks ago, has already 
sold 16.000 copies in France alone. 
His just-concluded European tour 
was a roaring success, accompa- 
nied by full-page profiles in the 
European press. The French Com- 
munist Parry daily. L’Humanite, 
called him a “genius.” Garland 
Jeffreys’ life is about lo change. 

He was bom in the Sheepsbead 
Bay district of Brooklyn of mixed 
white, black and Puerto Rican an- 
cestry. He grew up a Catholic with 
mostly Italian and Irish kids. His 
best friends were Jews. He felt al- 
ienated from blacks. He began his 
career by frequently breaking into 
song for his classmates in PS 254. 
He says: “I really needed atten- 
tion. Everything I’ve done in my 
career has been to help me keep 
from going crazy. My childhood 
was characterized by physical 
abuse.” 

He leaves that hanging and 
when questioned about it smiles 
and nibs his chin: “I was afraid 
you were going to ask me that I 
was a precocious child. My parents 
were survival-oriented. They 
couldn’t handle me. I got beat a 

Exhibitions 


lot. I wrote songs about it, de- 
scribed my beatings on stage, tried 
to get it out of my system. I’ve 
talked to my parents about it but I 
think Mom blames Pop and vice 
versa. So I let it go. I don’t want to 
pin them down. But it's helped, we 
accept each other again." 

When he entered Syracuse Uni- 
versity, be became the first college 
student in his family. He received 
a scholarship to study Renaissance 
painting in Florence, spent a year 
there and learned fluent Italian. 
He returned to New York and be- 
gan to write songs. He wrote of 
kisses dreamed but never received, 
kids shooting dope, alienation, 
emptiness. “Escape Artist" is 
about “how I escaped the pain, es- 
caped my preoccupation with it, 
learned to stop playing the victim. 
I can handle my pain. I am no 
longer paralyzed by loneliness.” 
The album contains references to a 
Cinderella with no future, the 
“piss-stench-smell in the black 
stairwell," about lough modem 
times: One line goes: “Jump, 
jump, let’s make the great escape.” 
another tells about all the kids in 
the neighborhood who want to 
form a rock band and get “a piece 
of the glory." 

It’s an updated American ver- 
sion of the old Mick Jagger line 
asking: “What else can a poor boy 
do" but sing in a rock ’n’ roll 


The Life and Times of Von Steuben 


Atlanta Probing New Black Child Death ^ 


7 Tie Associated Press 

ATLANTA — A 21st case has 
been added to the list of unsolved 
child in the Atlanta area, 

and authorities were trying to 
determine Tuesday whether the 
body of a black youth found in a 
river was that of one of three 
youths who have been reported 
missing. 

At least seven otter bodies have 
been found in the Fulton County 
region where the partly decom- 
posed body was discovered Mon- 
day. And, as was the case with sev- 
eral other victims, the body was 
found in a river and dad only in 
ua derations, police said. 


Medical examiners planned an 
autopsy on the. body of the boy 
found ami d debris in a remote area 
of the Chattahoochee River. 

Fear and Tension 

The youth was tbe 21st black 
child found dead here since July, 
1979. At least three young black 
males are reported missing in tbe 
Atlanta area, although only two of 
those disappearances are being in- 
vestigated by the special police 
task force ali gned to the child 

d<*aihs. 

Tbe wave of unsolved killings 
has spread fear and stirred racial 
tension in this Southern capitaL 


Earlier this month President 
Reagan granted an extra SI. 5 mil- 
lion in U.S. funds to help un- 
derwrite the investigation of the 
police and FBI into the deaths. 

Fulton County Police Grief 
Clinton Chafin said the latest body 
appeared to have been in the river 
several days. Another officer said 
the victim looked to be from 20 to 
20 years old. 

Dr. Robert Stivers, chief medi- 
cal examiner for Fulton County, 
said the body was “pretty well de- 
composed” and could not be iden- 


By Helen Lion 

International Herald Tribune 

B ONN — He was an unem- 
ployed Prussian officer who 
had offered his services to the Brit- 
ish, the French, the Austrians and 
the Germans (in Baden) — all of 
whom turned him down. He ended 
up a& an adviser to Gen. George 
Washington and a much-bailed 
hero of the American Revolution. 

Unlike the Frenchman Lafay- 
ette and the Pole Kosduszko, who 
to their homelands, he 
and totally identified with 
his new country. Now, 250 years 
after the birth of the man who was 
baptized Friedrich Wilhelm Ludolf 
Gerhard Augustin von Steuben in 
the city of Magdeburg, an exhibi- 
tion traces his life and military ca- 
reer via archives, letters, dioramas, 
books and maps. 

Assembled by the Berlin-based 
Stiftung Preussiscber Kulturbesitz 
and composed of 350 items assem- 
bled from four countries, it has 
just closed in Bonn and will be 
shown next in Wuerzburg, at the 


Staedtische Galen e and the Otto 
Richter Halle, from April 12 to 
June II. 

Von Steuben was 47 in 1777 
when, armed with a letter from 
Benjamin Franklin to Washington, 
he left Europe and became Con- 
gress-appointed inspector general 
of the Continental Army with the 
rank of major generaL He played a 
leading role in making a discip- 
lined army out of a motley, ragged 
group of volunteers in a few 
months. He wrote about the prob- 
lems be confronted in Valley Forge 
in the spring of 1778: 

“The words company, regiment, 
brigade and division were so vague 
that they did not convey any idea 
upon which to base a calculation 
either of particular corps or of the 
army in general. They were so une- 
qual in number that it would have 
been impossible to execute any 

maneuvers. I have seen regiments 
stronger than a brigade; I have 
seen a regiment consisting of thirty 
men and a company of one 
corporal . . 


Bolivian Colonel Loses Co m wi an d 


LA 


The Associated Press 

PA Z — CoL Luis Arce 

z, who tost his job as interior 

minister on Feb. 26, has now been 
removed as cnnuTtffnder of Boliv- 
ia’s national military academy by 
President Luis Garda Meza. 

The president told a news con- 
ference Monday that the colonel 
asked to be given a leave of ab- 
sence from the armed forces to de- 
fend himself against allegations by 
news organizations and the U.5. 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
that he has been trafficking in co- 
caine. CoL Arce Gomez has re- 
peatedly denied the accusations. 

The colonel pur down a mutiny 
two weeks ago by 100 cadets who 
refused to accept him as com- 
mander. The rebefliaQ. was led by 
Gen. Hugo Cespedes. who had 
I w n <t#4*«isg minister before Gen. 
Garcia Meza’s mffitary coup last 
July. He and three cadets then 


sought diplomatic asylum in the 
Brazilian Embassy and recently 
went into exile abroad. 

Woman Flees Iran, 
Says She’s American 

Reuters 

ANKARA — A woman who 
said she is an American citizen and 

bad worked in an Iranian hospital 
has crossed secretly into Turkey 
and has asked to be sent to the 
United States, a spokesman for the 
American Embassy said Tuesday. 

The woman, who identified her- 
self as Dr. Elen ore Minguez, will 
be brought by Turkish authorities 
to Ankara from the eastern town 
of Agri. and U.S. officials will 
check her identify. According to 
the newspaper MiHiyet, she said 
the Iranians seized her passport to 
prevent her from leaving. 


until Tuesday at the earliest. 
Although officials did not imme- 
diately determine how the youth 
died. Chief Ch afin said there was 
little donbt the killing was a case 
for the special police task force. 
The two disappearances being 


handled bv the 


force are those 


of 10-year-old Darron Glass, last 
seen SepL 14. and 16-year-old Jo- 
seph Bell, who disappeared March 

Another black child, 13-year-old 
Timothy HiH, has been missing 
since March 13. but his case has 
not been turned over to the task 
force because of reports that he 
has been sighted since (hen. 

The fact that the victim was dad 
only in undershorts. Chief Chafin 
said, is "similar to some of the 
other recent cases we’ve had." He 
specifically mentioned the death of 
Lubie “Chuck” Geter, whose 
body, similariy clad, was found 
Feb. 5. He had been strangled. 

His body and six other victims 
were found in southwest Fulton 
County in the same pan of the 
metropolitan area where the body 
was pulled. from the river Monday. 



Von Steuben about 1770 (left) and Peaie portrait about 1781. 


in matters of equipment, he 
found conditions no better: 
"Muskets, carbines, fowling pieces 
and rifles were found in the same 
company." While they possessed 
bayonets before Von Steuben’s ar- 
rival, the American soldiers did 
not know how to use them until he 
showed them how (this was im- 
portant, since bayonets were used 
by the British). They had em- 
ployed them as spits on which to 
roast their meat. 

Personnel and Training 

As for personnel and training, 
Steuben noted that “each colonel 
exercised his regiment according to 
his own ideas or to these of any 
military author that might have 
fallen into his hands.” But he knew 
he could not translate Prussian 
military tradition into the Ameri- 
can army or make out of the U.S. 
soldier a depersonalized machine, 
as was the ideal in 18th-century 
European military thinking. “To 
our soldiers you can say, for in- 
stance, ’Do this' — and he does it," 
he said in a letter to a Prussian 
generaL “To my soldiers, on the 
other hand, I have to say first, 
‘This is the reason why you should 
do this or that,’ and only then does 
he do it,*’ 

Of Octal Manual 

The handbook he wrote to cor- 
rect American army chaos, “Regu- 
lations for the Order and Disci- 
pline of tbe Troops of the United 
States,” is no doubt Von Steuben’s 
most significant contribution to 
American independence. Pub- 
lished in 1779. it served as an offi- 
cial manual until 1812. 

One of the features of the exhi- 
bition is a diorama of the capitula- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town — a tableau based on an oil 
painting by John TrumbulL Von 
Steuben's active military career 
lasted until July 4, 17S4. when 
Friedrich Wilhelm became Freder- 
ic W illiam and was naturalized, to 
which cud he “renounced and ab- 
jured all allegiance and subjection 
to all and every foreign King. 
Prince, Potentate and State, in all 
matters ecclesiastical as well as civ- j 
iL” I 


band? Jeffreys struts like Jagger 
onstage, his instrumental backup 
and vocal textures are similar. This 
puts him in the revealing stance of 
being a black man wbo sounds like 
a white man imitating a black. 

Now he is back home touring; 
not yet the big halls, but he can 
pack a club five nights running. 
“American Boy and Girl” is being 
called a “classic” in the United 
States. “96 Tears," the single from 
“Escape Artist." is on the charts. 
“I can handle success," he says. “1 
know how good I am." 

* * * 

One day last spring the Stray 
Cats got sick of Long Island. Brian 
Setter. Lee Rocker and Slim Jim 
Phantom — all tattooed, with ba- 
nana-cut hair and under 20 — 
didn’t really think about it much. 
They just packed up and left for 
England. 

They had worked the New York 
rock circuit with their ’50s lineup 
of stand-up bass, trimmed-down 
stand-up drum kit and Les Paul 
guitar, playing Eddie Cochran, 
Gene Vincent, Warren Smith and 
Elvis Presley tunes. They had been 
considered amusing enough but it 
was sort of lonely and seemed not 
to be going anywhere. 

In London they found them- 
selves in the middle of a full-blown 
rockabilly revival. The kids were 
going back to the prehistoric days 
when bass players still slapped 
acoustic basses, when this new mu- 
se that would soon be called rock 
was emerging from BQl Haley’s 
revolutionary melange of hillbilly 
and rhythm and blues. 

The'Suay Cats slept on floors 
for awhile but they began adding 
their own material to the old ’50s 
warhorses and, being American, 
they were more visible than the 
English groups in the same bajg. 
Jimi Hendrix was discovered in 
England before be was in his na- 
tive America. They were on a pil- 
grimage. They bad the advantage 
of the charged perspective exile 
can bring. Reviews were ecstatic. 

While still unreleased at home, 
their First album, “Stray Cats” 
(Arista), has reached No. 5 on the 
British charts and it is rising. They 
manage to capture the spirit of the 
’80s through ’50s textures, adding 
rather than recycling. One of their 
originals, “Storm the Embassy," is 
a call to aims in defense of the 
U.S. hostages in Iran. Setter, who 
wrote it, objects to the description 
“reactionary." explaining: “It's 
just an angry song written on the 
spur of the moment. I don’t know 
if we should have really stormed 
the embassy. It’s a comment on 
apathy in a crisis situation." 

He continues: “If I was back in 
New York I'd probably be bored 
and not writing anything. But 
when there’s a lot happening to 
me, like now, I get a lot of ideas.” • 


DIAMONDS 



TOUR BEST BUY 

Single diamonds ai wholesale prices 
bv ordering direct from Antwerp, 
the world's most important cut- 
diamond market. Give diamonds 
10 the ones >ou love. bu> for^ 
investment, for >our cnjovmcnt. ' 

11 nh‘ li/rilhlil b» Ht i ■ / V7i «■ ho 

1 7 nfi/ in. 

Joachim Goldenstein “ 
diamantexport 
Established 1928 

Peltkaanstraat 62, B-2000 Antwerp 
Salgl sm - TeL: Q 31 3L07.5L 
Tdex: 71779 syl h. 

at she Diamond Club Bide. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Mar. 31 

Tables include the nationwide prices up w ibe closing on Wail Street. 


H Month Slade 


OtM 

Clow Prcv 


Hlan low Dlv. m * nd. p e lWi. man low quoLCIok 


I4V. 9% AAR 40 

52ft 27ft ACF 1» 

27 11% AMP U« 

244b lira am mil 
119b *N*PL 
17* 26 ARA I.«4 

91% 37% ASA SO 

73 81* ATO AO 

45 IS^AV* 32 

tlh 34 AtjWLb 1-X4 
35* Hi* ACtneC 140 
Sft 2ft AdmOo JU 
17 III* Ada Ex 1.88* 

714 3ftAtbnMI JOe 
44ft 20 AMD , 

401* 30 AettiL, XT 
25 16% Ahmns 150 

4ft 2 Ailean 
54V 32ft AlrPrfl AO 
24ft 15ft AlrbFr, UP 
15ft 9ft Afczona JU 
7ft SVjAloP dpi. 67 
75 S6 AlaP nt « 
92 74ft AlaP At 11 
TOft 51 AlaP Of 8-28 
IB 13 Alowsco 140 
40ft 21 Alikin * M) 
40ft 23ft A 1 Deny 1J0 
17 7ft Albarto 40 
25 ITHAIWsn 
40 22ft Alcon 
30 35ft AlceSId 2 
14ft S'** Ale* dr 
37ft 17ft AIIbCp 1.09 
JSft 19ft AMCo PfXBi 
51ft 23ft AlaLud 1-40 
7 0* J/ftAlBUI pi 3 
20ft 15V, AleLd ptX19 
17 12ft AllBPw 1.94 
20 Vi 12ft AllHlGp 1 
41ft 41ft AffdCfl 2 JO 
22 10ft Alld Mnl .92 
11% 7ft AlhdPd S JO 
25% 18ft a I ids It 1 JO 
37ft 23ft AlllsCh 2 


3.4 B 20 Hft »1*S 1191 

SlI 1C 90 «ft 48 49 +1 

4.7 -7 1249 24% 2£ft 24ft 

307 14ft 14ft 14ft + ft 
3 7% 7% 7% 

J4 T tf M'<. »t M + * 

9.7 739 51ft 49ft 31ft- ft 

11 4 115 1«4 19ft 10ft + ft 

.9 JO 43 34 35ft + ft 

2J17 291 Mft 59ft 40 + % 

XS 7 43 35ft 2S 25’-+ ft 

.7 0 441 5ft 4ft Sft+lft 
11 38 IS Mft IS + ft 

15 5 79 5ft 5ft 5ft+ ft 

It 553 24ft 45ft 24%+ ft 
AS 5 912 35ft 25ft 3Sft+ ft 

*2 0 39 1»ft 19 1 - 19ft + ft 

8 76 4 3ft 3 %— ft 

IJ1I 381 45ft 44% 4Jft 

7J 9 207 15V 15ft lift— ft 
5537 145 14ft 13% l+ft + 1 
14. 14 41* 6 41* + ft 

It 250 40V: 40’S <Mft— ft 

14. r3W 79 79 79 

It zl30 55% 55% £5% 

IflL 4 21 151, IS*. 15ft + ft 

2.1 6 234 29ft 29ft 20ft— ft 

14 9 126 31ft 33 33’*.+ % 


3J 5 84 14% 13ft Uft+ ft 

Id 9 44 2444 M<» 54* + % 

U 4 771 37V: J7 37%+ % 
ti 7 55 37ft 37 37% 

23 13% 13ft lift 

13 7 23 32ft 3fft 32ft+ ft 

14 8 19ft 10ft 10ft + ft 

14 13 160US3V, 52 53ft+lft 

3* 11 U 79 77% 70 +2ft 

11 7 17ft 16ft lift- *9 

1A S 246 14 13ft 13ft 

SO 10 192 20ft 19% 20ft + ft 
43 6 J87 S»W 52% 5204+ ft 

4.4 « 78 21ft 20ft 30ft- ft 

2J 1 8* Mb Bft+ % 

7.4 6 218 23% 33 23 — ft 

6J 9 50 31ft 31ft J1% + ft 

2J17 144 024 21ft 24 +2% 

11 lift 13ft 11ft+ ft 
5J 5 1048 3544 34ft 34ft— ft 
10. 5 53 41 39ft 40 —ft 

17 9 2733(165% 62% 44 ft + 3ft 
16 7u84 81 ft 84 +4 

12 d W 21ft 21ft 2>ft 

11 6 1504 36ft 35ft 36 + ft 

13 9 1 57 153ft 154ft— 2ft 

13 19 176 1 2ft lift 12 


S IlH AllrAu -64b 

ft lift AlpnPr 
37 21 V. Alcoa % 130 

64ft 23ft AmlSuD 40 
62ft 37ft Amin ?-*0 
01 48ft Arm* of 3 
24ft 17ft Amrce 132 
54% 29ft AHMS ,1.10 
228 93 AHw nn.50 

13% 7ft AmAor .16 
15% 6% AmAIr 

5 2ft AAlr «t 
17% 13ft AAlr Of 2.18 
20ft 13 ABOKr JSb 
88ft 58ft ABmdS 6 JO 
4144 28ft A B^d pll.70 
29ft 21ft ABrd pfX75 
44ft 29ft ABrd PIX47 
36% 2Sft ABdCSt 160 
21ft 11 ABIdM Jt 
16ft Oft ABlraPd AS 
10% 5ft ACnfry .TOc 
34ft 23ft ACvon 160 
34ft 14ft ADT 160 
19ft 15ft AElPvy 22® 

48ft 25% AmE*P 2 
9% 7ft AFcmll 60 
45 2Sft AGttCp 2 
34ft 33% ACfl I JU 223 
20ft lflhAGIBd 2JMe 
28ft 17ft AGnCv 1640 
»ft 1 1 ft AHerttL .40 
26*v ISftAHolsI 1.(2 
34ft 23ft A Hama 160 
149 108% AHma P< 7 

52 30 AHo«B .92 

44ft 33ft AMI 1 64 

4ft 3% AnMolr 
ft 39ft ANotR 364 
ft 15ft ASLFlo JW 
lift 1 1 % A5J1D s 60 
37ft 29 AmStd aX» 
II 6% ASIerll M 
30ft 20ft Am5fr 60 
49 37ft AStr pi 561 
56ft 45 ATT 560 
59ft 48 ATT pt 4 
44% 31 ATT pf 364 
45% 3lft ATT P< 3J4 
13% 10ft AWotr 1.06 
Id* UKAWaf Pi 163 
12ft Bft AWa SoflJS 
34ft 18 Ameron 160 
30 12ft AntesD 60 
35ft 19ft A mark I 
35ft 22ft Amfae 164 
56% 33 AMP In 1 JO 
12ft 5 AmrOP 
32ft 14ft Amstar 160 
6ft 5ft Amo PI 68 
49 31 Amatad 2.48 

JB* 15ft Analog 
21ft 19% Anchor 1J6 
27ft 18% AnCloy i JO 
14ft Aft Anoallc 68 
36ft 24ft Anneu nU08 


1584 14ft 14% t4.ft+ ft 
238 4ft 4% 4ft + % 


15 46 14ft 14*3 14ft + ft 

16 23 145 19ft 18ft l«%— ft 

BJ 5 324 74 74% 75*+ 1* 

4J I 34 It 36 +3 

ir 7 22ft 22ft 22ft— ft 

6.9 10 3»ft 17ft MTV + lft 

+9 6 282 22ft 32% 32ft + ft 

4.1 i 24 21% 21 3llh + ft 

10 8 23 16ft li 16ft 

!JJ 7 27 10% 10 W 

5.0101171 Bft 31% 32 + ft 
4.1 11 400 Il35 34% 34ft + ft 
14. 7 474 16* loft 16ft— ft 

46 • 784 44 45ft 4Jft+ ft 

4.9 6 BS 8ft 8ft 8ft+ ft 
A* S 1«3 43ft 42ft *3ft + 1 
PJ J 3Sft 15 ft 15ft— % 

12. 29 14ft 16% 16ft— ft 

56 14 28ft 28ft 28ft 

13 1 5 19 16ft 19 + ft 

SO T 243 22ft 21ft 5314 + 1% 

S3 1 2 1074 34% 33ft 3Jft+ ft 

16 1 ul50*i 150“i 15tm+1ft 

I. 914 485 49ft 47ft 48% + lft 

16 18 404 42ft 41ft 42%+ ft 

199 4ft 4ft 4ft 

7.9 9 172 44ft 43% 43*— ft 

AS B 10 16ft 18ft 189k + ft 

56 B 48 14ft 14ft 14ft— ft 

61 6 390 36ft 36% 36ft— ft 

1610 250 10 94* 9ft+ ft 

If 4 7d 25ft 25% 2517+ % 

14. 3 3*ft 39ft 39ft+ ft 

10. 6 2521 51ft 51% £1*7+ ft 

76 9 54% 51ft 54 + % 

II. 12 31ft 33ft 33ft+ % 

11. 9 34ft 34ft 34ft+ ft 

BJ 4 18 13 12ft 12ft+ ft 

9J, Z320 M16 15ft 15ft 

13. zlO 10 10 10 + ft 

O 6 H 32% 32 32%+ ft 

U 6 5* 27ft 25ft TTVi + lft 

36 14 TZ3 28ft 28% 23H+ ft 

5J 5 B09 27ft 27% 27ft + ft 

22 15 300 55% 54ft 55 +1% 

9 48 9ft 9ft «ft — ft 

4J 4 169 25ft 25ft 2Sft+ ft 

11 3 5ft 5ft 5ft— ft 

52 0 60 48 47ft 47ft + ft 

22 41 20% 23% 79ft— ft 

66 1 154 20ft 19ft 20 +lft 


38ft 20ft Anlxlr s 24 
13ft 6ft Antnnv 


13ft 4ft Antnnv 64 
23ft 17UAMICJI 5-24 
30ft 35% AndiP unSOe 
69ft SZV/AaPw OHL17 
24% 10 A«plMB 
3210 2 flft Areata 128 
26% Areal of 2 
22 Vi Atcal Pl2.lt 
ft 18ft ArctlD 5 .13 


19 4 94 12ft 

II 9 495 35 
614 405 30ft 
SO 7 12 8ft 

1.025 443 u24 
1.9 41 27 

li zlOO 54 
Id 49 18 
3610 1671/34 
4.7 II 1/43 
66 12 U34 


12% 12ft+ ft 
34ft 34ft+ % 
34% U +lft 
Bft Bft+ ft 
23 73 ft — ft 

26ft 26ft— ft 
54 54 +1 

17ft 17ft— ft 
32ft 34 +!ft 
41ft 43 +3 
33 34 +lft 


19ft 14% ArlzPS 2.12 
105 77 AriPpI 10.70 

13% 6ft ArKBsl 


S % 6ft ArkBst 
21ftArlrLG 
4ft 2 ArlnRty 


6 8 486 30ft 20ft 2014— % 
13. 6 553 14% 16ft 16ft 
11. zdO 93 Va 93ft 92ft 


il 7 11 lift lift 11%+ ft 
4613 649 35ft 34ft 34ft+ % 


9% 5% Armada 
41% 23 Arnica 164 
52% 10 Anne afl.10 
38ft 14% ArmRu 120 
18ft 12ft ArmWIn 1.10 

1% 17% ArnCp I 

I 16 ArawE s.16 
19 8ft Artro 20 
17 fftArvIn M3 
24% laVrArvm pt 2 
53ft 30ft Asarco 160a 
45% 29 Ash 1 01 1 260 
44ft 34 AshlO Pf4j0 
44 35% Alhl PI w(3.96 

30% lTftAldDG 160 
25% 15% Athlono ISO 
19ft 14% AtCyEI 1.94 
74ft 42% AtlRIdi 220 
41 31 AtIRc Pi 3.75 

177 99% AHRc pttJO 


18ft 10ft AflasCp 
47 22ft Auoot 68 
55% 33% AutoDta .76 
32% 20ft AvcnOa 120 


64 41 A VCD of 320 

25% ISftAverv BO 
40 21ft Avncl 1 
40% Bft Avan 3 
46 17% Avdln s 


169 2ft 2ft 2ft 

T 4 7% 7% 7% 

19 9 412 41ft 41% 41ft+ ft 

4j 0 22 52ft 52 57ft + ft 

11 9 227 i/39ft 38ft 38ft 

46 9 521 IT A 16ft 17 

ST 9 14 17% 17ft 17ft— % 

.8 11 45 19ft 19 19%+ % 

I. 111 47 18% lift 18ft 

6.9 18 187 16ft 16% 14%— % 

76 5 34ft 24% 24% 

22 4 744 4Sft 44 45ft + lft 

66 7 239 37% 36% 34ft 

11 IDO 36ft 36ft 36ft + ft 

10. 32 40ft 39ft 39ft— ft 

52 9 1178 u31ft 30% 30ft+ ft 
62 7 81 24ft 24% 24ft+ ft 

Z 8 1757 ^ ^ S 

II. z550 34ft 33ft 33ft + 1 

22 5 126 126 126 —1% 

1Z 26 17% 16% 17 

1.123 105 45% 44ft 45 + % 

1621 136 uS6ft 55% 56%+ 1ft 

a 51058 24ft 24% 26%+ ft 

18 54% 52ft 53ft— ft 

36 9 173 23ft 22% 22%+ ft 


1.9 11 591 53% 51% 53ft + lft 

7.9 91214 38 37ft J7W + I 

19 44 39ft 39 


J7W+I 

39ft— % 


3ft lft BT Mid 
22ft 7ft BadM 60a 
14% 6% Bathe wl 

53ft 77ft Bkrlntl 60 
» 13ft Baldor 28 
50 24ft Baldwll 160 

S % 19% BallCo 160 
% 17ft Bally Ml .10 
24% I Bft BallGE 154 


43% 33 Ball PIB4J0 
31% 20% Bond) 120 
25% 14% Bandao .M 
34ft 15% BofiaPnl 120 
38% 28ft BKNY 3 
14ft 10ft Blnrva 1.14 


30% 22ft BnkAm 164 
27ft 20% BkAmR n 2 
32ft 24ft BnkTr sUU 
27 18ft BkTr pf268 
16ft 9ft Banner .16 
69 27ft BarnrO 40e 
28% lift BardCR 64 
25ft 14ft BumCp 1 
35ft 17ft Bomct 120 
24ft 16% BarvW s 22 
9ft 4ft BasRM 
10 34ft Baa sell 166 
58% 38ft BaxTrv 26 
9ft 4ft BavFIn 
2» 19 BavSIG 227 
13% 6ft Bowk s 1 
24ft 16% BeatFd 160 
47ft 34ft Beal at 328 
43ft 23ft Beckm 2* 
54ft 28ft BectnD 1 
25 10 Baker 

29% 25ft BelCOP S 
7% 5ft BefdnH 26b 
34ft 19% BellHOw .96 
17 8ft Belli nd 24 
18ft 14% BelCd 0180 
29% 21 Bemls 160 
63ft 38ft BemflK 3 
S3 35 Berta* pi 4 jm 

24ft 17% BentCfi ! 
40 27ft Be net otOO 
23ft 16ft Better pi 260 
15ft 6ft BengIB 
4% lft flerkev 
28% 15ft BestPd 24 
32 19 Batti5ii 160 

37% 34 BMThr B60 
29 17ft Binnev .93 
33ft 17 BIsFSL 80 
23ft 14% BlKkDr .74 
28ft 23ft BlkHP nl.«6 
25% 15 Blfllrjn 1 
17% 14% BlftsL s I 
36% 22ft BICkMR Ut 
33ft 24 Blue B I-SO 
4ft 2ft BobleBr 
44% 32 Boeing 160 
46 29 BelsaC 1.9Q 

28ft 19ft BORMn 1.9Q 
45% SlftBorflW 768 
<% 2ft Bormns 20 
24ft I Bft BosEH 280 
77ft 60ft BOSE 0(888 
10ft B%BosE Pfl.17 
12ft 9ft BosE prl6e 
«% 3% Braniff 

28% 31 BrioSI 128a 
58ft 31ft BrlstM 184 
62 34% BrlstM pi 2 

- 38ftBHIP1 224e 

lift BrkwGi 120 
24ft 19 BktUG 2.40 
34% TOftBemSH 122 
36ft 22 Bern Go 2.10 
33% lift BwnPer 84 
17ft 10ft Bmswft .90 
30ft 32ft Brmh p)240 
43% 21% BrushW 1 
, 27ft 15ft BuCVEr 88 
5 %l 4%Budg of 60 
10% B Bundy .40 
1B% 14ft BunkrH 2-14 
52ft 20ft BunkR 1.40 
23% 14% Burllnd 1J2 
77 33 BrINHi 125 

11% 16ft BrlN p(113 
9ft 4ft BrmRL 
72 46% Burrsh 260 

16% 10 Builein 82 
31% 12 Budas 


73 2% 2% Z%+ ft 

1.9 9 369 32% 31ft 32%+ % 

464 14ft 13ft 14ft + ft 
.9 19 1823 46% 45ft 46 + % 
1813 12 111% 18ft 18% 

U 9 63 48% 47% 48% +1% 
52 6 49 u30ft 9% 30ft + % 
8111486 21% 30% 21% + 1 
IZ. 6 W9 22% 21% 2214 + H 

13. ZlOO 34 Vt 34 34 — ft 

48 7 47 26ft 26ft 26%+ % 

32 11 395 24 23ft 24 + % 

38 6 44 34% 34 34U— ft 

8.0 5 111 37% 37ft 37%+ ft 
08 6 65 13% 13% 13%+ ft 
5J 4 1794 27ft 26% 27 + % 
Mil 38 25ft 25ft 25ft + ft 
i* 4 171 31% 31ft 31%+ % 
If. 17 21% 21 flU 
1J11 298 9%d 8% 9%— ft 

8 244 39% 39 29 — % 

1818 304 28ft 27% 28ft+ % 
46 6 14 22% 22% 23%+ % 

36 8 . 64 35ft 34% 35V: + 1 
1815 76 20ft 1«% 30 + % 

SO 190 5% 5% 5%+ ft 

28 13 103 55ft 54% £Sft+Tft 
1-3(6 305 1*59% 58ft 58% + % 
13 77 9 8ft 8%+ ft 

11. 6 8 22 21% 21% 

11 8 3 12% TZft 12% 

78 7 1211 20% 19ft 19%- ft 
if 123 39% 39ft 39ft— ft 
(8 21 73 34ft 36% 36%+ % 

-2.1 15 235 48% 48% 48%+ % 

6 95 15% 14% 15 

9 228 29 % 78% 29 

5.9 « 28 4ft 6 6ft 

36 8 336 28 25% 28 +2 

1.6 8 334 lift 14ft 14ft+ ft 
6 12 15% 15% 15% 

55 8 42 U29ft 29 29ft+ ft 

51 0 179 59% 58ft SBft 

82 85 49 48 49 +1 

*0 6 355 27 22K 22ft— % 

14. 2 30ft 30 30%+ ft 

14 240 17ft 17ft 17ft 

7 123 7ft 7ft 7ft- ft 

8 114 4ft 4ft 4ft+ ft 

1815 422 25% 24% 25 +1 
52 II 452 30% 30ft 30%+ ft 
U 17 190 35ft 34% 15 — ft 
3815 77 25ft 24% 24ft— ft 
36 2 22% 22 22 — % 

36 9 523 71% 20% 21ft+ ft 
86 7 5 23ft 27% 27%+ ft 

41 r 30 21 21 21 

52 7 126 UlB% 17ft 18% + 1 

56 13 1)4 32ft 12ft 32ft+ ft 

58 6 257 32 31 lift* % 

103 4ft 4ft 4ft- ft 

42 63010 35% 35 35ft 

A6 8 243 43% 41ft 41ft+ % 
48 6 534 28% 28 28ft+ ft 

56 8 420 44 43ft 44 +1% 
52375 13 3% 3ft 3% 

14. 6 70 30ft 30ft 20% 

14. 1200 64 43 tSft— 1 

■ 4. 2 8ft 8% 8ft+ ft 

14. 11 10ft 10% 10%+ ft 

454 4ft 4% 4%+ ft 

5.1 9 95 25ft 25 25ft + % 
3214 300 56% 54ft S6ft+ ft 
32 6 40 59 40 + ft 

6.6 4 100 34 33% 33ft + ft 

72 7 60 17 14ft 14%+ % 
10. 5 *53 23% 22ft 23ft+ % 
46 6 35 30% 30% 20%+ ft 

5.7 6 1 14 u37% 36% 37ft + % 

2817 713 u33% 32% 33% + 1 ft 
52 17 7056 17 16ft 14ft +1ft 
»J> It 38ft 99% 797h+ft 
26 13 114 42ft 41 41ft— lft 

10 10 279 23 % 22% Z7%+ % 

IX 4 4% 4% «%+ ft 

SJJO 37 10ft 10 I0ft+ % 

14. 4 lift 15% 1S%— ft 

U 11 204 47% 44% 47 + Vi 

6.9 7 S52 27 70% 32 +lft 

12 91407 48ft 67 47ft + 1% 
IX 5 17% 17% 17%+ ft 

12 748 6% 6ft t%+ ft 

4.926 952 53 53ft S9ft+ ft 
42 7 44 12ft IS 13ft 

_9 109 21% 21 71 % — ft 


70% 34ft CBI Ind 120a 
57ft 42ft CBS 260 
12% tftCCI 
19 6% CLC 

19ft (2 CKA Fn 
24ft ISViCNA pf l.ig 
lift B CM A I l,l|o 

75% 54ft CPC 340 
20ft 13ft CP Not 2 
55% 41ft C5X 266 
27ft 14% CT5 .90 
36% 2 5ft £abar s 80 
1XV* 7ft Codenc 
17ft lift Caesars 
41% left Callhn JOr 


H JTftCamrf rt J3 
.82 26% CmRL g la 


33ft 23%Cam5g 2.10 
27 20 CompT 127 

45 29% CdPac gljo 

28% 18% CanPE 01.12 
36V1 13ft canaiR m 
35% 19% Cannon «206 
72 43 CaoCKS 20 

73% 16 Coohld T20 
IBP* SV. Cert no a 30 
94w il Carlisle 1.44 
" 21 Carnal 182 

6%CaraprT 22 
_ 16% CarPw Z24 

35% 18% CarP p(267 
53 27ft Car Tec 2 
74ft 1314 ZarV»T 120 
‘2 15 Cordis, 1.16 

« 25 CortH pi 2 

14ft iftcanwi 40 

■ IS ? 4 Qbcng i.im 


Sft 10ft CMIlCk 80 
« 43% CatrpT 260 

77% il CeeeCn .90 
68% ?9ft Celonw 380 


26 17 IOI 49ft 4944 49ft+ U 
S’ 8 133 54 % 5514 55%— 1U. 
9 2204 u12% 12 12%+ % 

9 24 17ft 16% 17ft+ ft 

_ 9 19 16% lift 14ft— ft 

S6 4 20ft » 20 — ft 

IX 34 4 0ft 8%-r ft 

15 0 622 71ft 70% 70ft— % 

ML 6 28 19ft 19 19ft + ft 

46 B 637 1/54% 54% 33ft + l 
U12 tOOum 37% 27%+ % 
22 7 22« 25% 3344 34ft— ft 

4 41 12% 17 12ft— ft 

11 732 12ft 12 12%+ ft 

22 16 171 25% 23ft 25H+ % 

818 33 54ft 54% 54ft + % 

104 53% 52% 53ft + lft 
68 7 417 37 3144 31%+ % 

38 8 ISO 37 26ft 2*ft+ ft 
241 41% 40ft 40% 

1024 23% 23ft 22% 

22 29 6 28ft 21% 28H+ ft 

48 7 36 25% 25ft 25%+ ft 
813*337 49 67 «8ft + 1% 

12 7 303 23 22 % 23 + ft 

18 593 7ft 7 7ft + ft 

18 IB 193 u99% 9t% 99%+4ft 
68 7 498 :*% » 29 — % 

13 4 16 16 15ft 15%+ % 

IX 7 237 18ft 18ft 18% + % 
14. 181 19ft lift Hft—1% 

4810 43 44ft 4Sft 44ft + ft 

58 6 17 21% 71 21ft 

5.9 9 331 19ft 18ft 19ft+ ft 
68 7 31% 31ft 31ft— 2% 

2.7 11 600U15% 14% 14ft + % 
II. 6 71 7% 9ft 9iA 

4812 371 13ft 12ft 13%+ ft 
X7 10 407 64% 64% 64%+ ft 
43 5 85 72W 21% 3116— % 
58 8 29« 66 64ft 46 +2 


Oi’oe 

12 Month Stack Sis Otto P«V 

Hlah Law Oh/, in S YW. P.'E lOOi Mian Low Cvot.CioK 


44 33 Cetan ofiJO 

12% 5% Ceded 

46% 29% Centax 23 
15% H%Cen5oW 188 
19% 15 CmHJd 286 
15% 11% CenllLI 182 
41 30 CnILl BI4.50 

24ft 22% CnILl PI2J7 
13% 9% CenllPS 1.40 

58% 23% CnLaE 130 
14% 11 CeMPw 1J3 
19% WHCnsovc JM 
77ft CotiTeL X10 
42% 12% CvnlrDI 20 
9% 7% entry TL .70 

41% 20% Cetwlll 1.40 
17% li%Crr-(eed .90 
34% 11% CnsAlr M 
30% 19% CRnipin 1.48 

79% 19ft ChmJ on 20 

50 44ft cum I pf«40 

lift 8ft ChomSP 80 
37% 11% OlcrtCO I 
20ft 4% Ctiort wt 
18 10% Chart nflAS 

17ft 9 cnasFd Tie 
49% 35% Chase 3.10 
46ft S3 Chase mtJ5 
47 34% Chaw Mi2S 

10 tft Chelsea M 

54ft 34% ClImNY 144 
74ft 16% ChNY pf 187 
37 18% ChMVO .96 

34% 7lft ChesPn 142 
49ft 10ft ChIMIw 

34% 15% ChIMI at 
74% 16% ChIPnsT 2 
8 3ft ChkFull 304 
40 lift ChrllCft All 
13% 8% Oirtsfn ./Or 

25% 15% Chrama 1.10 
10ft 4ft Chryslr 
5ft 3 Chry, wt 
10% 3% Chrvs pf 

34% 18% Church .72 
29% 23 C In Bdl 232 
19ft 14 ClnGE 284 
34ft 38 OnG Pf 4 
44U 31 ft ClnG Pf 4.75 
90 43ft ClnG Pi 983 
41% 26ft ClnMI , .79 
23 17% Clllcrn 1J6 

61% 29% CIIISvc IjU 
30ft 14% Cliylnv 1^0 
2% IftCllvl Wl 
46 23 cityln P( 2 

38% 29% C lark E 220 

+1ft T3>u Clrk.O S I 
40% 25% ClvCI, lAOa 
18 k? 13% CtevEJ 288 
9ft 5ft Cieveak 60 
14ft Bft Clara* 88 
12ft 7ft Clued P M 
Iff*. 6 Ctuett pf l 
81b 4ft Coactim 
53ft 16ft Coastal Ma 

51 23% Cell pi 183 
9ft 4% CacaBII .16 

38ft 29ft CocaCI 2J2 
32ft 15ft ChtwBk 1 
23 10 CoIrNl 88 

13% 4% Coleco 

17ft IlftCoIpPal 1.12 
9% 4% CallAlk .73 

16% 8 CallhiF 22 

94ft 14% Col Pen 1.40 
50ft 38ft Coll Ind X9A 
121 83% Colt Pi 425 

43ft 34 C cl Gas 170 
55% 49% CHIOS pfX4B 
44ft 37 ColuPct 40 
114 99 C50 PlD 

119ft 100 C50 PlnlSJS 

33% lift Contain 180 
54ft 36ft CmbE S120 


22 17% Com* » 28 

53% 24 Cmdrl s 
23ft 16% CmwE 280 
7ft 5ft CwE WtA 
17% 12% CwE PI 1.90 
85 56 CwE PIBO-40 

73ft 52% CwE PI 828 
24 19% CwE Ol 287 

71ft 51ft CwE nl 8.40 
52 32% Comsat 220 

29% 16% Cony s 26 
11 13ft ComPS XM 
39ft 17ft Camper 28 
29ft 15ft CompSc 
87% 40ft cptvsn a 
23% 15ft ConAS s .75 
43ft 31% CanaMI 220 
SS 31% CannGn 126 
10ft 20% ConnM 2 20 
17ft 131b CnnNG 180 
73 41 Canada 380 

21 15ft Conroe 80 
27ft 21 ConEfl X96 
87 67ft CanE Pf 4 
41ft 38 CanE p(485 
A i 33ft CanE Pf 5 
29ft 19ft CanFd* 1.90 
49ft 48% ConF PI480 
39 18 CnsFrl 180 

57 37ft OwNG J82 
21ft 15ft ComPw 226 
38ft 28% CnPw pfA5Q 
27 23ft CnPw pfXVS 
31ft 23% CnPw prXB$ 
21% ISftCnPw prX50 
18ft 17ft CnPw pr223 
»ft left CnPw pf28] 
13 6ft ContAir 
8ft 5ft ContCoo J2| 
31ft 21ft CnllCp X40 
64 52 CUC pIBXSO 

37ft 25ft CntlGrp 280 


20ft ISftCntGp pi 3 
43ft 32ft CntGP PUJ0 
36ft 24% Contlll 180 


16ft 13% ConITel 184 
77ft 44ft CIlDola .90 
53 26 Conwd 220 


7ft 4ft CookUn .15 
62 29V? Caapr 124 

63% 32 COOPI 01X90 
41 14ft Coop Lab 80 
CaapTp .90 
Copt pn25 


— . 78% I 
27% 16 I 
18ft 4ft I 
15ft 14ft « 


gppwd 180 
urdurn 22 
9 rein s 28 
imC 223 

urrfllk 126 


35% 1 Bft Cowl 44 1 

tB 37ft CaxBr S .47 
6ft 4 Craig 
47V, 30ft Crane 180b 
48ft 29ft Cray s 
9 6% CredfF 80 

24% 20% CredF pfX75 


24% 20% CredF pfX75 
37ft 70ft Crlton s 
40% 24ft CrOCkN 280 
17 19 CrckN paiB 

26ft 17% CrmpK 124 

43ft 17ft CrouHIn 1 

35ft Z27b CrwnCk 
62ft 33V? CrwZel 220 
68% 45ft CrZel PI4A1 
35ft 22ft CrumF Si 84 
19% 4ft Culbro 
44ft 2Sft CutnEn 180 
10% 7ft Cur r Inc i.io 
46% 17ft CorfW I 

29 19ftcvelaas la 


6ft 2ft DMG 
9ft <ft DPF 
14ft 4ft Daman 20 
19ft 13% DanRIv 1.|J 
29ft 17ft DanoCP 180 
26ft 24% Daniel s 
49ft 39ft DartK 0380 


•7ft 45ftDataGn 
33ft 12% Dal Ter 
- 63ft 43ft Datnni i 
14ft 9ft Davca -56 
72 55% Dove pf«S 

56ft 36ft DavIHd 2 
IS lift DaytPL 182 

65 48ftDPL pi 720 

106 B7 OP L pnZ50 
49ft 28ft Deere 1.90 
14ft iuft Delmp 152 
74ft 31ft DrllaA 160 
17 Bft DeUona 
56 35ft DdxC nlJ4 
29ft l5ftDenMfa 120 
27 17ft Dam vs M 
21ft 14 DenlDiy 88 
lift 10 DetEd 180 
63ft 48% DelE PfS-50 
7> 57 D«f£ PI92Z 

64% 44ft D8IE Pf785 
24ft 18ft DE p<F 225 
Z3ft 1« DE Pf B 225 
19 13% DetE prZ28 

IS 20ft Dexter 1 
11% Bft DIGIor M 
23ft ISft DIOIa pfX2S 
26ft 14% DlalCP 120 
50 28% Dlalnt X20 

22ft 13ft Dlaln ptlJO 
38ft 2Sft DlemS 1 88 
57ft HM4 DleboM 80 
98% 59% DlBllal 
37% TtfeDlllinpn 20 
Sift 20ft Diilng Pf 2 
25 13% Dillon 1.00b 

63ft 41% Disney 1 
8% 4 Olvrtln 

15% iQftDrPepp 26 
I37ft 51% Dames 80a 
98ft 16ft Donald 80 
9% 3ft Don LJ .16 
40ft 23ft Dannly 128 
24ft 12ft Dorsey 80 
64ft 33 Dover 184 
39 29 DawCh 180 

S ft 341k Dowjn 184 
ft 23ft Drava , 

57 41ft Drew s 80 
17ft 13ftDr«*B X03e 
lBft Hft Drevfs s 22 
$7 33ft duPenl 280 
19ft M duPnf otjjo 
50ft 38ft duPnt PI 460 
19% 15% DukeP 284 
82ft 60 Duka Pta.70 

79% 55 Duke pfi20 
27% 18ft Duke pf289 
45ft 35ft DunBr UM 
15ft llftDuoU 180 
17ft 12ft Dun pi 187 
19 I3*i Duo Pi 2 
18% 13ft Due pi 287 
I Bft 13111 Dlta PTKX10 
10 14% Dm PT 221 

37 soft DvcaP n 

10ft 5% DvnAm .15 


11 1 35% 35ft 3ff% 

IS 774 12ft lift 13ft 
8 fl 123 « 39% 40 + % 


IX 6 399 13ft 13ft 13ft+ !4 
IX 5 31 17% 17V} 17ft— ’.b 


IX 7 22 13ft Hft Hft 
14. tTOB 32 37 12 + Si 


IX zlOO 3ft SS’b 23’i? 

11 7 80 ICR* 10ft 10ft- ft 


14 13 177 49ft 48% fmtn» 

14. 7 At 12ft 1) !9ft 

58 5 134 14% lift 14T»+ % 

B8 7 *214 26ft 26 76% + V, 

18 23 Tfl 14% lift 14ft + ft 

XI 4 54 Bft aft Bft 

19 5 26 35ft 35ft JSta 

fijJ ft 1 5ft « 1518+ ta 

12 IB 255 Eft 12 lb »ft+ ft 

5.110 B66 «ft Sft 29%+ ft 


48ft 25% EGG 80 
54 2BVJESY5 1 
23ft 15% ErnleP .94 
20ft Hft Eosco 120 
lift 6ft East Air 
4% 2ft EAL vrto 
22ft It ElAJr M289 
20% 16ft EsAIr PI3J0 


B2VS 46% EsKad 3a 
34 20% Eaton 122 

Sift 32ft Eaton all. 19 
17ft 11% ECtllln 62 
39ft 32 EekrdJ 1X0 
33 20ft EOlsBr 122 
26% 19ft Eawnl s800 
39ft IJftElPmo 188 

71ft 16 EPG <301X35 
19ft 10ft El cor 20 
13 4ft ElecAs 
flft H EOS 1.12 

V 3ft El Me Mg 
10% 6ft EMM Pi 1 
31ft 13ft Elaln 180 
»ft 2ft C Hu 1 r 
44ft 29ft EmraEI 126 
Sift Oft Emrftd 
lift 72ft EmrvA I 
37% 24ft Emhart X80 
12ft 10 EmpDl 1.44 
S 3ft Emp Pt 60 
49ft lift Empln b. 40 
64ft 23ft EnaMC 1.16 
19ft 13% EnnlsB 84 
60 J4% EnsrOt Z04 

18ft 12ft Enltx .88 
10% 7 Envtiet 

23ft 17 Equllx 280 
10% 7ft Eaulmk .96 
21% laft Emtik pfX3l 
Sift lTftEnitO 1.9* 
Jfft 31ft EafGs trl 
16 10 EatLf 18#e 

65ft 24ft Esmrk 184 
18% n%Ewiuira 80 
19ft 9ft EiaexC 80b 
37% 19ft Esfrtn t M 
36ft 23ft Ethyl 160 
92ft 57 Efhrl bTTM 
25ft 17 EvonP 180 


a3 6 2Bft SBft 28ft+ ft 

8.4 77 5Sft Sift 55 + ft 

78 11 583 10ft 10ft 10ft+ ft 

XO B193i 13'.b 12 12ft— ft 

T76 77b 71i 7ft— ft 

15. 100 lift UK* 11 

58 49 12% 12 12% 

69 4 7265 45ft 4J'.u 45% + lft 
IX 101 57 dSl 51 —1 

1A 18 38% 38 38%+ % 

62 8 4 9 9 9 

72 5 253 533* S3 5Jft+ * 

7.9 132 24% 23% 23ft+ ft 

28 9. 84 15ft 34% 34ft+ ft 

48 11 439 34 33ft 33%+ % 

54 251 47% 45ft 44ft + lft 

26 54 S3 S3 

98 9 MB 21ft 21ft 31ft— ft 

A4 7 110 6ft 6% 6ft + % 

1.7 8 175 34% 35% 36%+ % 

XI 14 24 13 13% 13 

4J 9 238T 25ft 25ft 2Sft+ ft 

(317 4% 6ft 4ft + ft 

5J 3ft 3% J%— ft 

78 8ft 8 8ft 

XI 12 184 u1S% 34% 35 + ft 

IX 6 9 24ft 24% 24% — ft 

IX 7 98 1 5% 15% 15%+ ft 

14. zlOO 28ft 28% 28ft 

11 zlOO 33 33 33 — % 

15. z2» 45% 45 45 —3% 

18 12 214 40% 39ft 39ft + lVa 
48 61700 23ft 25ft 73%+ % 

3.7 a 1148 43ft 41ft 43% + ?% 

4.1 7 776 24ft 74 261*+ ft 

22 1% lft 1%+ ft 

4.9 IT 41 40 -ki 40% — % 

AO 9 98 37% 34ft 34% 

17 9 831 27% 25% 27% + lft 

48 10 42 40 u. 40 40ft + % 

IX 7 190 15% 15% 15ft + % 

78 12 53 8 r\ 

48 8 799 17% 17 12% 

58 8 177 12ft 12 12% + % 

10. 12 9% 9ft 9ft + % 

81 5% 8ft 8%+ ft 

12 6 374 30% 29V* 29ft+ ft 

5.9 6 30ft 30ft 30ft— Ilk 

1.7 230 9ft 9ft Oft 

42 11 349 37% 36ft 3+ft— % 

3813 34 30% 29V, 29%— 1% 

42 0 3 TOft 2Mb 20ft + % 

5 708 10ft 9ft 10 

78 8 994 14ft 16 16 

72 9 188 9ft 9% «ft+ % 
28 8 165 loft lift I4%- % 

5.9 7 486 24 23% 23U + 1 

10 • 45 SI 57Vb 50 + ft 

X5 I ul22ft 122ft 122%+ lft 

72 7 148 37ft 37ft 37ft + % 

11. 7 50 50 50 

1.4 B 104 44% 43% 44%+ ft 

1 100 109 100 —1 

11 z380 104 107% 104 

7 A 4 594 21% TOft 21% 

3213 633 47ft 44% 47 + ft 

1220 ISfiuZflk 21% 27ft+ 1 
17 727 33% 33 33%+ % 

14. 6 638 19ft 19 191i+ % 

2 6Yh 6ft 6ft 

14. n 13% 13ft 13ft— ft 
IX 1400 45 45 65 +7ft 

14. ZlOO 57% 57% 57% 

14. 6 23% 21% 21 %— % 

14. sMQ 58 58 51 - % 

42 11 225 51% 50% 50ft— ft 
12 22 329 29ft 28ft TBft— ft 
IX S 9 17ft 17ft 17ft— ft 

I. 124 202 25% 24% 25%+ ft 
10 325 18% 18ft 18ft— ft 
46 569 Uft Blft 83 + % 

3.9 9 54 19% 18ft I9ft+ % 

64 4 61 35ft 34% 34%+ % 

12 7 541 54 53ft 53ft— ft 
7817 203 29ft 29 79 

IX 6 7 14ft 14% 14% — % 

48 6 618 56ft 55ft 54ft+1% 
38 10 849 u21% 20% S0ft+ ft 

II. A 350 26ft 25ft 24%+ ft 

7j0 3 86 85 <6 +1% 

IX zOO 34% 34% 34% + 1% 
]« 10 36U 36% 36 lb 

65 7 254 29% 20ft 29%+ ft 

68 3 68ft 67ft 40% + V? 

X712 376 38 37% 37ft— ft 

72 8 142 48ft 47% 4894 + lft 

14. 6 502 17ft 17 17% 

11 ZlO 30% J0% 30%+ % 

11 13 26% 26% 26% 

11 18 25ft 25% 25%+ ft 

11 9 16ft 14% 16ft 

11 1 15 15 15 

11 3 16% 16% 16% 

170 11 10ft 10ft 

10.15 36 7% 4% 7%+ % 

92 51035 28ft 26% 26H— 1% 

43 1 57% 57% 57% + 3% 

43 4 172 37% 37% 37%+ % 
11. 19 18% 17ft 179b— % 

IX 9 34 33ft Oft 

11 6 463 35% 35 15ft + ft 

XS I 940 1,17V* 16% 16%+ % 

12 8 5S2 49U 48% 68% + l*b 
4* | 20 49ft 47ft — 

X448 407 r 


22 10 47 34ft 34 


47ft— 3 
4ft— ft 
49ft+l% 
51 +1ft 
41%+ 1% 
39%+ 1% 
34 + ft 

fe + * 


XS II 33 15% ISft 15%+ % 

sv, ? r ^ 

2822 88 u35% 35% 3S’4+ % 
.7 17 X25 u71 67% 71 +3% 

+ Ml 




.717*25u7^ 67% 71 +3% 

X511 S3 3&, 

48 333 38% 37ft - 

Vl 7 U n' 4 22ft 23** + % 

4.1 “i l 

BJ 127 24ft 26% 26ft+ ft 
5282024 25V? 26 + % 

ZB 15 183 34ft 35% 36ft + T% 
7 333 34ft 34 J4ft+ ft 
45 15 442 52 50% Slft+ % 


4515 442 52 50% Slft+ 9 

8.1 21 57% 54% J7V. + 1 

49 4 1392 30 28% 29 ft + 1 

10 32 17% 17ft 17ft + V 


10 32 17% 17ft 17ft + ft 

32 385 1/4814. 45 48ft + 3% 

IX 6 BV, Bft Bft 

5.7 8 13 27 36ft 34ft— % 

32 5 171 1/30% 29 30% + 1% 


200 217 6% 6 6 

6 204 9% 8% 9%+ ft 

2L0 29 276 10% 9% 10%+ % 

42 5 223 ISft 18 18ft+ % 

5J 14 458 29 27ft 29 +1ft 
17 57 24%d24 Z4ft 

42 7 763(150% 49% 50V. + lft 
11 544 56% 54% 55%+lW 

23 93 Hft 12% II — ft 
25 1952 54ft 52ft 54ft 

4211 32 14% 13% 13%+% 

49 SID 72 72 72 

15 9 164 56% 54% 56%+ % 

14. 7 56 Hft 13 13 

14 ISO 53 S3 53 + % 

13. *20 92 93 93 

4.114 154 44% 46% 44%+ % 
IX 8 55 12% 12% 13% 

22 ID 915 69% 48% 68%+ % 
13 99 15ft Hft 15ft+ % 

28 14 203 55% 54ft 55ft + % 

48 0 22 19% 19ft 19ft 

0513 6)8 26 2Sft 25%+ % 
5812 30 16 15ft 16 + ft 

14. 7 434 lift 11% llft+ ft 

•2 2 55ft 55ft 55ft— I 

15. ZTO 62 61% 42 + % 

IS. *20 50% 90% S0% + 1 
15- 11 19ft 18% 18% — % 

14- 3 Hft 19% 19ft 

15. 4 15% 15% 15%+ ft 

3810 100 W 28% 28%+ % 
42 7 116 10ft 10% 10ft+ % 
10. 7 23 22 23 

4.9 7 100 26% 24% 26% 

5814 90 38% 37% 38ft + 1 

49 3 17% 17% 17%+ % 

4810 830 ISft 34ft 3Sft + ( 

12 15 88 57ft 57 57% 

16 1431 94% 92% 93%+l% 
X3 1) 2516 3) ft 27% 31%+lft 
38 17 56 53 55 +2% 

48 1! 15 23% 23% 23ft— ft 

18 151041 61% 40 41% +1% 

6 175 AH 4% 4ft— % 
5810 421 13% 13ft 13%+ % 

121 87ft 85% 84%+ % 

XI 18 92 u2S% 27% 28%+% 
1.1 9 309 9% « 9% 

3210 24 39 38% 38%—% 

44 9 48 23% 23% 23%— % 

1.7 15 12 40% 59% 60ft + ft 

4.7 9 1890 38% 38ft 38ft + ft 
X7I8 41 t« 48% 49 + to 

16 38 26% 26% 26%+ ft 

M 14 454 49% 48% 49ft+ ft 
IX 16 15% 14% 15% — ft 
XO 7 76 16ft 16 Itft — ft 
48101952 SO 49% 49% 


II. 2 S3 32% 3Z% 

II. 9 «l 41 41 

11. 6 1 428 18% I Hft 1 Bft— ft 


41 61 —1% 

IX 5 21% 21% 21% 

U 17 251 45 42ft 44% +2% 

li 7 186 13% 12% 17ft 

li *300 19% 12% 13ft— % 

li ZlW 13% 13% 13ft— % 

14. *10 ISft 15ft 15V. 

,4 3 74% 14% 14% 

li *950 15% 15% 15% + % 

27 39 32ft 32% tt%— % 
U 4 42 10% 10ft 10ft— ft 


13 20 41 38ft 38% 38ft + % 

22 24 58 44% 44 44 

48 10 100 21ft 20% 31 
58 21 45 20% 20% 20%+ ft 

774 9% 9ft 9%+ ft 

12B 4% 4 4%+ % 

li IB 17ft 17% 17%+% 

16 73 19% 19% 19%+ % 

3211 1552 27 24% 27 +1% 

14. 7 14 11% 11% 11% 

X7 1 1 2095 1/9294 81% 81%+ % 
48 9 309 1/37% 35ft 37% + 3ft 
22 1 u55 55 SS +314 

34 34 104 14% 13% 14%+ U 

XO 13 307 u3f% 39% Wb + 1 
48 I 12 2944 29% 39 %— ft 

XS 8 61 34% aft 24% + % 

3,9 1590 25% 24% 25 +lft 

IX 15 18 10 10 

1828 24 16ft 16 16ft + ft 

13 65 7ft 7% 7ft-+ ft 

22 20 45 48ft 48 4844+ ft 

16 IN 5% Sft S%+ % 
IX 12 9% 7% 7% 

58 a 44 28% 27ft 28% 

69 81 5% Sft 5% 

4812 820 44 U 43ft 43ft + % 
65 143 30 19ft 30 + % 
AJ 12 254 1640 » 34 

AS 7 1JJu37% 37 37 + % 

14. 1 44 10% 10ft 10W — % 
IX *100 4ft 4ft 4ft + % 

18 16 113 39% 27% 77%— ft 
Z2 7 794 52 51% Slft + 1 


38 7 3 17ft 17ft 17% 

42 II TO 47 48% 48ft 

62 9 94 14ft 13% 14% + % 


271 17 16% 17 +1 

II. 7 2 21 20ft 31 

98 6 20 10% 10 10 

IX 2 10% 1B% IS%— % 

38 7 0 a 47% 47%— % 

2 VJt 11% 32 +1* 

IX 27 06 10% 10ft 10% 

X* 16 98 Mft 63ft 63ft 
48 5 7 ul8% 18ft 18ft 

52 8 28 15% IS 15%+ ft 

22 14 298 29% 39 29%+ % 

U 7 H 30ft 30 30 — % 

3.1 3 7t 79 78 —S 

7.1 8 144 22% 22% 22%+ % 


12 Month Sleek SH. ^ Close Pr*v 

Hioh Low Dlv. In S Via. P/£ lOOs. HiS** Low Quot. Close 


CTree 
Close Pr*v 


13% aft Evan nll.40 

SI 26 EkCalO 3 

17 H E*dar 1848 

SSft 54% Exxon 4 


14. 9 lBft 10 10ft+ ft 

4.1 10 202 50 49% 40W+ ft 

IX 6 14 13% 11% — ft 

SJ 53613 69% 68% 45%— 5* 


3J-S TlftFMC 180 
41% 27T.FMC PfX2i 
2SW 10% Fob roe M 
10ft 4% FabrCi JS 
6% 4 Vi Pant 

33?» TiFb Falrctw 80 
53ft 39% Falrc pfWO 
10 9% FamOIr 84 

77% Hb FrWsIF 
11% j Forob 

f% 3 Fedors 
27% IVft Fed Co ft 1X0 
5«* arbCdEno s 
23% 13"? FdMoo 120 
17% V-eFedNM 84 
36ft 23V FodPS (.10 
44% 28% PROP aflJO 
59ft 347* FdSgnl 3 80 
39% 21% FedDSl 1.90 
25% 175* Ferro 1.20 
15% P, P Id Fin JOr 
33ft 24% FldUnl 280 
36ft 23 Eldest 2 
11% 3ft Fllmnr 
0% 3 Flmwv Pi 

30V? 10% FCpAm sJAl 
21% II PbSSiw 2Se 
42% 21% FlnlFed .70a 
13% 4% Flrestn JOe 

71 u% FrChrf M 
17% llHFMChle 120 
65ft 33*, FtBnT* XI2 
54% 33ft FlinBn 180 
30ft IB F1MIS a 24 
39% 25ft PslNBb 280 
3*ft 17 FMStBn 220 
7% * FsJPa 

1% % FsIPa wt 

% % rtPOMt 

13%FIUnRl 180 
5% FtVaBk 85 
33ft 1»% FtWlsc 188 

39 29% Flschb 180 

12% 6 FlshFds JO 
38% 17 FishrSC 82b 
11% 5% FleetEn 82 

39% ISft Flemng 1.13 

Jl% 15% Fle*iV 80 
13% 10ft FlazJ Pfl8T 
46ft 2*’b Fights s .16 
90ft 49 FlaECs 40B 
28% 22ft FlaPL 2.73 
15% 12 FlaPw 184 
33 2S% F laSt I & 

71 36% Fluor s 80 

39ft 22 FooteC 2 
30ft 10% FardM 120 
37ft 23% FarMK 2 
19ft 0% FI DOOr 124 
34% 35% FtHon 5 88 
29 18% FoSW S 80 

9% 3% Fotaml 

35U 18% FourPh 
13 7% FozSIP 88 

40 31% Fakbra 1.40 
72ft 31% FrptM 1 
ISft 4% Frtafrn 20 
39% 23% Fruetif X40 
18ft 12% FuauQ 80 


air 

iSS 2ft 

14ft 12% 

11% 

-Vt Old, 
%GIH 


ft 19% Gillette 
ft 7% Ginas 
% 14ft GleasW 80 
. 28% GloWM 28 

rsr S 2 

% 17% Gdrlch 186 
% 25V? Gdrch PtX12 
ft 11% Gaadvr 1 JO 
«/% 17 GonfJw .74 
W 19% Gould 1.73 
27 IV Gault, Dll. 35 
*3% 33% Groce 2J0 
40% 23 Gralnar l 
14% 9% Granltvl l 

14% 9 GravDr 

7V. 4% GtAfPc 

42% 17% GtLkln 88a 
36 22% GNIrn 28Be 

47% 29 GHIoNk 180 

S % 14W GtWFIn 88 
12% Grevti 120 
3% lftGravh wi 
,1 8 CrowG c 24 

6% 3% GthRtv 

33% 28ft Grumm 180 
24% 18% Grum PIXW 
27% 10% Guard I n .40 
20% 13% GllWct .75 
52 33 GlfW pf 220 

57% J4H GultOU J80 
29% 17% C-ull Her. JO 
12% 9% GllStUl 188 
23 15%Gu:(Utd 123 
49 38 GMU pf 328 

21% nv> Guitan 80 


9 5’b MMW 

22ft 16% Hack XV 230 
7ft 4% Haloco 
31 30 %HqIIFB 180 
87 49 HoW 5 1 30 

34% 22V? HqmrP 188 
14% 10% HanJS 187a 
IB’ A 13HHaiU1 184a 
It 8 Hndlmn 1 
31 30% Handy s 80 

37% 28% Hanna 2 
41ft M HorBrJ 180 
50ft 24% Harlnd 1 
23ft 11% Ham ton 80 
28% 22% HarrBk 2 
Sift 29 Harris 30 


30ft Harsco X10 


19ft 91* HarlSM 1 
35 20% HartH 80 

10% 6% HartfZd .40 
15% lift HattSe 188a 
24% 19% HwllEI 284 
!J% 7ft Haye*A 
34% 19% Hcceitn 80 
17% 10ft Hecks 20 

25 21% HecIM i JO 

38 21% HellmB 80a 

50% 35ft HelnzH X60 
41% 26 Heinz pliJO 

15 5% Helene 

24% 16% Hellrlnt 1 20 
54% 39ft HelmP *22 
4ft 2’a HemCo 
8% 7ft He mine 354 
26% IS", HerculS 120 
33ft 29 Hershv 180 

16 6 Hesston 20* 
18% 12 Mesln pfl80 
34% 24ft Heublln 182 
97 SlftHcwItP 80 
46% 25% Hazed 80 

26 16 HI Shear JO 

19 7% HIVolt .14 

37% 27%Hllened 184 
48% 76 Hilton IM 
J2V? 13% Holiday .74 
48 23ft HlidvA I2W 
69 33 HollyS 25e 

10 7ft HmeG pn to 
BS 45% Hamit 3180 
32 21ft Honda 84r 

115ft 65ft Hanwll 3 
21ft 12ft Haavli 124 
13ft 4% Horizon 
40 33% HaiOC I J4 

24ft 12 HbStlnll 80 
35% 24% HamM 180 
B 3% HousFb 20 
19% 14% HomhF 180 
43% 34 HmtF pt237 
29% 21 HauF pIXSO 
29% 25 Hausln 226 
63% 36 MouNG 180 
35% 22 Had R n18M 
25% 13% Howell 80 
14 13% MowPt 

18% in* Hubbrd 2 
34% 19ft HudM alJfl 
19% 14% HgHy ■ 82 
97ft 50% MugtiTI |.12 
«. 32% Human *80 

23% 17% Huma pIXSO 
13% 9 Huntcn 80 
39% 24% HutEF s80 
18% 13% Mydrl n 188 


37% lift 1C ind 2 
55% 31ft 1C In pfiSO 
4% 294 (CN 

45ft 38ft INACP 386 
16% 13 INAIn 180 
24% UFb mint 1.10 
36% 16% | UInt pflJt 

23% ii% laohoP xsa 
31 16% Ideal B 120 

5ft gft idea,? 

22% 16 IIIPOWT 2J8 
17% 25 IIPow pf!7B 
30% 70 Vi ITW 1JB 
35 lift fmalOe 120 
77ft 173b INCO 22 
12 7% IncCap 

104 83% l/MUM pf II 

19ft 14 IndIM pf22S 
28% l«ft IndIGfls 288 
23% 17% indIPL X40 
73ft f5% indtiatl T26 
32% 19% i tier co s .12 
SB 45% incerR 140 
4814 7»% irwR Pf 235 
19% 12% inarTee 54 

34 25% inldSli 2 
3% >0% insiKa .94b 

1% l msMnv 
19% H itepse i.93a 

53% 37% inter ca 288 
Mft 27% lalrlk 2 JO 
16ft 10 inialu 8a 
77ft Sim IBM X44 
77% 18ft intFUjv 82 

35 17 InlHarv JOI 
49ft 37ft IntHr Ots.76 


48 fl 11B5 u35ft 34 34tb + 1% 
SJ 74 1/43 41% 42% + lU 

I. 946 172 ,25% 25 2S%+ lb 

28 7 167 T0% 9% 10%+ % 

DO 42 39b 5% S%+ ft 

J, fl T 417 tJV. 2M 24% — ft 

XI IBB 64% 64 44%+ % 

28 S 58 17% 16% 17%+ % 

9 14 14ft J4H 14ft + ft 

II 1293 ul2% 11% 12% + lto 
26B 7% 7% 73b— % 

6+ 8 134 20% » 20%+ ft 

23 1035 58% 5714 58*4 + 1% 

5.0 B 533 u24 23% 24 + ft 

5846 9711 lift 11 11%+ % 

X0 9 423 34ft 13 9414+ 1% 

X9 239 42 41% 42 +1% 

XI 14 67 25% -Sft 25% — % 

SjO 7 475 38% 38 38%+ % 

+8 7 IBS 25% 24ft 24a— % 
IB 17 8 n 7% 

ML S 4» 27% 27% 27*+ V= 

42 7 34 12% 32% 32% — ft 

197 7 6* 6ft— % 

40 4% 4% 4% 

38 7 43 19ft 19% 19% 

68 8 361 13 11% Mft+ % 

XI 47 137 33% 32% 32%—% 
28 1591 17ft Hft 12%+ ft 

48 13 3049 17ft 1714 1734+ % 

72 10 579 lbft lift 16ft + ft 

3210 64 65 64ft 64ft + ft 

38 9 197 53ft 53*3 53% 

1.020 923 24% 22% 23ft + % 

6.1 5 170 1/4 IV* 39ft 40ft + 1% 
98 5 17 23 W 21% 23% — % 

165 5 . 4ft 4ft— % 

25 11-16 ft 11-16+1-14 
381 2% 2 2%+ ft 

6J 13 35 24% 23ft 24 — % 

17 7 480(170 M4 P%+ Vt 

68 4 4 31 W 31 31V. 

42 7 74 37*. 37 37 — to 

+710 17B 11% 10% 10ft— % 

1211 7b 35% 34ft 35%+ ft 

+7 208 11% 10ft 11% 

38 9 3 29ft »% 29% 

2800 913 30ft 30% 30%+ % 

1+ 27 lift 11% 11%— ft 

8 31 35 43ft 43% 43ft+ % 

411 9 90ft 90 Wft+ U 

10. 7 427 26% 26% 26% 

IX B 377 Hft 13 13 

10 227 32% 31* 32 + % 

1818 570 50ft SOft 50%+ % 

SJ V 31 3715 37ft 37%+ % 

5.0 1799 24% 23V, 24 + ft 

AS 11 115 36% » 36%+ ft 

IX 9 9% 9ft Oft— % 

XS14 95 35* 35% 3S%— % 

1313 372 22% 22V. 22ft- ft 

45 667 6% 6% 6ft 

3! 1283 34 3, ft 32*— % 

A3 7 147 12* 12ft 12*+ ft 

28 IS 582 54ft 55ft 56% + lft 

18 15 472 71% 71% 7148+ ft 

Z013 594uIS% 14ft ISft + 41 


B2 ,1 3V1 u30 28% 29%+lft 

*8 3 184 11% 13% 13*+ % 


14V? 8% GAF 80 

18% lift GAF pf 120 
26 GATX 280 
32 GAT pf ZS0 
44% GCA u 2b 
BVbGDV 
19ft 13ft GEICO n88 
38* 28 Gelc pf 24 
3«ft 31 GEO n .16 
6ft 2% GF Eap -10a 
50% 70% GK Toe 1-50 
59* 24* GK pf 1.94 
42% 23* GoIHmi 80 
37ft 24% GaSk PflJO 
41% 34* Ganeft 3182 
16% 5* GapStr 84 
26ft 13ft Garflnk 180 
1 4 V, OftGosSvc 128 
19ft 9 ft Gatewy 80 
60* 34ft Gaartit sJ4 
37 20 Gelco s 1.12 

3314 21 Cornea 
lift 13% Gem In 280a 
24 12%GA1nv X4*e 
61 38ft GAmO &84b 
17% 13 GnSctf, 80 
35% lift GCJnm 80 
lift 17* GDatd n 
44% 30* GDvn i 32 
69% 44% GenEI 3 
34ft 24ft GnFcjs 220 
361b 17ft GGH1 80e 
20* 13* GnHOSf .90 
100% 40 Gninst 1 
81% 39 Gninst Pt 3 
35ft 22 GnMIlls 188 
58ft 391b GMOt 280a 
40% 79% GMal PIX7S 
54% 41* GMOt Pf S 
33ft 22*GNC n JM 
27% 12% GnPofl ’ 
7% 3% GPU 

65 45ft GenRe 126 
10% 7 GnRofr 

54* 30% GnSlanl 188 
< 13 6ft GnSteel .44 
2916 24ft GTE X72 
27ft 22V-. GTE of 2 JO 
24 17% GTE Pf 288 

24 12ft GTIre 180b 
nt 2ft Ganeeea 
33% 20* GnRad niM 
40% 20% Garni a 120 
34% 19% GenuPt 1.14 
— 22ft GaPac 130 
27% GO Pc 0(324 
ft 16% GaPw pfUi 
ft lift Go Pw pf2J2 
ft 19* GaPw pfX75 


572 13 12* 1Z%+ % 

24 16ft 15ft 15ft— ft 


6J1 8 111 40ft 39ft 40ft + ft 

58 17 50 40ft SO +1% 

.4 21 818 57 55ft S6ft+1ft 

8 IB 14ft 14% 14% — ft 

24 7 610 19 <8* 19 + ft 

10 J 37* 37* 37*— % 

8 14 830 38ft 37ft 38 +1% 

18 8 116 6ft 4% 6% 

X0 9 94 49% 49% 49ft + ft 

38 1 57 57 57 — ft 

1215 33 33ft 33ft 33%+ % 

4.7 2 34 34 34 

XO 14 1401 u42 3916 79%— 274 

18 7 147 16 lift 15ft 

S8 8 330 25% 25ft 25%+ ft 

IX 7 41 Vfb 9* 9%+ % 

X8 7 3 19* 19* 19* 

J 28 301 44V? 45ft 45ft + ft 

48 6 200 2S% 24ft 2Sft+ ft 
67 43 i/34ft 33 34% + lft 

17. 13 14* 14% MW— ft 

IX 34 lVft 19ft 19ft+ ft 

1.1 19 276 41* 40ft 41% + lft 

42 4 13 16% lift 16%+ ft 

2812 83 33ft 32% 33ft + ft 

20 148 IS* 15ft 15ft+ ft 

XI 9 870 33% 33ft 33%+ ft 

4J 10 1784 67* 46ft 67 + * 

62 7 841 33ft 32% 33 + % 

1.9 31 22 21 20ft 20%- ft 

4.7 36 19ft IS* IP + ft 

ljB 14 215 100 98 «a%+ ft 

X7 II 81% 80% 81% 

4.4 9 523 13ft 33% 33* + * 

4 J 3668 53% 52* SZft 

11. x3 33ft 33ft 33%+ ft 

IX x5 43V? 43 43U.+ % 

220 8 31ft 31* 31*+ % 

4.2 7 131 24ft 23% 24 + % 

131673 4* 4% 4ft 

XB 9 102 63% 43 63 — ft 

33 09 9% 81b 9 

1211 200 46ft 44* 44*+ * 
32 10 132 12 11* 12 

9.9 9 744 27% 27* 27ft 

11. 4 23* 23ft 23%+ % 

IX 9 IBft 18ft 18* + ft 

6.1 II 126 25 24ft 24ft— ft 

79 415 u 7% 7 7%+ % 

216 96 24% 23* 24% +1% 


8 124 35ft 35 
32 14 636 u35ft 34 
X9 13 545 31ft 


3S% 

3S + % 
30ft 

34 -% 
17ft 
17ft 


Pw pf7_80 
Pw Pf7.72 
uc s JO 
bPd 124 
rbSe V12 

PflJO 




66 21 34 34 

IX 4 17* 17- 

\i ?,8 3* ~ - 

3 19 114 SBft 57% 58 + % 

ill A ^ » sr 14 

z 7t i as b*.!#!* 

16 5ft 5* Sft+ ft 

2.7 7*77 F i* 3^: it 
il l 27 19% 18% IV + % 
5.9 11787(02* 32 

X7 7 fi 11* 11 _ 

+0 6 9 20 19* 19*- % 

8 16 542 55* Sift 55ft + ft 
354 Hft 32* 

28 7 7135 13* 12ft 
52 8 427 27* St* _ 

11. 113 28% 28% 28ft 

62 7 844 20 19* 19*+ % 

32 S 16 23* 23* 23*+ % 
61 13 975 28 27ft 28 + ft 
SJ, 6 27 27 27 + % 

458226 SI* 51 SI - ft 
X5 12 553 40ft 39* 40 + * 

7.7 5 36 13 12% II + % 

82 15 9* 9* 9* — % 

1207 6 5* J%+ ft 

1.7 15 448 40* 40ft 40*+ % 

10. 8 6 24 34 24 — % 

4-0 7 174 45* 45% 45ft + % 
il 10 38S4 17% 16% 17V? + % 
7.0 61200 17% 16* 17%+ % 

109 2* 2% 2%+ % 

+1 9 80 9 ff* 8* 

7 4 4% 4* 4% 

XO 12 186 28 27% 27*+ * 

IX 8 21* 21* 21* 

1.410 55U28* 27* 38 + % 
+3 42033 17* 17% 17%+ V: 
52 107 44 43% 43% + 1% 

73 52356 35* 35ft 35%+ % 
XO 9 158 25 34% 34* 

IX 6 240 |1H 11% tl*+ ft 
i6 B 2341 U23% 22Tb 23 + % 
88 6 46 45 45 +1 

+1 7 89 14% 14% 14%+ % 


51 - ft 
40 + * 


6 76 8% 5 8 %+ * 

IX 6 1 IB 18 18 

10 7 6 6 6 + ft 

52 10 98 28% 27* 27*— % 
18 1*2320 77 75* 74 + * 

SJ 4 49 31% J|% 31%+ * 

H. 32 11* II* 11% 

IX 17 14* 14% 14% — % 

48 10 199 15% 15* IS*- % 

I. 913 241 24% 25ft 2S%+t% 

58 8 20J 36 35% 36 

42 7 103 38% 37% 38%+ * 
ZD If 6 U50* 50ft 50*+ * 
XI 14 1732 21* 18% IB*— 1* 
7 J 4 20 28 27% 27%— % 

rJI7 344 u56% 55ft 54* +1% 
52 B 24 40ft 40 40 — % 

52 7 250 If 18* 1B%+ * 
2-4 13 57 31% 31 Jl%+ * 

4811 44 81b B% 8* 

11 9 57 13% 12* 13 

IX 6 i|5 gift 21 21*+ ft 

. 31 9% 8% 0ft + * 

38 10 47 23* 22% 2S%+ * 

12 7 77 14* 16% It 1 /?— % 

XI 7 261 24 22* 23*+ % 

23 9 296 36 34% 35%+l* 

+6 8 233 57* 66% 57 + * 
+1 10 41% 41% 41% 

7 105 17% 17ft 17%+ ft 

58 7 44 24ft 24 M 

223 394 47* 45 47% +1% 

1B6 4% 4% 4ft + <8 

IX 1 8ft 8ft 8ft 

+8 10 422 25ft 25 25%+ % 

+9 7 59 32* 32ft 32ft— % 

12 j 11% n% nib— ft 

IX 40 15ft 15ft ISft 

58 9 930 34 33* 33%+ ft 

8 20 642 93* 92% 97* + l 
1-517 40 39% 38 39ft + 1% 

XO 7 63 16* 16* 16* 

1.1 15 179 12* 12% 12*+ ft 

+0 7 IS 36% 35* 35*—* 
14 11 279 J3H 43* 43*+ * 
28 10 5269 28* 27% 28 +1% 
+2 1 40% 40% 40% 

12 S 89 41% 40* 41*+ % 
1+ It 8* 8 S%+ ft 

X9 9 668 56* 55% 56 —1 
18 0 27? 30* 30% 10* 

X9 8 560 106% 104* 185 + % 

48 9 k? 4 19ft 19ft 19ft + ft 
a 39 10* 10* 10*+ ft 

,-913 603 39% 38* 39ft+ % 
22 B 45 22% 21ft 71%+ ft 
5J 9 74 30ft 30 M 

J.014 144 4* 6ft 6ft+ ft 

9.1 6 465 17ft 17% 17ft+ ft 

6.1 I 29 39 39 + % 

92 5 27 26 27 +T 

n. 6 943 24V? Stft 24% — ft 
X0 9 174 50ft 49 soft + ft 

42 43 23% 23% 23ft + ft 

X3 4 18 lift 14ft 14ft+ ft 

28 22 23ft 22ft 22*- * 

IX B 23 16% 16* 16*— ft 
64 28* 27% 28%-t- ft 
38 10 185 15% 15ft 15*— ft 
18 15 637 80* 80 60 + * 

18 22 1404 1/4?% 47ft 47% + ft 
JX 24 19 18* left— ft 


X4Z9 13 lift lift llft+ ft 
XS S 417 32* 31V? 31*— ft 
9.7 6 14 17ft 17% 77% 


5J 4 «3 37 36* 36*+ ft 

68 69 SSft 54ft 54*-v ft 

, IM S% Sft Sft— ft 
58 6 64) 43 42ft 42% +1% 
1X15 14 13* 13*— % 

5.9 3 529 19% 18* 18%- * 

42 3 29 29 29 —1* 

>X 7 « 2Mb 20% 20* 

Af ? «S B* 26* 27*+ % 

9, 4% 4% 4% 

«■ 7 170 10% 18* 18*+ % 

Il zlOO 28% 28% 28%+l 

3.6 0 60 29* 29% 29*+ * 

XO 8 120 24 23* 24 + ft 

XI 9 802 23% 22* 23 + V, 

1B lift 11% 11*+ % 

IX M0 90 90 90 

JX J W 14* 14* 

12. 7 30 23* 22* 3J*+ * 

a 21? as ™'*+ » 

7.7 S 77 22* 27* 22* 

2 27 245 25% 25% 25%+ * 

+6 9 132 74ft 73* 72*- % 
U 38 81ft 4» 44 — U 
13(0 16 16% 15* 16%+ % 

52 25 604 SSVi 14% 34*+ * 
42 10 203 23 22% 22%— ft 

14 1% 1* 1%+ ft 

13. 29 15% 15% lift— ft 

Ji5 7 m S3 5! 5236 + 1% 

68 15 241 BMW 32* 34%+2 
3J 7 111 IS* 15* 15*+ ft 
SJ 10 4714 62* 61% 62%+ * 
48 12 296 21% 20ft 20*— ft 

901 20% 20 20ft + % 
1+ 82 42 V? 41% 41*— I 


OtW 

12 Month stock Sft. Oow m* 

Hfoh Law Die. Jit S Yl/L P/E 100a Mlgfi Low Cuct.Ctas* 


66% 30% In win 280 
20% 13% lalMtril 1JO 
StVi 31 IntPflpr 280 
27% lltoimRrcr M 
33% 23* IntTT 280 
55% 39 ITT pfj 4 
53% 37ft lYY pfK * 
52% 40ft ITT pfO 5 
87* 70* lirtTT BHJS 
56 38% IntTT Pf430 

49* 26* mtNrtn i.ao 
9ffi BTftintNt pfB88 
25% IB* Intrpeo i-» 
37% 26* IntPGo 180 
14* lOftlnltfPw 1J4 
SOVa 23% fewaSf JB 
14V? 11 LowaEI 184 
2D* 14* lowllG X2D 
22 '( 16% IpwOPS 380 
24% 18* IpwaRa 222 
Sft 3* IocoCb .12 


49* 30% IrvgBk 104 
14% H* 1 takCn 220 


S B 384 36 35* 35*+ % 

Z90 87% 87* 87% 

6.9 7 28 «« Jt* 2T%+ % 

50 7 3 2} 31* 32 — ft 

1+ 4 57 11* lift !i£-r£ 
18 to 170 SO 49H 4W6+ * 
1+ 6 47 12% 12 12% 

Ul 6 28 li* 1*% 16%+ % 

IX 7. 54 19% 18* 19%+ ft 

IX 6 43 2}% 21% 22 + ft 

U « «ft 4* m „ 

+35 50 48% 47* 48 — % 
215 876 33% 32% 3316 + 1% 


29ft 19* J WT 3 184 
rWb IM4JPWSF I JO 
30% 14% JRvr n M 
63% 44 jRvr pf 5.40 
10* 7% Jomsw .12 
10* 7 JacnF 1.07 b 

29* 23 JeftPIII 180 
70 52 JerC Pi 926 

SS 43 JerC pf 7 M 
17 12% JerC Pi 118 


52 8 12 27* 2Mb 27ft— ft 

*2,1 155 25% 25 2SW+ % 

1813 48 38% 30% 30%+ * 

80 5 43% 63V? 43% 

U 7 *21 9* « »%+ ft 

11. ffl « W *%+ % 

+8 7 108 21* 21 28%+ * 

17. ISO Sift 54ft Sift 

17. 2200 45* 43% 4 SH— * 

IX 6 U% U% 13% .. 


42% 23 jawetc 224 
31* 22ft JewlC Pf 


9% 3% Jewier 

31% 18ft JhnMan 1.92 
IBS 69 JatinJn 220 
35 7^V JohnEF 

34% 18 Johncn 120 
12% 6% JooLon .40 

44% 27* Joroan 180 
23* 16% Jostens 06 
61 28% JovMfg X10 


52 9 301 «43V* 45* 036+ % 
222 11% 31 3116— ft 


■ 31 S* Sft 5Tk+ ft 
8010 571 24% 2)* 24 + ft 
X2I6 5S1 103% 1IE* 1««+1ft 
34 148- 2212 22ft »%+ * 

+213 50 31ft 31ft 31%+ ft 

52 8 45 10% 10* l«b+ ft 

X7 7 1 43ft 83ft 43ft+ % 

4810 46 91% 71ft Z1*+ ft 

1413 607u61% 50% 61 +2% 


8* 34ft KUM 
24ft 15% K mart Ji 
»% 17% KatorAl 180 
32% 16* KaleCa 180 

«% M KalC of 127 

72 37% KdC PfiSO 

50% 32% KOlsrSt 


29 83 43 

42 9 2065 19* 


42 42 — ft 

19% 19ft + % 


52 4 507 24* 24% Mt+ ft 
+3 9 51 32* 32% KVz- ft 


10% 7% KaneMI 28 

40% 20ft Kaneb JO 


58 4 25% 25% 251b — % 

15 1 71 71 71 + ft 

33 173 44% 42* 43ft- % 
XI 6 59 9% 9ft 9%— ft 


23% lfift K.CtyPL 128 
34% 25% KCPL pfX80 
JJ* 151b JCCPL P/233 
53% 27% KCSoln 180 

r 13 KanGE 2JH 
20% KanNb 188b 
19% 14ft KanPLf 2 30 
17* 8* Katvln 

46 22ft Kafy pf 184 
15* 7 KaufBr 24 
2B* lift Keene 80 
12% 7% Keller 20 

25 16 Kellogg 180 

Id* 8% Kefjwd 80 
38% 21% Kenmt JH 
55ft 33 Kentict 188 
19 14* KyUlll X12 

12ft Bft KerrGta 84 
19% UftKerG PflJO 
93 57% KerrM 2 

>5% 7% KevsCn _ 

lift 11 KevFd 020b 


XS 8 187 26 25% 2T%1 

1+ 5 45 20 ft 2DU 20 %- 

1+ zlOO 37 37 27 

1+ * ,814 HI* «616, 

W 1 41 48 47*48+% 


1+ 5 114 14ft 14% Hft— % 
+4 13 144 34 33* 34 + 7b 

IX 5 30 17% 17 17ft— % 


3Bft 22V? Kerin a 80 
48* 30ft Kidde _ 2. 


48* 30ft Kidde _ 2 

$4* 40 Kid PCS 4 
54 40 Kid pfC 4 

38ft 23* Kidde PFI84 
66ft 37% KlmbCI 380 


11* 7% King Dr .90 
32* 19ft KnphtRd M 


71 11 Koger n 80 

MV? >9 Katntr s 22 
35* 19 Komn 180 
41ft 32 Kooprpf 4 
105 98 KOppe Pf 10 

7% 3* KroefWr 

27 1 '* 14% Kroger 1 J7 
10* 7 Kuhlm JO 

36* 27 KVofo -llT 
12* 8% KV30T 28 


IX 5 JO 17ft .. - .. 

4 1553 15* 14* 15*+ % 

32 504 39* 37 Ift+lfc 

12 8 450 14* 14* 14ft+ ft 

22 * 21 27* 27ft 27ft 

X0 If 39 9* 9% 9»+ ft 
SJ 10 5B9 2416 24 74 + lb 

42 7 35 Mb 9* Wb , 
2813 11 33ft 33% »»+ ft 

2J10 898 Sft S51A 55*+ % 

1+10 82 15* 15 15%+ % 

X9 7 145 ITU. 10* J1W+ % 

9 J 15 18ft 18% 1»- ft 

2811 7S8 79 77ft 77*+ ft 

99 1,15ft 15 15ft— % 

18 10 20 14* 14W 14*- * 

1220 U 34% 34 34%+ ft 

42 5 22 44* 4616 46ft+ ft 

JS 1 52ft 53ft xtft— 7U 

13 • 1 51ft S3ft 53ft— 1% 

+5 2 36% 36U> 36ft— % 

5J 9 167 66ft .65% 65* 

11.11 151 0% Bft Bft— % 

X611 66 31ft 30* 31 + ft 

1J44 77U21* 21 21 + ft 

1220 49 24 33* 23%+ ft 

5812 464 24ft 23* 24ft+ * 


IX Z1D0 34ft 34ft 34ft 
93 2 101ft 101ft I0lft+ ft 


4 an ift 4ft + » 
60 7 V9 IH6 24% 35V, + * 
82481 55 9* 9* 9*— ft 

217 3 34ft 38* 34*— ft 

7210 39 12ft 11* 12ft + ft 


10% 6ft LFE J9r 
26% If* LITCO 1 
4* 2* LLCCP 

13’a B* LLCCP Pt 
24ft I* LTV 
34 14ft LTV A 26f 
24ft 9ft LTV Pf I 
LQuint s 

24ft 15* LOcGOS X14 
lift 7 LQ mses 20 
20* 13* LoneBv 1.10 
45 31% Lanier J4 

15% 0ft LOwTCtt 86 
35V? 15% Leer PI .12 
41% latoLearSa 124 
.01 45’A LearS Ft 225 

34* 19* LswvTr 180 
28* 17* LeeEat .96 
17* 9* LegPlat 26 

1% 1 LehVal 

16* 10ft Lthmn 220a 
26% 15% Lennar . s20 
41ft 20ft Lenox 184 . 
il* 6 Lea Fay 80 
8 4 Loucod 

28ft 17% LevFdC 
14ft 12ft LevFIn ,75a 
50% 30 Lav 151 12® 

29* 18% LevltzF 1 
28% 19% LOF 120 


50ft 47 LOF Pf +75 
16% 12* UbtvCn M 


25% 19* LlbNtln 180 
42% 26% Utamk s80 
57ft 48% LlllvEU 220 
47ft 33% UncNt 3 
91% 47ft LlncN pi 3 
77 13 LlncPI 2a 

12% 4* Lionel 20b 
92 45% Litton 120b 

20ft 16 Llttan Pi 2 
37* 23* Ladthd 

in ioo Lockd otiiJs 

27 Loctlta 36 
ft 56% Loews U0 
% TO* LomFn 12B 
* 14 LamMI 286a 


22* LnStar 1J5 
13% UL CO 7 J4 
53% LIL PlJB.13 
21ft LIL PfTXIl 
21ft 15% LIL PfP283 
24* 16* LIL PT0287 
36* M Lorn Dr J4 
40ft 23% Loral 22 
63* 33% LaLantt 1J0 

20ft 7* Loweftot .15e 
25% 13* Lowm 22 
83* S2ft Lubrt X16 
17% llftLuckvS L12 
13* 8* Ludlow JO 
17ft 18% L liken* 88 


.9 83 TO 9% IB + * 

+014 23 25* 24% 24% 

40 4* 8* 4*— % 

10 11* 11* 11*— % 

65940(125 23% 24* + t% 

TjO 4 u37 35% 27 +1 

17U25 24 M* + !% 

26 45 17% 17% 17* 

II. 6 13 20* 10* 10*— % 

27 77 7* 7ft 7*+ * 

+1 8 12 Uft 17* 18 + % 

1817 226 41* 40% 41*+ 1* 
+514 10* 14* 14* 14*+ M 

8 30 338 27* »ft 27ft + % 
32 9 338 38% 38 38*+ * 

28 3 05 95 93 +1 

48 8 475 31ft 30% 30%+ % 
32 9 11 25% 25% 25%+ * 

32 8 SI 17* 17 17 — ft 

IP 41 lft lft lft 

19. 91 14% 14* 14* 

J 9 380 24ft 23% 24 + ft 
42 f 36 39ft 39 39— ft 

SJ 4 14 9* 9* 96b 

• 6* Aft &%+ * 

14 28% 28 2BV/+ * 

52 6 Hft 14 18ft+ ft 

XI 10 335 48* 48 48*+ % 

38 * 100 u29% 28* 29*+ ft 

+213 176(128* 20 28%+* 

98 4 a58% JB 50%+ % 

+1 7 44 16% 16% 16ft— % 

5-6 7 385 25 24* 24*+ ft 

1818 322 41ft 41* 41*+ ft 

X6 14 858 64% 64ft 64*+ ft 
6J 5 150 44ft 43* 44ft + ft 
14 2 88 Bi 88 +1 

1+ 10 15 14% !4%— % 

28 9 73 8% Bft lft— % 

LAID 426 73ft 72ft 72%+l 
11. 4 17ft 17ft 17ft 

IB 1257 28* 27% 27ft+ ft 
11. 15u102 102 102 +2 

2016 Z7 28ft 
1.4 5 75 n% 

58 9 542 23% 

1+ 7 46 TOft IB 


?sr 


li z5BQ 55 
1+ 3 Sft 

1+ 3 17* 


S 7 18* 
14 41* 33ft 


1 J 10 137 48ft 
+1 9 JM 4616 
X514 945 28* 

IX 6 59 16ft 
214 1431/21 20ft 
X0 17 126 24ft 24% 


% 8Sia 

18% 18*+ ft 

are 


sns 


S X610 344 61 59ft 60ft— ft 
62 8 502 1 AH 16ft 16%+ ft 

II 88 13% ISft 13 

If 3B 16% lift 16%+ ft 

J 45 13% 12% 13 


12 LvnCSv .10 


33ft 22UMACOM .12 8351154 29% 

59 42% MCA 1-58 X710 073 55% 

25% lOftMEI JO XI If 114 24ft 

37* ,7* MGIC 128 2218 455 36* 

17% 7% MGMGr 84 X9I1 409 11* 

8% 5% MocDn 80 5.1 8 15 7* 

42ft 20% MB LI gl8Qo „ JO 40% 
16% 10ft MOCmlll -SO 3211 324 15% 

24 17 MCtnl pH20 52 2 22% 

54* 30% Mocy 125 U I 46u55* 
43 32*Mocypf +25 IX zM 35 

28* 16%Mf»Fd X90e 17. 75 23% 

13% 6 MflDlCI 80 XI 23 168 13 

39ft 26% MOlonH 128 +1 9 37 31* 


8351154 29% 28ft 29ft+l% 
2210 073 55% 54% 55%+l% 
XI 10 114 24ft 23% 24ft+ * 


34ft 34ft— * 
lift lift— ft 
7ft 7ft+ ft 
40% 40%+ % 
15* 15% + * 
22% 2291— % 
54% 54*+ * 
35 35 + % 


26 0% MsfAat 

9ft 5 Monhin JOfc 
1% 5% MonhLf 22 
3SV» 27% MfrHon 232 
51ft 33% MAPCQ 1J0 
82% 49% AAflrOII 2 
20 12 MorMid UK 

23 17* Morton M 

31 13* Market 26 

28ft 15 Mark PflJO 
36% TOft Money 1 
33 241? Marly pf 

37 T7ft Marrlot 24 
38ft 27% MnhM 8 2 
18* IZftMrahF 124 
75 40ft MartM 2J2 
41% 24ft Mary K *80 
37% 19* Md CUP 26 
38* 20% Masco 88 
39ft 20 MoSOfllt 1-32 


14% HftMasM 184<e 
J* Mosey F 


9 3* MaseyF 

17* 12* MOSCp 1J4 
11% BtoMaelnc 124 
54ft 25* Matsu E JOr 
76% 4% Mortal 30 

12% 4 Mai el wl 

36* 19% Math pfXSO 
28 IBftMavDS 120 
28* 15% McverO 120 
4* 2% MavjW 

29% 21% Maytg iJOa 
46* xmr*cDrm 740 
47% 25*McDr pfX20 
27% 17%McDr ptXAO 
62* 29% MCDnld JO 
49* 25ft McOflD 1.06 
44* 21% MCGEd 1J0 
46* 26 MeGrH 148 
84% 40% Me inf g 
il 7% McLean 22 
9% 5% McLoul 

49* 17 MCMor JM 
11% McNeil JO 
20* Mean 1 JO 
78% SB MM pfAXH 
34* 20% Me asm 30 
53% 5T*Medfr ( 88 
45 25ft Melville 1J0 
18* 10% Memn, 

39% 30% Merest 125a 
31ft 25*MerTx 5 1 

89% UftMcrak ZAO 
59 32ft Menu til 180 
29ft ITftAtarrLv 1.12 
69ft 27% MesaPt 24 
33ft 28% MesaP wl 
45 31*M»R nlJUe 

15* 12ft Mesab J6e 
18 13 Mesta 

IQ* fry. MOM FI ,15b 
57ft Meh m 4 
21 Mte pfC3J0 


17. >5 23% 22ft 23%+ ft 

XI 23 1A8 13 12* 12* 

+1 9 37 31* 31* 31*— ft 

12 184 14ft 13* 14 — M 
X3 4 57 9* 0* 9%+ ft 
3.910 142 8ft 8 8 V. + * 

8J 5 199 32ft 32* 32%+ ft 
+6 9 821 40* 39* 48* + lft 
X7 9 757 54* 54ft 34%+Tft 
62 5 M II 17* 17* 
2923 148 22% 21* 22 + * 
U12 162 28 27% 27*+ * 

+8 159 25* 25 25ft + * 

28 13 11 . 36ft 3Sft 36 + % 
55 3Z% 32 32% 

214 349 36% 36 36ft +1% 
5J12 514 38 37* 37* 

72 9 125 17* 17% 7714+ ft 
32 9 351 68 67 60 +1 

.921 256 1/43* 41* 43%+2ft 
XI 9 263 36ft IS* 26 
I J 13 241 30* 10* 30*— % 
3J 21 125 36* 36* 36*+ ft 
IX B 40 13* tPA 13ft 

282 4% 4ft 4%+ ft 

13. 19 14% 14ft 14%+ % 

IX 38 9* 9% 9ft 

.711 549 82* 52 99%+ ft 

X474 559 9 8* 8* 

■174 6% 5* 6 

IX 21 24ft 24% 24%— * 

62 7 459u28H 27% 28%+1 
4221 105 d 2B* 20% 28*+ M 
44 28 4* 4ft 4*+ * 

+311 93 26% 28 28% 

+227 IM 38ft 36* 31 +1% 
SJ 241 to 36* 3B +1 

IX 2 20* 20* 20*— % 
12 11 10261/63 ft 62% 62*+ * 
24 12 429 44* 43* 44*+ * 
+1 14 93 44 43* 43*+ ft 

17 13 93 45* 44* 44ft + ft 
115 62% 61% 62%+l% 
1222 65 10 9* 10 

37 7ft 7* 7ft + % 
J 50 634 39* 38* 3»%— % 
Ul 3 15% 14* 15*+ * 
+1 6 375 31ft 30* 31 + * 

XS lull H ■ +3ft 
XI 14 JO 34% 23* 23*— ft 
MIS 785 37ft Hft 36*+ * 
+1 10 74 6** 43* 44%+ % 

112 12* 12* 12*— M 
12 5 31 39ft 39ft 39ft+ ft 

3J 52 30 29* 29*+ % 

XI IS 560 85ft 84% 86 + * 

xVJibE'U* SS ffisra 

.4241804 66% 65% 46*+ ft 
34 i/33* 33 33*+ * 

5 A 170 35* 34* 36 *— * 

£211 42 ISft 15% 15% 


_ 13 14* 14ft 14%+ * 
1J20 534 10% 9* 10 + ft 

+0 8 13 100ft 98* 180 ft +1 

19. HO 21 21 21 

21. Z100 40 38% 38%— 3 

21. ZSOO 34 <336 36 — % 

31 *480 37 ( 06 36 —I 

21. Z1S0 39 to* 38*— ft 
0211 10 14% 14 14 — ft 

IX 1 21% 23% 23% 

TO. 7 no 1646 14% 16*+ ft 

10. . 6 20* 20 20 —ft 

IX 61070 12% Hft 12%+ % 
M 7.477 Sft 24* 25ft + * 
+9 9 130 27 28* 27 + ft 1 

+2 7 84 29 28* 284b— ft 

23 9 72 19% 10ft 19%+ ft 

11. 5 25 1f% 18% 18% — ft 
4211 S57 63* 62* 63U + IICI 
IX 4 to lift 1«% K% 

7J 9 15 13ft 13% 13*+ * 

23 9 6 43* 43% 43* 

3J 9 408 92 89ft 91%+lft 
11. 5 35 9* 9% 9% 

+1 51901 46% 65% 65ft+ * 
_ 32 249 ' 4* 4* 4%+ % 

1038 42 10 0* 9*— % 

16 H2 13* 13 131b + % 

706 12 11* 13 + * 

15 644 m 9% 23*+ * 
+1 7 103 uW* 37% 29ft +2% 
16 6 84 32* 31* 22ft 

24 4 41 41% 49 41%+ 1% 

5J IB 620 72% 71ft 72ft+lft 
18 B SI 20* 20* 20%— % 
BJ « 1SS 27ft 27M 77ft + ft 
IX 20 15* lift 15%+ % 
IX 9 50 7* 7% 7Vb— ft 
+8 2 23 37* 37% 37%— % 
12 7 92 58 56* 58 +1% 

418 205 28 26* 77% +1 

6.1 6 708 SOft to SD*+1 
■ X0T1 191 37 36% 37 + * 

XI ■ 97 34ft 35* 23ft— % 

+7 9 38 32* 32% 32% + % 
22 12 1221 73ft 69* 72ft +2* 
6J ID 173 41 30* 41 +2% 

12 46 5* 5H> 5* 

92 5 4% 4 4% 

50 15 14* 14* 

XI 7 14 15* IS* 15* 

23 11110 34* 33% 33*—* 
+17 10 W* 19* 19* 

IX 13 II* 11% 11U+ % 
SOW 9 14ft 14 14%—% 


3S*M!E PfFXU 
36%MtE P1G768 
37 MIE P1I&I3 


57* 4% MTE pf 822 

15% 11 MehER 120 
26 21* MhVin pfX67 

19 15* MdCTVI 1 22 

24 18* MdCT PfUi 

14ft ItntMldSUI 1.62 
28 21% Mid Raa 1.40 

30* 14% MillerW 1J2 
50% 25V, MlltBrd 120 

g ft 14HMIIIR J2 
ft 17% Minnas X04 
M* 47ft MAAM 3 
19* 14ft MlnPL 112 
16* 10* Ml race .96 
44 I 

US 52% MPbCC XA0 
12* * MaPSv lb 

88% 41% (Mobil 4 
«ft 1* MObftH 
16 7% MdMer 20 

31* IlftMdCpt n 
12 7 Mabatc 

31ft 12ft MohkDt 
78% 9*MahkR L20 
32ft is* Mnrcn s JO 
4Fft 33 Mono or J5 
77ft 42ft Mown XiO 
-'ft HftMntDU 1J0 
* IB* MiOnPw X38 
* i4%Mansr IJOa 
9* 6*M0NY -938 
39* aift MoreC niJO 
,% 36ft MeorM 128 
ft 27ft Moron n .12 
—I 41* Morgan XIO 
46% J2% Mar tend 1.10 
39 10% Morses JO 

33ft 22* MflrMw ISt 
Bi 41% MOtrala 1J0 
53* 29% MiFuel X44 
10 Sft Munfrd 
Aft 4 Mnfd pi M 
17ft 13ft Munana 
17 i2%ManeftC MO 
' ' Murpo 35 
. MOTTVO 120 
13* lonMutOm 1A4 
17 B*MV8TBL .TO 


'm 


75* SI* NCR 
Bi% 34% HUnd 


28ft 17 NCH 32 

14% fl NCNB JO 

75* SI* NCR 220 
81% 34ft HLind 1.40 
33% 17% NLT 1 22 

6ft 4 NVF J7r 

32ft 18% Nabisco lJQ 
54 28* Nblto 2 

23% 15ft Napa, s 28 
H 12% NaaiFd JOe 


X3 » 41 2D* 28% 

43 4 25* M% MU 


20%+ % 

M*+ » 


X4 7 291 43 64ft <64*+ * 
1.9 IS 1332 TOft 71ft 72 +1% 


+2 81473 32 ZTft 31ft+ % 
1612 20S 4ft 4% 4ft + % 
6J I 642 30* 29* 30% 
X715 333 S3* S3* S3*- % 
13 11 44 V* 79% 79% — 1 
+8 7 17 16ft 16* 16*— * 


17 Month Stack 
Htgl, Law Wv. In S Yld. 


Chita 

Sti cine Ptw v 

P/E IBM. High Law Qwt.Ctaw 


10 9 851 Si* 51 5i*+ * 

+7 8 39 30 19* 10U+ % 

4J 8 606 50% 49% S0ft+1% 

TJ 7 15 17% 17* 17%+ ft 


32* 32*+ % 
srw ji*+ * 

51% S3 + * 
49% 49%+ % 
40V3 40*— » 


20* 13% NQrco M 
jj 20V* Nashya 1 JO 
26* IS* NotCon JB 
31 » 23VS NlDgfr * 
33* Si* Natolbf 220 
it 58 NOW Pt4JS 
18* MftNWst prLW 
17* 0* NotEdu 1251 


56ft SI* NolFG in 
23* 16% NFG DTXK 


26 17 NbtGVP 1^0 

3% 1* NtHom 

23* T7ft NMdCr +66 
44* 33ftNUdEn oM 
YTA 9ft NMlttaS J6 
MU, 17% NPreat 120a 
51W 16* NS«nt 
23ft 16%Nt5«Hn 1J3 

17ft 13 N5tand L2* 
3D* 23 Nartsrt 2 
4% 3* NatTeo 

45* 27% Natan sUD 
45 36ft NafiB P f • 
24* 18% NevPw X33 


<■/, JJ ,/ WO 1/ + % 

£5 S »* K ££ 

17 4 il 23til 3W .. 

74 4 *76 27 26* 2g+ * 

6710 6J5 29ft a* T0ft+7 

+9 Z110 67 62 *S * 

12. is 15ft ISft Mft 

11. « B Wb 1» 

XI 6 17 33* W% 5 

11 5 3 a SO 30 + >» 


AS 62138 22% 22ft 22»* V4 

i » J.. . 


mitt JS S 


12 TO 4C 044% 43* 43%— ft 
+D26 37 13% 13* 13*+ * 


+3 7 S 34* 34* 3fft + * 
181764 33ft *»+ * 

<7410 33 23 

7214 47 16% 15* IMJt JJ 

dJM M2 JPU. 28» £ 

1 150b 6* * *ft+ 

If * 560 *1» » M%+ * 


21 41* 41* 41*+ % 


17 12* NevP pnjs 

26 IB NEtiOEl * £ 
16ft 12% NEnGE 1JB 
65 rotMENuct JO 
17* 13HNYSEG UB 
32% 26 NYS of X7S 
15% 7* Newell JO 
44ft MHNwfMl JO 

61ft jgtbW ewm i 1J0 
192 100 Newt pH.50 
33% 19% Nwprk s .13 
Hft IWbNloMP 1J2 
46 33 HloAM 525 

2A 13% NtagSh XMa 
45% 27*NlCOR 234 
659t 39*NoMAf n.16 
47* 24* NorfWn X60 
21 12ft Marlin 
33% 19 Harris UB 
45% 36% NAConf -73 
5% 2* HaAMfg 

50* 23ft NLoAPh, 120 
9ft 7ft NaeitUt 1.18 


1X12 22 19* 19ft 19* 


TOft 9* NCalSL .171 
14ft 10 NJndPS ISO 


2 Sft 19ft NoSIPv? X42 
36 Z2HN5PW aOM 
41ft 3d NSPw pf+10 
86 63 NSPW PfBJO 

38% 75% NorTei g 1 
13ft 6% Nttigat g 
63 37% kortrp TJO 

31ft 20% NwetAlr. JO 
31 -TOUNwtBo, 1.48 
37* 23 NwgtE s 1 
32% 24 NwEn BfXU 
49 26% MwtIM 228 

lift 7ft NwMLt Uta 
28% SOft NwSIW 128 
62 30ft Norton (JO 
18ft 11 MarSlm 1JH 
74ft 34% Nucor M 


1+ 2 U'A 14ft Hft 

IX 6 60 28ft 30ft 20%— ft 
IX s 9 14% I4tt H* 

J39 TO 63 42% 42fc+ ft 

IX 6 77 15ft 15 IS 

t£ *20 25% 25* 25% — % 
52 6 29 15% 15 1W<+ ft 

12 16 S 40% 40% 40ft+ Vl 
X4 81H2U62* 60ft Cft+2ft 

X4 2 190 190 TOO +1 

JJ1 331 24 23* 24 + -4k 

IX 6 224 11% 11* 11*+ * 
li zlOO 25ft Bft 25ft— * 
11 11 72 21% 21%+ ft 

7J0 8 176 40* 39* 6Mt+) 
221 166 <4188 44* «7%+l% 
52 7 B7SU49W 48ft 40% +3% 

20 n* 12* 12*+ * 

£1 13 268 31% 30% 31%+ ft 

*-'"£^*2 J ^ 

1 7 i n 12 ts + % 

IX 8 74 lift 11* 11% 

II. 7x323 Sift »* 21ft+ ft 
7X 350 29 30 2 9 +2 

IX *100 30* 38* ** ^ 
IX ZlOO 64 46 66 + % 

703 3*H 34 34V. + ft 

40 Bft 3 B*+ ft 

X7 8 98 49 48* to* 

2J90 318 30 29* 29*+ ft 

+9 7 394 30% 30 »£+ ft 

X0 B 158 26ft Kft 2S% 

8.7 31 24ft 24 24*+ ft 

43 10 937 48* 47* 48% +2 

11.12 29 TOft Ul TOft+ ft 

+411 «2 27% 27* 5%+ * 

36 9 87 50% 49 4Mb— % 

6J 72349 M* 16% 16% 

JII 112 73ft TO* 73 ft +3 


45% OKC 40c 
27 Ookln s 
15* OaUteP 140 
SOftOcdPgt 220 
66 OcdP pf360 
IdHOcclP pfiJB 
14ft OcdP pfX12 
IS DcdP pEL3Q 
32ft ODECO sto 
30* Ogden sUD 
11 OtiiaEd L76 
44ft OhEd pf724 
13* Ob Ed pflJO 
54% OhEd pf+64 
75 OflE pnOJf 
77%OtlE pn0J6 
45% O/IP pfBTJB 
50 OftP pfC760 
14*OhP PIG227 
llftOklaGE MB 
6 OklaG ptto 
14* Ofht 1.10 
20% Omark 3 JB 


15 353 1 19% 10«b 

16 478 29* » 


7J 8 3u20* 20% 

7JJ 41405 31% 31 
M 5 HO* WO 

VL 1 19* 19* 

12l 65 16V 16% 

tX B 17* 17* 

2-313 »« » “ 

+8 8 33 as* as* 
1+ 8 1144 13* 12% 
1+ 128 48% 48% 

1+ 8 13* 13* 

15. *2« 57 56% 


M 52Va 
3 IS* 1. 


17% ONE 

8* Opel Iks 20 
11 OranRk 1-60 
4% Orange JB# 
8H OrfeoC 
8* OutbM 
12* Outlet 
IlftOvrtiOr 
17* OvmTr M0 
TOY. OvShtp 30 
22ft Ow enC 7JB 
2D* Owen 111 1JA 
63 Ownli pf+» 
8% Dxtrdln JU 


IX I TT3 13% 13% 
IX 1150 6% Aft 

+617 463 2<% 23* 
32 6 45 23* 23% 
X4 7 174 23* 23% 
52 9 39 34* 34 

XI 13 9V 9* 
1X5 >6 12% 12 
JW 665 7* 7* 

X4T1 618 30* 28 
+1 14 P 1» J* 
1J 31 33% 33V 
AJ TO 12 14% 14% 
X5 7 245 40* 40 

1.1 ID 82 46% 46% 
+276 176 29% 28% 

5.1 6 537 30* 29* 

SL3 2 98 90 

56 6 13 15* 14% 


114 % — 2 
29*+ * 
20%+ ft 
31%+ * 
100*+ % 
10*+ * 

Sft ^ 

3SV+ ft 
13*+ * 
48% + ft 
Oft— * 

56 W- % 

* 1 % 

83 +1 
51 —1% 
52%+ % 
1SH+ % 
13%+ * 
6 %— * 
23*— ft 
23*— % 
23*+ * 
34*+ % 
0*+ It 
12 

7*+ % 
2DV+ ft 
16*+ % 
33% — % 
14%+ % 
40 
46% 

28*+ ft 
30* +1 
90 +1 
14*- * 


44V 20VPKHGP IJM 
12ft 6% PNBMf 1.12e 
55* 26% PPO X16 
35% TO PSA Mu 
12% 8% PfKAS 124a 
26% 1 9* POCG E X72 
24% 77%POCU8 X44 
34 27% PaeL > UD 

22% 16* PacPw 2Z4 
26% 24ft PacP pf2J5 
31 19* PacScl SJO 

16% 11%PaCTT 14D 
67% 48% PoeTT ot 6 
22* 74ft PacTm 1 
8* PalneW 44 
lift Party pflJO 
22% 13 PalmBC 120 

6* 4 Pan Am 

52ft 29 PanhEP 2 
23% li% Pooch 128b 


2516 16* Pams L34 
34% Z7% PrKDn S.16 
23* Par Han 122 
_ 14% Park p«m 64 

54% 33 Parson s I 
27ft 16% PatPfl a 
29V, TO Porvtsnw 36 
B% 5% Pcobd n .16 
28* 25%Peavy nl.H 
33 10* Penoo 


48* 14% Pencen 
82% 39 PonCn PT537 


9* 5% PctnCP .16 
% 20 Penney 1J4 
— % 14% PaPL 224 
40 TOft PaPL Pf+40 
42% 30% PaPL pf+50 
B0 57 PaPL PfBJO 
73 54 PaPL PfS.48 

98% 75% PaPL Pf 11 
— 58% PaPL Pf a 
25* Panel t 220 
-28 16 ft Penn pflM 

62% 34ft Pcnrnoi 220 
82% 40% PtanEn 3 jos 
35* 21* PepsiCo UB 
16* 25ft PerkE s 64 


X* 6 158 
66 9 619 


1+ 6 386 16% TOW 
1+ zAO 31 31 

1+ z23S 13% 3X 


25 lift prratan 39m 
36% 23* Petrie IJOa 
25 27% Pmtrta ■ 

57* 26% Petto X9Se 
54 24 PetRs Pfl.75 

54* 36V. Pfizer 160 
■46* 26 PtietpD 1J0 
15* IHtPllltaEI 1 JO 
33% 24 PM IE pfXBO 
63% 43 PM IE pi 7 
67% toftPhTIE PI7J5 
5% 61 PhUE P»J0 
67* 47 Phi IE p(7J0 
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Pledge Made to Increase 
assistance to Third World 


1981: A Year of Strain on All Fronts 


By Charles Wilkins 

IN — West Germany’s developmeuraid 
16ft scored well last year. Aid spending 
tasted strongly in the budget despite ef- 
3 cot back and hold down spending in 
L and earlier in the year the government 
. 'ed a policy paper revising Its strategy 
Deration with developing countries. 

- u West German aid is still far from 
ing the goal set by the Organization lor 
mic Cooperation and Development: 
17 percent of its member nations’ Gross 
lal Product should be spent on develop- 
nitlayby 1985. 

federal government agreed to raise its 
ending by 10.4 percent this year from. 5.2 
marks in 1980. But tins figure still only 
ems 0.44 percent of West German GNP 
lows how substantial the future increases 
eed to be in older to meet the OECD 
In real terms aid is set to rise only about 
amt, the same real increase as in 198Q. 

Schmidt Sets Tone 

>wever. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt set 
3ne for aid prospects, pledging in a policy 
•h that West German devdopment aid 
i rise quickly and dearly through the 
ng decade. 

e minister for economic cooperation, 
:r Offergeld, said that the increase in 
ling showed the importance that the gov- 
ern attached to development aid. He 
ed out that the rise in 1981 aid outlay was 
yver double the rise planned for total gov- 
ern spending. 

e government has been emphasizing in its 
olicy the importance of using funds more 
sntly, saying they should be channeled to 
: they are most needed, particularly to the 
st African and Asian countries. Bat in 
ion, technical aid and expert help wifl be 
isingly promoted. 

e government admitted in its aid policy 
* toe validity of the OECD's GNP target, 
ledined to commit itself to any date for 
ving such a levd of spending. This ap- 
& has been criticized not only by aid or- 
ations but also by die ruling coalition 
ss that have called on the government to 
the international goal, 
st Germany's direct investment has Don- 
ated in the private sector on countries 


that already have a relatively well developed 
infrastructure and r datively high growth rates. 
As the state secretary at the Ministry for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, Carl- Werner Sanne, said, 
this means that promotional measures for pri- 
vate enterprise cooperation, particularly, are 
needed in the poorer developing countries in 
order to offset the competitive disadvantage 
from which they suffer compared with thresh- 
old countries . 

Bonn already provides a greater incentive to 
invest in the least developed countries than 
elsewhere, in the Third World, but increased 
differentiation between sectors, as well as 
other measures, should be considered in order 
to help additionally, Mr. Sanne said. 

LDCs so far account for less than one per- 
cent of West German capital investment. West 
German companies' transfer of technology is 
already making a major contribution toward 
the advance of developing countries, but this 
could be improved- further, Mr. Sanne said. 

About four-fifths of West German direct in- 
vestments in the Third. World concentrate on 
just 10 countries, with more than 50percent of 
it going to Brazil and Spain alone. This group 
consists' solely of threshold countries. Two- 
fifths of direct investment are concentrated on 
the major industrial sectors of motors, chemi- 
cals and electrical engineering. Investment is 
also mostly undertaken by large companies, 
while small and medium firms have been' tak- 
ing longer to make a start in developing coun- 
tries. 

Incentive to Smaller Firms 

However, the government moved in Febru- 
ary to promote the involvement of smaller 
West. German firms in the Thud World. The 
Economic Cooperation Ministry said the gov- 
ernment would make credits totaling 30 mil- 
lion marks available this year for small and 
m edi u m firms involved in "the Third world. 
A promotion program started in 1979 was wel- 
comed by firms in this bracket and demand for 
support exceeded the amount of funds avail- 
able. Last year 65 firms received official sup- 
port for investments totaling 47 million marks. 

West Germany also doubled its guarantees 
against political risk last year to a total 750 
milli on marks on investments in developing 
countries. However, the rise was chiefly due to 

(Confirmed on Page 10S) 


International Banking: 
A ‘Consolidation Period’ 


By Joshua Larkin 

lANKFURT — A truly international 
range was the goal of the managers of 
y West German banks during the 1970s. 
ss to (he Euromarkets was tire initial rea- 
f ollowcd by the desire to be an important* 
ir in world markets. 

<en many of the small er banks frit the 
L for a foothold in Luxembourg, a window 
London, a direct telephone hnk to their 
Plan in New York and Hong Kong- 
11 the lean years — what market makers 
to call the “technical reaction" to the 
rth of the past 10 years — have arrived, 
ribert Dicken. a member of the tn a na ge- 
t board of Commerzbank AG, calls it a 
* of consolidation-’* 

zueezed by topsy-turvy interest rates for 
ty two years, German banks have found 
f profits pinched. In large measure the 
rlttn arose with business at home, but tire 
romies that followed were not l i mited by 
dual boundaries. 

Margins Narrowed 


West Germany, now’ find themselves having to 
finance large deficits in their current accounts, 
Mr. Gntb said. The standing problems of the 


1979, the major international Danes now 
■ potential trouble with Poland and Brazil, 
ansi the expectations of many, margins on 
ling to first-class borrowers narrowed last 
r to what many banks now see as iffipossi- 
shm levels. • 

md at home, authorities have begun the tar 
ious nwk of setting new bank regulations 
eh are expected to force the German banks 
educe their lending activities abroad, 
ivtm Deutsche Bank AG, the Ungea bank 
1 one of the few to post high e r profits last 
x, is adapting a moderate, controlled ap- 
ach to expansion of ju international lend- 

"he banks are adjusting to the new environ- 
nt in some wh at different ways, th o ugh in- 
flows with senior international officers at 
ee differ e nt banks showed several common 
ms of thought. 

ffiWried Guth. spokesman of the manflge- 
nt board of Deutsche Bank, said that after 
oil price rises of 1979 the risks mvolved m 
creational touting have incr e as ed - 
\ number of- low-risk countries, including 


financial credits has therefore widened sharp- 
ly. 

Indeed, Deutsche Bank has been building 
up its reserves at its main Euromarket subsidi- 
ary in Luxembourg as provisions against bad 
debt 

All the operating profits of Deutsche Bank 
Compagnie Finanaere in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30 were put into (his fond. Dr. Goth. 
said. “ Because a number of countries had 
come into balance-of -payments difficulties, we 
felt it was good to create that reserve," be said. 

That rircrripn came before the release of the 
Americans hrfd hostage in Iran and of the Ira- 
nian assets frozen in U.S. banks. With Iran 
now paying back outstanding internati on al 
debt, the nsk for fire banks has eased some- 
what 

Dr. Guth noted, however, that Poland and 
Brazil face very high levels of ind eb tedness, 
font Turkey ’s foreign debt has been restruc- 
tured o nce, and that banks generally are draw- 
ing neartheir internal limits for lending to 
such countries. 

Ksky But Not Dangerous 

“But to say the world is in a higher risk posi- 
tion since the second oil price rise is not to say 
the situation is dangerous,” he added. Banks 
will have to be increasingly careful of country 
risk, but Dr. Guth noted that after a short list 
of countries with very high indebtedness, there 
arc few which would present any i mm ediate 
concern. 

Even Argentina, whose debt has been grow- 
ing, cannot be added to that list, in the view of 
several German bankers who feel that the 
country has been well managed by Finance 
Minister Jose Martinez de Hoz. 

But with a new government due in Argenti- 
na late in March, Dr. Guth said. “We will have 
to watch carefully whether it will now ch ange 
once Martinez de Hoz leaves." 

Two senior Commerzbank officials said the 
(Continued on Page 17S) 


By John Domberg 

B ONN — Had anyone predicted it a year 
or two ago, there would have been in- 
credulity and derisive laughter. 

But there it is: West Germany is its year, 
perhaps even more, of discontent and disar- 
ray — politically, economically, socially and 
in foreign affairs. 

Some 24 months ago the situation was 
still being euphorically described as a “mira- 
cle" and West Germany was being held up 
as “a model" for other countries to follow. 
The solidity of its economy was an interna- 
tionally accepted assumption bordering on a 
cliche. 

Array of Statistics 

One had to be stone deaf not to hear the 
repeated gushing about the West German 
inflation and unemployment rales bang the 
lowest in the world, the hardness, of the 
Deutsche mark, the fat currency reserves, 
the overfilled export order books, the high 
standard of living and the enviable social 
stability with its closely woven safety net to 
catch the few who might falL 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was known 
as “Super Schmidt." a man whose advice 
was sought by statesmen around the globe 
and who imparted and foisted it — in per* 
haps too schoolmasterly a fashion — even 
on those who did not seek him out 
But now, if not yet actual doom, there is a 
spirit of impending gloom hanging heavily 
over West Germany — iis economy and its 
body politic. 

The once-vaunted Deutsche mark is tarn- 
ished on international monetary markets. 
Once the currency in the European Mone- 
tary System, it has been languishing at the 
bottom tier of the “snake" since December 
when, for the first time in two years, it was 
worth less than 50 cents. By mid-March, de- 
spite numerous corrective interest measures 
by the Bundesbank, it was still tending 
toward weakness rather than strength and 
selling at around 46 cents. 

Even the most optimistic experts now 
predict only zero growth for 1981 and the 
others, depending on which one you want to 
believe, are projecting an actual decline of 
up to 1 percent in the GNP compared to 
1980. 

Unemployment in both January and Feb- 
ruary hovered around the 13 million mark, 
the highest jobless rate since 1974 and. al- 
lowing for seasonal improvements, will 
probably average over 1 . 1 million for the en- 
tire year 

Inflation Rate 

Though there have been mollifying pre- 
dictions that the inflation rate will average 
4.5 percent in 1981 compared to 5.5 percent 
in 1980, it actually was 5.7 percent in Janu- 
ary and March — still admirable by interna- 
tional comparisons but considered an unac- 
ceptable rale by domestic criteria. Industrial 
productivity has been declining steadily dur- 
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ing the past decade, so that West Germany 
now r anks well behind such countries as Ja- 
pan. Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Government ministries are groaning un- 
der budgetary slashes and Finance Minister 
Hans Marthoefer has had to borrow abroad. 


Hans- Dietrich Genscber 


especially from such OPEC countries as 
Saudi Arabia, in addition to raising gasoline 
and alcohol taxes effective April 1 to help 
plug some of the fiscal holes. 

For the past four years the government 
has borrowed from DM 22 to DM 27 billion 
annually to compensate for budgetary defi- 
cits, and the projection for 1981 is that it 
will be shon another DM 27.4 billion. Of 
the estimated DM 61 billion the federal gov- 
ernment plans to borrow this year, DM 34 
billion will be needed to repay old debts and 
17 billion for due interest, so that new credit 
acceptance will cover not even 40 percent of 
the projected budget deficit. 

Meanwhile, for the third year in a row. 
West Germany will be running a current ac- 
count arid payments deficit of anywhere 
from DM 25 to DM 30 billion. It was DM 
10 billion in 1979 and DM 28 billion in 
1980. The high cost of imported ofl is said to 
be the main cause. It could be even higher in 
198], for the January deficit alone was DM 
5 billion, due in part to the fact that in that 
month there was also a negative trade bal- 
ance of almost DM I billion, the worst trade 
figure since 1950 and only the second time 
in 15 years that there has been a monthly 
trade deficit at alL 

Chun Warnings 

Thus, it comes as no surprise that Mr. 
Schmidt and other members of his left-liber- 
al coalition government of Social and Free 
Democrats (SPD and FDP). in particular 
the FDP Economics Minister Otto Lambs- 


Otto Lambsdorff 


The Bonn Team 

dorff. have been glumly warning West Ger- 
mans that they are going to have to tightea 
their belts — an unprecedented and unpop- 
ular notion in a'coumry that still believes it 
owns the patents on affluence and prosperi- 

(y- 

There is also spreading social unrest, es- 
pecially over the critical shortage of bousing 
at prices people can afford. 

A new youth rebellion appears to be tak- 
ing shape and in recent weeks has manifest- 
ed itself in the form of weekend rioting in 
key cities. Concurrently, battles between en- 
vironmentalists and police assigned to pro- 
tect the construction sites of nuclear power 
plants that the government is pushing to 
meet energy needs continue, periodically 
give the country a kind of civil-war atmos- 
phere. 

But most significant of all. and in many 
respects a direct consequence of the eco- 
nomic problems, is the political confusion. 
There is a vexing loss of direction on the 
part of the SPD-FDP coalition, exacerbated 
by mounting tension and conflicts between 
the two partners. Simultaneously Mr. 
Schmidt's own party, buffeted by leftwing 
and special interest group rebellions, ap- 
pears to be slowly but surely disintegrating. 
Herbert Wehner. its chief strategist and sep- 
tuagenarian Bundestag floor leader, may 
have been deliberately resorting to hyper- 
bole in order to shock the troops and restore 
discipline, but he had warned twice since the 
beginning of the year that “the party is in 
imminent danger of splitting." 


Helmut Schmidt 


In fact, six months after the October gen- 
eral election, a rather odd question contin- 
ues to make the rounds in West Germany. 
Who won? 

It is not that there are any doubts about 
the actual balloting, nor whether Mr. 
Schmidt's and Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher's SPD-FDP govern meat 
has been reconfirmed in office. 

It certainly was. and with 18 additional 
seals in the Bundestag, so that it has a very 
comfortable majority of 45. 

The question is one of mood and atti- 
tudes. 

Thus, whereas the nominal losers, the 
Christian Democrats (CDU/CSU ), are wax- 
ing spiritedly victorious, almost rejuvenated, 
the actual winners appear to be steeped in 
depression, self-ostracism and self doubt 
about their future. 

The degree of intramural bickering is vir- 
tually unprecedented in postwar German 
politics. 

Bitter Fruit 

Never before, it seems, have the fruits of 
victory been deemed as biller. And never 
before, not even after almost losing the 1976 
election, has there been as much discussion 
and speculation over whether the coalition 
can go the full route of the four-year term to 
which it was elected. 

Indeed, Helmut Kohl, the Christian Dem- 
ocratic chairman and parliamentary floor 
leader, is waxing publicly confident that it 
(Continued on Page I5S) 


Success Story: Fairs Buoy a Nation’s Trade 


By Howard Roberts 

F RANKFURT — Arranging a last-minute 
trip to one of West Germany's larger cit- 
ies is becoming more and mare difficult- A tra- 
veler’s regular hotel may be completely 
booked, rental cars may be unavailable, and 
the wait for a taxi may be inordinately long. 

A quick look at the streamers over the 
streets will make the reason dear: It is either 
the Bode Fair in Frankfurt, Fashion Week in 
Munich, Green Week in Berlin or one of a 
long list of possibilities, far Germany has been 
an inte rnational center for trade exhibitions 
since the Frankfurt fairs in the 13th century. 

- As West Germany begins to experience a 
period of economic difficulty, fair organizers 
here view their regularly scheduled events as 
important and know that they help keep this 
country in the eyes of regular and potential 
importers. 

International Flavor 

And it is the very international flavor of the 
German trade fairs which, according to Claus 
Boerner of the German Council of Trade Fairs 
and Exhibitions, could provoke some sort of 
anti-cyclical revival of demand. 

In a recent article Mr. Boerner pointed out 
that of approximately 8 million annual viators 
to the fairs, one fourth — including 27,000 for- 
eign exhibitors — ccane from abroad. 

West Germany s largest fair — “the fair of 
fairs" — is held m Hannover in the spring. The 
1981 fair, which win take place in' the first 
week of April, is in fact nine events in one with 


an overall theme on West Germany’s major 
export industry, engineering. 

The fair’s organizers are anticipating repre- 
sentatives from more than 5,600 companies as 
well as more than half a million visitors from 
as many as 100 countries. Forty-five countries 
should be represented, including for the first 
time the People's Republic of China, an indi- 
cation of the extent to which trade relations 
have grown between that country and many 
sectors of West Germany. 

Wide Range 

The nine individual fairs rang? from heavy 
industrial engineering and the construction in- 
dustry to deorotechnology and the latest in 
data communications. 

Another important date in the calendar of 
the Hannover organizers is the timber fair to 
be held at the end of May and beginning of 
June. This event boasts an even higher propor- 
tion of foreign participants, totaling 47 percent 
of the 900 due to arrive this year. 

Fairs in West Germany are in a constant 
slate of flux, going on as usual but continually 
expanding and adapting to the new require- 
ments of the consumer markets. This is evident 
in recent moves by the Frankfurt Fair authori- 
ties and others, who have announced large- 
scale development to increase exhibition space. 

The largest of the Frankfurt fairs is the 
spring fair, oriented to consumer goods and 
thus something of a barometer by which pro- 
ducers test the consumer demand potential of 
the coming year and get an early indication of 
likely developments in inflation. 


The organizers of the fair were relatively 
cautious in their expectations for this year. As 
Horstmar Stauber, management chairman of 
the Frankfurt fair, said in a speech before the 
opening, "No one expects a consumer miracle 
from this year’s spring fair, but the hope of 
drifting away from the chill of the (economic! 
prognosis into a more temperate climate does 
not seem to be unjustified." 

Looking back on the fair, the organizers 
consoled themselves with the fact that most 
exhibitors had described results as “satisfacto- 
ry," but they noted a change in buyers’ atti- 
tudes to an emphasis on high quality and spe- 
cialization. 

The fair attracted 3,500 exhibitors from 54 
countries and 90,000 visitors from 87 coun- 
tries. Buyers came as usual from the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Italy, France. Belgium and 
Britain, but new contacts were established 
with visitors from Spain. Greece. Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Middle East OPEC countries, ac- 
cording to the organizers. 

Frankfurt Book Fair 

Increased interest from the United States 
and Japan came largely as a result of ex- 
change-rate benefits those countries enjoyed 
when purchasing German goods, although the 
organizers' review statement said there is an 
apparent increase ia American preoccupation 
with "European nostalgia." 

Perhaps the most famous of the annual 
events held in Frankfurt is the Book Fair, the 


world’s largest market for more than 5,000 in- 
ternational publishers. A relative newcomer on 
the scene is the Music Fair held early in the 
year. 

This fair had traditionally been part of the 
spring fair, but became independent last year, 
and has expanded significantly. Concentrating 
on musical instruments, the fair also attracts 
music publishers and makers of all kinds of 
electronic gadgetry concerned with music and 
its reproduction. 

Not to be forgotten is the Frankfurt Auto- 
mobile Fair, the largest show of its kind, which 
takes place every two years. 

Most large West German cities are repre- 
sented on the fair calendars. Munich, like 
Frankfurt, began its present type or fair just 
after the turn of the century, btii in 1954 began 
emphasizing the construction industry. In the 
mid-1960s it branched out further to include 
electronics and gastronomy. 

The Munich Fashion Fair also gained im- 
portance at that time. 

Other fairs in Munich arc the I.S.P.O. exhi- 
bition of sports articles, and the watch, jewelrv 
and silver goods fair, INHORGENTA, 

Dusseldorf. near the hub of the industrial 
Ruhr area, offers — among others — INTER- 
PACK, the most important trade fair for pack- 
aging material and machinery, 

Cologne will present 24 fairs this year, in- 
cluding an exhibition of trade and economy 
from the People's Republic of China. 

And Hambure celebrates the eastronomical 
fair. INTERN ORGA. 
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Labor Relations: Era of Confrontation Shapes Up After Decade of Peac 


B ONN — An era has ended in 
West Germany. It lasted for 
30 years and it was called “indus- 
trial peace.” 

Those were the halcyon decades 
when, under the slogan of Vemunfi r 
— common sense — boih orga- 
nized labor and management used 
to baffle foreign observers by 
bong totally unlike unions and 
capitalists elsewhere in the world. 

Instead of arguing over the size 
of the slices, they worked in part- 
nership for a bigger pie. The 
chances of a strike being called 
were about as great as being hit by 
lightning on a cloudless day. 

Few Work Stoppages 

On the rare occasions when 
work stoppages did occur, they 
were regarded as some kind of na- 
tional calamity. And invariably 
they took place according to some 
unwritten code: three weeks or so 
of strike accompanied by a retalia- 
tory lockout, harsh words in public 
but quiet negotiation and accom- 
modation in private that brought a 
compromise solution well before 
either side had let blood. 

It was a cozy period that not 
only contributed immeasurably to 
West Germany’s postwar afflu- 
ence, industrial prowess, export 
muscle, social calm and political 
stability, but made the nation the 
envy of other frequently strike- 
bound and class-warring lands. 

But for the past year or so — 
some observers date it back even 
further — West Germany's osten- 
sibly peaceful industrial front and 
carefully choreographed labor re- 
lations have come to resemble a 
bitter tug of war between employ- 
ees and employers, between the 
country’s 16 huge nationwide and 
industrywide unions on the one 
side, and organized management 
groups on the other. 

Opening Round 

Just how bitter was apparent 
during the opening round in this 
year’s wage negotiations when LG. 
MetalL the two-million strong met- 
al workers union, demanded an 8- 
percent wage increase to which 
Gesamtmeiall. the management 
and employer organization, re- 
sponded with an offer of only 2J 
percent 

Never have management and la- 
bor in West Germany been so far 
apart in their positions at the start 
of wage negotiations. And what 
has been happening in the sled 
and metal-working industries is 
buL a taste of the bitter struggle 
over wages that will take place in 


West Germany’s 
l abor relations have 
c ome to resemble a 
tug of war between 
employees and 
em ployers, between 
the 16 unions on the 
one side, and 
management groups 
on the other. 


other branches where current con- 
tracts expire later this spring. 

The leaders or all principal 
unions are under strong pressure 
from their rank-and-file mem ben- 
to maintain a real improvement in 
the standard of living and not 
make concessions at a time when 
more and more workers are going 
on short time or are being laid of f- 

Yet curiously, the real cause for 
the new bellicosity lies deeper. The 
wage disputes are but a substitute 
battleground. 

Ironically, the real cause is West 
Germany’s highly advanced and 
much-vaunted form of industrial 
democracy and labor co-determi- 
nation. or. to be more specific, 
what labor regards as manage- 
ment's attempts to undermine 
those gains and turn back the 
clock. 

Enacted in 1976, after many 
years of haggling and divisiveness 
in the left- liberal government coa- 
lition of Social and Free Demo- 
crats (SPD and FDP), the co-de- 
termination law gave worker repre- 
sentatives an equal number of 
seats and an almost equal voice to 
that of shareholders on the corpo- 
rate supervisory boards of West 
Germany’s Largest companies — 
those employing 2,000 or more 
people. 

Stage for Harmony 

The law, hailed abroad and in 
West Germany despite labor's feel- 
ing that it did not go far enough 
and did not give worker represent- 
atives true parity, seemed to set the 
stage for a new period of labor- 
management harmony. 

That, however, was a short-lived 
illusion shattered in the summer of 
1977 by organized management's 


decision lo challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the new law in the su- 
preme court. Business interests 
claimed that it violated rights of 
private property. 

In the eyes of organized labor, 
the suit was a breach of contract 
and of a gentleman’s agreement. 
The court action poisoned the at- 
mosphere and triggered a spate of 
stalled and broken industrial nego- 
tiations. a pattern of collective bar- 
gaining gone awry. It heralded the 
end of the spirit of “social partner- 
ship.” 

Although the Karlsruhe su- 
preme court fully upheld the co- 
determination law in its March, 
1979. ruling, relations between la- 
bor and capital have never been 
quite the same since that constitu- 
tional test suit was filed. Somehow 
it became impossible to revive the 
old rules of the game. 

Matters went from bad to worse 
last summer, in the middle of the 
1980 election campaign, when an 
even more cherished achievement 
of West German labor was threat- 
ened — the system of parity co- 
determination in the coal and steel 
industry. 

Power for Labor 

This law, which affects mining, 
iron and sled companies with pay- 
rolls of more than 1,000, dates 
from 1951 and affords labor far 
greater power and authority than 
tiie 1976 act 

It was enacted during conserva- 
tive Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s fust administration — un- 
der considerable prodding from 
the unions and Western Allies, and 
in lieu of the nationalization of the 
coal and steel industries that 
seemed immin ent at that time. 

After Germany’s defeat, the Al- 
lied governments wanted to break 
the power and traditional hold of 
the Ruhr industrial barons who 
had provided the financial backing 
for Hitler’s rise to power and the 
arsenal for his war machine. 

The major coal and steel compa- 
nies were broken up and from the 
remains 25 independent and much 
smaller companies were formed. 
As the Allied military governments 
envisioned it. these would later be 
nationalized — a proposal enthusi- 
astically supported by the trade 
union leaders, most of whom had 
returned from exile and emigration 
abroad. 

To prepare for nationalization 
of the Ruhr’s heavy industry, the 
Allied military governments in the 
U-S- British and French occupa- 
tion zones established company 



boards on which employers and 
union representatives were equally 
represented — a precedent-setting 
step toward industrial democracy 
not only in Germany but in any 
other Western capitalist country. 

By 1951 — six years after VE 
Day and two after the founding of 
the West German Federal Repub- 
lic — nationalization plans were 


scrapped. But in a compromise 
with the Allies' original intent, the 
coal and steel industry co-determi- 
nation model was institutionalized 
as law and became pan of the cor- 
porate statutes of every major Finn 
in that branch. 

The measure provided for 10- 
member corporate supervisory 
boards, equally divided between 


representatives of labor and share- 
holders, with a neutral 11th mem- 
ber. jointly elected by both sides, 
who has a tie-breaking vote. 

It goes considerably beyond the 
much baByhooed 1976 law that ap- 
plies to all other kinds of huge 
companies. 

Although that measure also gave 
labor an equal number of repre- 


sentatives an corporate boards, if 
provided that one of the labor 
members must be a junior execu- 
tive or representative of ariddte- 
management more Jikdy .» side 
with capital interests- Moreover, 
the board chairman, by law always 
a representative of the sharehold- 
ers, has a second, tie-freaking *ole 
in case of a stalemate 

Sommer Change 

The 1951 coal and steel law thus 
remained as the ideal for which la- 
bor in West Germany continued to 
strive. But last summer it was sud- 
denly threatened. 

In June. Duessddocfs huge 
Maxmesmann Cotp„ an 
ing. sted -producing and at 
making conglomerate with 1C 
employees worldwide and m 1 1th 
place among the country's indus- 
trial giants, announced plans to 
trim annual operating OpenSes'by 
reorganizing us corporate struc- 
ture and merging its presently in- 
dependent steel mill into its pipe- 
making subsidiary. 

From a business standpoint, the 
move made sense. 

Sted production used to be one 
of the firm's chief pflUrs. But yean 
of crisis in that industry have di- 
minished the milTs role to where 
now, in effect, it is Gale more than 
a supplier of tire metal for lire 
pipes division. Organizational 
st reamlining and a merger of the 
two. Maitnesmaon's. management 
contended, would save some $28 
million a year. 

However, the reorganization 
would make Mazmesmann no 
longer a “sted producer,’* and thus 
the company would no longer be 
subject to jurisdiction of the 1951 
co-determination act. 

The political implications were 
dear, and while leftist and trade 
union members of parliament were 
threatening to call a special session 
of the Bundestag to enact a mea- 
sure that would prevent any com- 
pany from escaping the 1951 pro- 
visions, Chancellor Hdsini 
Schmidt used his infkseaoc to per- 
suade Mannesmttuft management 
to postpone any decision on reorg- 
anization until after the Oct 5 
election. 

Threat to CeaStfoo 

But once the election was ova r, 
the Mannesmann case hung over 
the coalition government uke a 
Damodean sword, threatening to 
split the SPD-FDP partnership be- 
fore it even entered ns new tens. 

Being strongly free-ent e rp ris e 
oriented, the FDP had never fa- 


vored co-dcKTmmauon a 
been instrumental in * 
down (be 1976 ml At for 
nomacs Minister Otto Liu 
and hi& faction were ca 
Mamresmtnn — and all oj 
and sted producers — sf 
free to reorganize as they 
even if it meant escape f 
provisions of the 1951 act. 

To organized labor and 
erf ul lobby within the SPJ 
aesmaxm’s plans were sot 
retied but would set a p 
for other companies, al 
leading to an erosion of 
mid Keel industry co-dc 
tiott model. 

it was not until late Jv 
this year that Chancellor S 
and Foreign Minister 
Dietrich Gaucher's coaliti 
met reached a comprom 
which at least tire politico 
able to lire. 

A trill now being procra 
vuks that any company n 
subject to the 1951 act be 
reorganization or a chanj 
-production program wifi 
retain the parity managed 
tan for six yean after it 1 
restructured. 

Bat whether organized l 
bvc with the compromise 
certain. 

OgpoaUoa Voiced 

Both Heinz Oskar Ve 
chairman of tire Deutsche 
schofisbund. the German 
non of Trade Unions, an 
Loderer, the bead of LG 
hare announced that they 
tire 

passage by the 
as intolerable. 

To or gxuiL Cd labor it x 
betrayal and retreat from} 
won three decades ago. ... 

. Worse, it comes 00 lop 1 
legal hagEting over tire t 
evasion ratify some 2QB 
tries through change* in -O' 
porate str u ct ures , and * 
prcme coni ruling uj 
raitnagcmffl tV right to n 
outs in industrial disputes. 

AH tfr* bn* potte red 1 
harmonious 4QSDaphere.T 
while era of tabcr-TOttgrr 
ope ration has degenerated 
confrontational mood th 
manifest itttff ia tougher* 
negotiations and, pfinibl 
space of strikes, .v . 

West Germany may no 
afflicted by what recalled 
“British disease.” But the< 
Venamft is definitely over^ 



The BV Lion 

is more than a Bavarian Lion 


dusseldorf 


BERLIN 



In business centres all over 
Germany the BV Lion keeps the 
best of company. And wherever 
you find us, you’ll be in good 
company, too. 

BV’s broad range of financial 
services is backed up by a solid 
domestic and global network 

to put us near our clients 
anywhere in the world. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank is 
one of Germany’s largest banks 
with consolidated assets as of 
31.12.1980 exceeding DM 90 
billion. We offer the full range 
of universal bank services in- 
cluding retail, wholesale and 
securities operations, not for- 
getting our speciality, mortgage 
banking, where long-term finan- 
cing gives us added flexibility. 



We operate from a broad base 
of 400 outlets complemented by 
branches, representative offices, 
equity holdings and correspon- 



BAYERISCHE 

VEREINSBANK 


dents in major international 
centres such as New York, 
London, Luxembourg and Tokyo, 
Why not keep ou r kind of 
company? 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Head Office - International Division 

Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 
D-8000 Miinchen 2 
Telephone: (089) 2132-1 
Telex: 529 921 bvm d 
SWIFT: BVBE DE MM 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 
(Union Bank of Bavaria) 

London Branch , ' ; v 

40, Moorgate 
London EC2R 6EL . 

Telephone: (01) 628 9066 
Telex: 889 196 bvig 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 
International Sociritri Anonyme 

17, Rue des Bains’ - ; - 

Borte Postale 481 
Luxembourg 

Telephone; 4.28611 
Telex: 2652 bvi Ju 
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lectricity : Plant Investment Reaches 
ecord Levels of the ‘Oil Shock’ Years 


Andrew Hargrave 

KFURT — The West, 
vhan electricity supply in- 
-itcsted nearly 11 billion 
i jnarks last year. well 
d’M 979 total of DM8.2 bfl- 


Expenditure on power-station construct ion alone amounted to 
DM4.7 billion compared with the exceptionally low DM2. 7 billion in 
1979 and DM3.6 billion in 1978; indeed, investment last year reached 
the levels of the “ oil shock” years of 1974 and 1975. Power 

yiture on power-station. ■ — —————— 

fion ^one ammmted to consumption mcreased by only 1.3 percent last year due to the overall 
low level of economic growth (1.8 percen t) and decline in the output 
of power-intensive process industries. 9 


fion alone amounted to 
frninn compared with the 
paBy low DM2.7 billion in 
d t>K£3j6 billion in 1978; 
investment last year 
the levels of the “pil 
'^ars.of 1974 and 1975. 

-.iccinsuniption increased 
13 percent last year due to 
■all; low .level of economic 
IJJ-pencenO and decline in 
nn of power-intensive pro- 
as tries. 

«r, -within this total the 
fta .of nuclear-based elec- 
. xe by 2 percent to 14 per- 
i^l, over naif was provided 
( arid soft coal and more 
«eent by hydro-electridty. 
yvertook oil-based outpiR, 
bar? fell below 5 pmxriL 

-a! .gas. toa is a declining 
rce for power stations. 

.; bends should intensify in 
. t several years. The annual 
• .in. power demand, at 
7 percent in the early 
. & 9 'pw expected to average 
wer 4 per cent in the years 
. and probably even less in 
9U, ... . ' . 

- his would still necessitate a 
delivered electricity by the 
unities from 307 billion lri- 
iohrs to around 480 bOlion 
; hcnifs-by 1991 and an in- 
n combined power-station 
/front r74,000 megawatts to 
lan I Q6i000 megawatts, an 
..annual rise in capacity .of 
egawaxts. 

- ueleaHstafions are expen- 
bufld.but cheaper to fuel 
erefore more suitable for 
id supply, thepubbe utiB- 
xhatiop (VDEw) proposes, 
indsof cost if for no other 

to meet about 70 percent 
additional capacity require^ 
22.000 inegawatts) by cora- 
ring 20' new riudear power 
s pver the next 10 years, 
would, include experimental 
is such as the fast reactor at 



LIGHTS OF BERLIN — Millions of kilowatts Sight up 


West Berlin’s Kurf urste ndam m. Berlin’s most elegant district. 


Proposed Changes 
In Power-Station Structure 


1979-1991 


(In Thousands of Megawatts ) 


FUEL SOURCE 

1979 

1985 

1991 


(Prf) 

(W) 

(W) 

Nudear 

8l7 

172S 

30.8 

SoftCbd 

14 A 

14.8 

14.6 

Hard Coal 

20.3 

26.6 

28.7 

Oa/Gas 

22J 

. 23.9 

23.8 

Others, 

Including hydro and imports 

7.1 

7J 

7.9 

TOTAL 

73.9 

91.3 

106.6 


Kalkar and the high-tempera ture 
reactor at U enhof -Schmdiausen. 

About 25 percent of the addi- 
tional load — 8,000 megawatts net 
■ — would be covered by hard coaL 
However, to replace out-of-date 
capacity would mean the building 
erf hard-coal-based power stations 
of a combined capacity of 13,000 
megawatts, largely for middle- and 
peak-load capacity. 

(See table above for proposed 
changes in the power-station struc- 
ture through 1991.) 

The new structure would aim at 
correcting the present unsatisfacto- 
ry base load/ middle load/ peak 
load structure by raising the pro- 
portion of the cheaper urani- 
um/ soft-coal-based capacity, 
hard coal largely for middle lc 
and using natural gas and oil- 
based capacity only as a topper-up 
for peak load requirements. 


The plan, VDEW em phasizes, is 
based not on its own forecasts but 
those of the government and the 
economic research institutes. It is 
therefore presumably a reflection 
of estimated demand rather th a n 
the utilities’ wish to expand sales. 

Present safety-regulation and 
approval procedures for power sta- 
tions can stretch the waiting, peri- 
od from first application to the sta- 
tion's commissioning to 10 years 
or more. The same situation prob- 
ably will exist in 1991. 

The situation at present is that 
public utilities, including the rela- 
tively small-capacity experimental 
fast and high- tempera ture reactors, 
have at present almost 9,000 mega- 
watts of nudear capacity at their 
disposal. 

Nine more nuclear stations with 
a combined capacity of 9,900 


megawatts are being built, one due 
to be commissioned this year and 
three in 1982-1983. They are all of 
the 1 .300- megawatt pressurized- 
water variety. A couple of new 
coal-fired stations (of 700-800 
megawatts each) also should be in 
operation before the end of 1983. 

There are nine other power proj- 
ects, coal as well as nuclear (com- 
bined capacity 7,000 megawatts) in 
an advanced stage of planning, 
with contracts already awarded- 

Additional nuclear and coal sta- 
tions. with a combined capacity of 
7,000 megawatts, are before local 
courts for approval. Finally, there 
are Brokdorf (capacity 1,300 mega- 
watts), its construction apparently 
put off until 1983 (though this is 
being debated), and Wbyl in 
Rheinland- Pfalz, entangled in ap- 
proval procedures. 

Dr. Manfred Leanings, chief ex- 
ecutive of GHH-Gu- 
tehoffnungsbuette, one of the 
country’s leading engineering and 
power groups, speaks for many in- 
dustrialists when he suggests clear 
guidelines on safety as well as uni- 
form procedures for approval 
throughout the Federal Republic. 
Kraft werk Union (KWU) has even 
developed a system called “Kon- 
voi,” based on the 1.300-megawatt 
pressurized- water reactor ap- 
proved by the country’s Reactor 
Safety Commission, to serve as a 
standard model. 

It would, KWU claims, not only 
simplify the approval procedure 
but also, through serial produc- 
tion, reduce engineering costs. The 
system. KWU estimates, may save 
as much as 20 to 25 per rent in 
construction time as well as in en- 
gineering costs. 


Magazines: A Plunge Into the U.S. Market 


By Thomas G Lucey 

T7 RANK FUR T — A handful of 
.L U.S. popular magazines are 
American in an old-fashioned 
way: Their roots are still back in 
the Old World. 

Perhaps because of the common 
language, it is not too surprising 
That Lord Rothermere's Associated 
Newspaper Group of London is 
part owner of Esquire or that Ru- 
pert Murdoch owns New York's 
Cue magazine (as well as The New 
York Post and other newspapers.) 

Language, however, is not neces- 
sarily a barrier. Daniel FilipacchL 
a Frenchman, tried to revive Look, 
and two of West Germany’s major 
publishers own U.S. mass-market 
magazines. 

Tina, Befla, Woman’s World 

The latest German-owned maga- 
zine to start in the United States is 
Woman's World, a weekly 
launched at a cost of S20 million 
by Heinrich Bauer Verlag of Ham- 
burg, reportedly Europe's biggest 
magazine publisher. Bauer owns 
six of the major German women's 
weeklies (It also publishes the Ger- 
man Playboy), and two of those 
weeklies. Tina and Bella, served as 
general models for the U.S. maga- 
zine. The covers of Tina. Bella and 
Woman’s World look almost like 
identical triplets: they feature a 
■smiling young woman surrounded 
by headlines about food, fashion 
and medical and diet problems. 

Barbara Bright, Woman's World 
editor, has been a Bonn corre- 
spondent for Newsweek and later 
was an editor at The Washington 
Post- 

Woman’s World started with a 


circulation of 600,000 in 17 cities, 
with a goal of reaching I million 
by the end of this year. But it must 
fight a tough battle at supermarket 
checkout counters against such es- 
tablished women's fare as Family 
Circle and Woman's Day. There 
has been criticism that Woman's 
World lacks the editorial strength 
to survive among such 
heavyweight. And it has no ad- 
vertisements. 

Bauer s Larded American media 
and advertising circles by launch- 
ing Woman's \Vorld without ads. 
"We always start our magazines 
without ads." a Bauer executive in 
West Germans said. It remains to 
be seen whether this German inno- 
vation will work in the United 
States. 

Gea Goes West 

Gruner & Jahr AG, publisher of 
the 1.7-mi!ljon circulation weekly 
Stern and other leading magazines, 
turned to the United States as 
what it called “the biggest press 
market in the Western world.” In 
1979. Gruner & Jahr put its 
monthly magazine Geo on the U.S. 
market. Started in the autumn of 
1976, the ori ginal German Geo 
was seen by Gruner & Jahr as a 
serious magazine of “big repor- 
tage" by writers who would rather 
write books than magazine articles, 
and of lavishly displayed color 
photographs. Subject matter 
ranged widely, from the space 
shuttle program to Japanese wres- 
tlers and zoo animals. Geo estab- 
lished itself quickly with German 
readers. 

Gruner & Jahr produced Geo 


USA as part of its wholly owned 
subsidiary based in New York, 
with the goal of 200.000 circula- 
tion, or abouL half of the German 
Geo's. But the magazine ran into 
trouble. An editor quit, saying the 
German owners insisted on using 
translations from the German Geo 
and did not really want to put out 
a high-quality producL A Gruner 
& Jahr executive indicated to the 
German news magazine Der 
Spiegel that the U.S. editors had 
not achieved the quality of the 
German Geo and were spending 
too much money. 

Although the Hamburg publish- 
er reportedly had planned on recy- 
cling German material to fill about 
a third of Geo USA, it also sched- 
uled $1 million to advertise for 
subscribers for the new magazi^4 
One problem was the $4 co'fef 
price, high for the U-S. mar ket (fetj: 
German edition now sells for 
$4250). Another problem was the^ 
slow start in gaming advertisers. ' 
Geo USA was reported to be 
about a third below its ad-sales 
goal in mid- 1 980. The U.S. reces- 
sion did not help. 

Publisher Is Cautious 

Despite a prediction last year by 
Gruner & Jahr that the company 
would recover its $20 million in- 
vestment by 1985. Reingard 
Mohn, head of Bertelsmann AG. 
UetersloL which owns almost 75 
percent of Gruner & Jahr, is more 
cautious. Mr. Mohn, who retires at 
the end of this year as chairman or 
Bertelsmann, the second-biggest 
publishing empire in the world, 
pointed oiil in March that it is still 
not possible to say whether Geo 


USA will be successful. The maga- " 
rine accounted for a considerable 1 
share of Bertelsmann's S26.6 mil- 
lion spent to open and develop 1 
new markets in the business year 
ending last June 30. Geo USA will ‘ 
continue on a trial basis. 

Geo has been more successful in -. 
France, where it was started in , 
March, 1979. At the beginning of 
this year. Gruner & Jahr intro- . 
duced Ca m'lnleresse, a French: 
version of iLs rapidly growing pop- 
ular science magazine P.M. There : 
is some U.S. influence behind P.M. . 
1 is editor. Gerhard Peter, 
Mooseleiuter. who named the , 
magazine after himself, studied 
journalism at Northwestern Uni-, 
versity. , 

Berielsmann's other U.S. invest- , 
merits include the Brown Printing ’ 
Co. of Waseca, Minn., which i 
prints Fortune and many other ; 
magazines, and Artista records. 1 
(Bene Ism ana has been in the Ger- 
man record and cassette business ', 
since 1969.) In addition to Geo- 
USA, the company publishes Par- . 
exits magazine. 

Parents was founded in 1926 in 
the United States as a magazine 
for mothers and mothers-to-be. In 
1966. a German edition of the 
magazine appeared as El tern and 
was eventually bought by Gruner ; 
& Jahr. Nine countries as different ] 
as Britain. Turkey and Indonesia, 
have bought licensing rights to the 1 
German version of Parents. And in ‘ 
May. 1978, the German publisher • 
bought the original Parents maga- , 
zine. which Adweek, a trade publi- 
cation. says is now “one of the 
three hottest magazines" in the 
United States. 


.. M We all need progress. 

progress needs BMW. 


cars. 
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BMW 1980: Europe’s most successful exporter of top-ctass 

The economic future of Europe is currently a subject of intense 
discussion. 

And to solve the problems of our future a significant increase 
in exports, alongside consistent energy savings, is a priority task 
for everyone. If we are to regain economic stability, the competi- 
tiveness of ..European industry must be improved considerably 
beyond its present record. To achieve this Europe constantly needs 
a continuing flow of new ideas, the most progressive technologies, 
and better and better products. And that's the path which BMW has 
troddennibre consistently than virtually every other manufacturer. 
And, as.198Q proved, tt*s a route that has earned the respect of an 
ever-incteasing number of buyers for whom only the best is good 
enough* in 19®? BMW was the most successful exporter of high- 
qu aHtyyluxuiy cars in Europe. 
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BMW 1981: prog ress keeps movin g wit h BMW. 

BMW’s success in the fiercely competitive export market, 
demonstrates that for more and more demanding motorists BMW 
cars represent the most appropriate conceptual and technological 
solution to present-day and future conditions. Because in addition 
to the acknowledged advantage of offering motorists a comprehen- 
sive and integrated driving » system «, based on outstanding engi- 
neering innovation and the most advanced technology (for instance, 
BMW electronics), BMW cars express a genuine consciousness of 
the need for greater efficiency, economy and social foresight. 

Early on BMW recognised that progress in luxury motoring 
means concentrating on the essentials. The departure from greedy, 
oversized engines plus a sensible restraint when it comes to the 
number of cylinders are both equal expressions of a distinctly indi- 
vidual contemporary corporate stance, and of a buyer who pos- 
sesses a real awareness of the times. So why dorff you take full 
advantage of as much progress as BMW has to offer you? 

BMW cars 

The BMW range of fine automobiles: the ultimate in performance, 
comfort and safety. 


BMW AG, Munich 
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Highly Trained Armed Forces Play a Leading Role in NATO Alliance 
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B ONN — Three decades ago John J. 

McCloy. then US. high commissioner for 
Germany, briefed a group of journalists about 
Washington's plan to push for West Germa- 
ny's rearmament and membership in NATO. 

That was in 1950. World War II had been 
over barely Five years, and the Third Reich was 
still a vivid memory. Skeptically, several of the 
correspondents at the secret briefing asked 
McCloy whether he thought West Germans 
would really go along with the idea. 

“Just give me a brass band and a loudspeak- 
er truck, he replied jokingly but optimistical- 
ly- “Then let me march from Lake Constance 
in the south to Kiel up north, and I will have 
an army of a million men behind me — all 
eager-eyed." 

Assessment in Error 

Few assessments of postwar public opinion 
in West Germany were ever quite as wrong. 
Few have proven to be as consistently wrong 
for so long. Burned too often in history, an 
army was the last thing West Germans wanted 
— then or now. 

Yet, five years later, in 1955, the Bun- 
deswehr came into being and West Germany 
joined NATO. Last fallthe 25th anniversary of 
that occasion was celebrated here amidst con- 
siderable hoopla, soul-searching and stock- rak- 

m|> 

With nearly 500,000 men. almost half of 
them draftees serving 15-month terms, it is 
now a highly trained and proficient force, the 
largest in Western Europe, and the only one 
entirely committed and totally subordinate to 
the Western allied command. 

It has die most modem and technically per- 
fect weapons — so much in demand elsewhere 


military hardware. 

NATO Councils 

Today West German generals sit as respect- 
ed partners in the inner councils of NATO. A 
new generation of senior officers — men too 
young to have served in Hitler’s Wehrmacht — 
are now in the anterooms of top command: as 
colonels and brigadiers about to gain their first 
star or a second. In another five years at the 
latest, not a single Wald War n veteran will 
remain on active duty. 

The navy, though small and limited to ships 
of destroyer size, recently demonstrated its 
global capacity by engaging in exercises in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The air force, the Luftwaffe, after an initial 
period of floundering and trying to dose a 10- 
to 15- year gap in technology and training, 
manifested by the loss of more than 200 of its 
F-104 Starfighters, is now judged by the ex- 
perts to be highly skilled and professional 
And despite the political hullaballo surround- 
ing its spiraling and unexpected cost — 100 
mfllion Deutsche marks per plane — the 
Luftwaffe will soon be equipped with one of 
the world's most sophisticated and up-to-date 


ago John J. aircraft, the West Gennan-Italian-Bntish Tor- 

mmissioner for nado. 

ur inal is ts about Vet, the Bundeswehr remains perhaps the 

■ West Germa- most controversial issue in West Germany to- 
ip in NATO. day. There is interminable debate about the 

ar n had been views of its officers, its role in society, its pur- 

hiid Reich was pose, and public attitudes toward it — espe- 
several of the dally on the part of the young. 

Ambiguous Purpose 

lea. The source of its troubles dates from its in- 

id a loudspeak- ception 25 years ago and is two-pronged. One 
at optimistical- was the new arrays ambiguous purpose, still 
ake Constance somewhat nebulous, as. nothing more than a 
and I will have P art of a multinational force -r- NATO. The 
hin d me all other is that from its inception the Bun- 

deswehr was — and remains — a “yes, but" 
army bearing no resemblance to those of past 
x eras with their goosestepping arrogance and 

public opinion codes of puppet-like obedience. 

[uite as wrong. For. in ultimately saving “yes" to rearma- 
sistently wrong ment, West Germany also said “but only un- 
in history, an der conditions that would protect the state 
ermans wanted from the soldier while the soldier would be 
busy protecting the state from enemies." It was 
955, the Bun- to be a “democratic army of citizens in uni- 
West Germany form." 

i anniversary of A novel concept and an admirable goal, but 
:re amidst con- the historically rooted contradictions in It re- 

; and stock-tak- main unresolved to this day. 

To be sure, there seems little danger any 
almost half of longer that the Bundeswehr might become a 

lh terms, it is “state within the stale" as its predecessors 

dent force, the were — despite some alarming cases of gener- 
d the only one als with ultra-rightist views who not only glori- 
subordinatc to Red Nazi heroes such as ex-CoL Hans Ulrich 
Rudel, Hitler’s favorite and wartime Germa- 
technieally per- n ^ s 1,1081 decorated officer, bnt also de- 
mand elsewhere °®d the principle of civilian, political control, 
rurally engaged Distant Dream 

“thT On the other hand, the army’s integration 
^ into and acceptance by society appears a dis- 
tant dream. 

i . This was glaringly apparent with the violence 

Is sit as respect that met last year’s senes of public swearing-in 
Is of NATO A cer^ffiofiuwrecnuts. 

jqq The most violent of all, in a Bremen stadium 
» Wehrmacht— 1851 May. was attended by West German Presi- 
p co mman d- as denl Karl Cars tens and Defense Minister 

} gain their first Hans A P^- R left 257 police, a dozen soldiers 

ivevears at the “d an estimated 50 anti-military demonstra- 

II veteran will tors more or less seriously wounded. 

The ceremonies, with their brassy symbol- 
. . ism and martial pomp and circumstance, have 

limited to ships ^ av owcd purpose of “integrating the Bun- 

anonstrated its deswehr into society” and of giving recruits a 

exercises in the sense 0 f “common duty," a feeling that they 

are “part of society." 

, after an initial There is strong opposition to them within 
ig to dose a 10- Mr. Apel’s and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
y and training, own Social Democrat! c' p arty (SPD), but both 
i than 200 of its Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Apel are on record as 
Iged by the ex- committed to continuing the practice, certain 
id professional to be met with even greater violence and 
hallo surround- outcries in 1981. 

ed cost 100 Pacifism Spreads 

plane — the , 

ted with tme of Tim they are considered necessary is symp- 
and up-to-date tomatic of a greater problem: public attitudes 


toward tbe Bundeswehr and the padfistic 
mood spreading among West Germany’s 
young generation. 

Opponents claim that these public ceremo- 
nies — and there are likely to be dozens of 
them all around Lhe country again this year — 
are merely martial displays that make the 
hearts of old soldiers and those who pine for 
past military ritual beat faster. 

According to supporters, they are attempts 
— inchoate, injudicious and Ql-concieved per- 
haps — to integrate the Bundeswehr into soci- 
ety, to persuade West Germans to identify 
with the state. 

Either way, the dispute has at least placed 
into focus some of the problems that have 
bedeviled the Bundeswehr from the start. 

All armies of democratic nations, establish- 
ed for the purpose of maintaining peace, tend 
to suffer crises of morale and identity in times 
of peace. largely because that mission is histor- 
ically inconsistent with the traditional roles of 
armies as such — to either defend the nation 
(against enemies real or presumed, or to extend 
national power. 

Morale Problems 

In practical terms this leads to morale prob- 
lems and disgruntlement among the peacetime 
army’s professionals — the officers and career 
non-coms — who are frustrated by limited op- 
portunities of promotion and the drudgery of 
their work as “bureaucrats in uniform. 1 ' 

In the Bundeswehr this has led to the forma- 
tion of organizations of officers and non-coms 
that now strongly resemble trade unions. They 
do not yet engage in collective bargaining for 
higher pay, shorter hours and better promo- 
tion chances, but the day may not be far off 
when they do. 

But beyond that. West Germany’s army has 
a special crisis. 

It was not created for a national purpose, 
the nation itself being divided with 17 milli on 
under Co mmunis t rule in East Germany, but 
as one contingent of a multinational force and 
alliance. Membership in NATO is, in fact, the 
Bundeswehr's raison d'etre and only charter. 
For all practical purposes, its commander-in- 
chief is not a German but an American — 
Gen. Bernard Rogers, the Supreme Allied 
Commander for Europe. 

There are inherent contradictions in this, 
and they are exacerbated in a period such as 
the present one when NATO itself seems di- 
vided and West German foregn policy is not 
entirely harmonious with that of the U.S. 

To complicate matters, the Bundeswehr was 
established 25 years ago with heavy burdens 
that continue to weigh on it. 

There was the legacy of Germany's martial 
past and the historical elitist state- within- the- 
state role of the military in society. There were 
also the fears and suspicions of a new army 
even among West Germany’s friends. 

There was the padfistic mood that grew out 
of World War II and the Third Reich, which 
McCloy misjudged in 1950 and which led to 
fooL-dragging on the country's rearmament. 
Three decades later, that mood see^ijs to be 


getting stronger instead of weaker. During a 
three-month period in 1977 when Bonn tned 
easing the obstacles that face draft-age Ger- 
mans wanting to declare as consdentious ob- 
jectors, the number of potential draftees regis- 
tering as objectors increased sixfold — to 
1 8,000. The experiment was quickly dropped. 

Moreover, though it was to be a new “demo- 
cratic" army, with a different role b and atti- 
tude to society, it had to be launched and built 
up by the officers left over from Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht. Only they possessed the skills and 
training to make it at least a halfway effective 
military force. 

SPD Opposition 

And last, but by no means least, there was 
the strong initial opposition to rearmament 
from the very political quarter — the Social 
Democratic party — that now governs the 
country and appoints the ministers of defense. 

It is ironic, but true, that three SPD defense 
ministers since 1969 — Helmut Schmidt, 
Georg Leber and Hans Apel — have all waxed 
more martial and soldierly than their three 
Christian Democratic (CDU/CSU) predeces-. 
sore — Franz Josef Strauss, Kai-Uwe von Has- 
sel and Gerhard Schroeder. It was almost as if 


they were using the defense post to demon- 
strate and reiterate that the SPD had jetti- 
soned tbe pacifist, aau-mflitary planks of its 
party platform of the 1950s. 

For years, for example, the CDU/CSU de- 
fense ministers and also Mr. Schmidt and Mr. 
Leber, had resisted pressure from the brass to 
give the Bundeswehr a system of decorations 
and medals. Tinsel and baubles, they contend- 
ed, were inconsistent with an army of techno- 
crats and technicians that had substituted 
computers For tbe old parade-ground drill But 
Mr. Apd, who prided himself on never having 
spent a minute m uniform when he was named 
defense minister in 1978, instituted - medals last 
year, three degrees of crosses, in gold, silver 
and bronze, and a medal of merit 

To a degree, the doubts now hovering oyer 
the Bundeswehr resemble those surrounding 
the U.S. Army and the discussion in Washing- 
ton over resumption of tbe draft But they go 
deeperhere. 

Need for TrwEtkms 

Armies need traditions. But what kind of 
healthy traditions can the Bundeswehr draw 
on without instantly conjuring the specter of 
-Germany’s past? Which German military lead- 


ers in history, for instance, ran be hdd u 
worthy of emulation? How in a society ■ Vi 
merely tolerates the existence of ani army, 
its career professionals be integrated? How H T 
draftees be energized to serve when the I s 


nd superfluous to those young men? J*?* 

. ' Ihes ' f* ^,qu« Kms preo ccupy^ $“*£8 


Germany's leaders currently as the 
deswehr enters its second quarter-century w*® 
its role and mission the subject of heated c| j 

troversy. , _ I 

Some in West Germany say the 
would have beat better off had it b een bori^^ju 
“a larger Switzerland" and the army _ 
conceived as merely a “larger Swiss militia 
which defense of the homeland, against i u( ; l V • 
and all enemies, and universal service by n 
ritizens is axiomatic from the cradle. Had t ""hc- 
been tbe case, they contend, there would be <boi. 
need for public swearing-in ceremonies of - ind 
cruits, and of course no protest demonspisuont 
tions against ih**™ and no need for medals, ■erte nr 
But history took a different course and thTgetau: 
25 years after its establishment, the Btin Istit. 
deswehr, though proficient, effective and w< tihe { 

. equipped, remains a “yes, but” army. ' ond t 

— J- 
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Pledge Made to Increase Assistance 


(Continued from Page 7S) 
oil industry projects under which service agree- 
ments were insured for the first time. 

The whole debate on the level of aid spend- 
ing might now be spurred on following the re- 
cent publication of a research paper from the 
DIW Economic Research Institute of West 
Berlin. The paper examined the effects on do- 
mestic employment of raising spending on de- 
velopment aid. It noted that rails for higher 
spending are often countered with the argu- 
ment that such aid withdraws purchasing pow- 
er from the domestic economy unless given) 
with the proviso it should be spent on West 
German goods. 

Aid Flonback 

However, recent statistics show that even af- 
ter such provisos were lifted to a great extent 
in 1973, substantial amounts of aid funds 
flowed back into the domestic economy in the 
form of orders. Between 1974 and 1979 only 
an average of just under one-quarter of West 
German bilateral aid was formally bound to 
the purchase of goods from West German 
firms. But 70 percent of total West German 
aid spending nonetheless returned as goods 
were ordered from German companies. In ad- 
dition, follow-up orders were received once 
projects bad begun. The DIW observed that 
bilateral aid from other donor countries also 
sometimes resulted in orders for German 
firms. 

The largest portion of West German bilater- 
al aid comes in the form of capital spending, 


directed via the Reconstruction Loan Agency 
(KFW) into specific investment projects. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1979 about two-thuds of all 
untied capital aid returned as orders to Ger- 
man companies, chiefly to engineering firms, 
followed by electrical and motor-vehicle 
groups. 


man Society lor technical Cooperation 
(GTZ), which offers technical business and 
organizational expertise. Eighty-six percent of 
spending during tnc past few years in this field 
flowed bade into tbe German economy. This 
was largely for providing the necessary ex- 
perts, advisory and consulting backup, and 
product purchases. 

Turning to the effects of aid spending on die 
domestic economy, tbe institute, noted that 
capital and federal technical aid totaling 23 
billion marks in 1976 led directly to contracts 
valued at 1.6 billion marks for West German 
firms. This required preliminary work amonl- 
ing to 1.3. billion marks, and raul ted in gross 
production value of about 3 billion marks. 
Such production | volume amounts to the em- 
ployment of at least 29,000 people. 

Following the rise in aid spending up to 
1979, the effect on employment increased, al- 
though improved productivity must alsb be 
taken into account 

Putting such figures into perspective, the in- 
stitute indicated that production and employ- 
ment dependent on development aid is below 
one percent of the total in the German econo- 
my. It said about one- tenth of goods exported 
in' 1979 from West Germany and flowing into 

— i: . . V.lr.li - ' ' • • • • . • • 


developing countries, including OPEC, were | I y| 
nanced by international development aid. Tpl 1 
remainder of the international aid, which J 
total amounted to 51 billion marks in 197— r p 
returned in orders to other countries ar fi* ,< 
prompted some demand there for Genru 
goods. This effect may have been worth ; jP “j 
much as 900 million marks. S“ “ 

Demand for Goods ; |it<^ 

Thus overall demand in 1979 for West Ge (he s. 
man goods resulting from such aid was won n su* 
around 7.1 billion marks, equivalent to gro: kdin{ 
production value of 13 to 14 billion marks an the s 
the employment of 100,000 people, tbe inst fith < 
tutesaid. j p a: 

One mark spent on development aid wi re- 
flow bade, partly directly to the donor countn 
and partly delayed ana indirectly, tbe DIV | 56 
pointed out A one-percent change in Westen j 
industrialized countries' development aid caus L T* 
es a change in the German employment leve -LJT 


of about 1,000 jobs, either lost or gained will 
lower or higher spending, respectively. There- -~° 
fore, any moves by the United States to slash 
aid, particularly its contributions to interna- ri “ 
tin nal institutions, would influence employ- v~ 
ment levels in West Germany. ' r “F 

These considerations regarding employment f det 
levels, the DIW underlined, should not be em- .Roor 
pbasized in the debate on development aid for : . 

which humanitarian, moral and foreign policy 
motives are the principal factors. Such an anal- Laier 
ysis, however, may ease the decision on tbe 
amount of aid to be given overall it said. 








Good relations with all parts of 
the world has long been a tradi- 
tion in Lower Saxony, a country 
which has always been much 
sought after as a partner because 
of its geographical situation on 
the sea and in the heart of Europe 
and because of the world-wide 
demand for its wares, both raw 
materials and finished products. 
Today Lower Saxony lives to a 
greater degree than ever on and 
with its international contacts. A 
large number of big, medium- 
sized and small firms are busy as 
importers and exporters, thus 
making their successful contribu- 
tion tothe world-wide exchange 
of goods, services and know- 
how. A commercial country of 
repute and one which is fully 
aware that trade routes are not 
one-way. Lower Saxony, as meet- 
ing place for East and West and 
North and South, is fully equip- 
ped to meet the future. 


Q Lower Saxony 

Partner of the^ World Markets 


Pan Am goes first class 
with Nixdorf. 



Nobody knows the meaning of first dass better 
than Pan Am. So when Pan Am says they get 
first dass performance from Nixdorf computers, 
you can be sure they know exactly what they're 
talking about Especially when discussing the 
consolidation of passenger and cargo revenues 
from all their operating branches. 

Why Nixdorf? Because of our unique user- 
oriented commitment to simplicity that results 
in the smoothest, most productive man/ 
machine interface in the industry. 

User-orientation. It was our philosophy 
more than a quarter of a century ago when we 
pioneered the workstation computer. And it’s 
our philosophy today. 


In the design and production of complete 
systems for either stand-alone or distributed 
data processing and word processing applica- 
tions, Nixdorf is dedicated to one simple idea: 
People who- use computers should have com- 
puters they can use. Maybe that’s why Pan Am 
and so many other major companies go first 
class with Nixdorf. 

For further information: 

Nixdorf Computer AG, 

Furstenallee 7, D-4790 Paderbom, 
West-Germany, 

Tel. 0 52 51 /20 01 , Telex 936791 -1 -9 

Photo Courtesy of Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


Lower Saxony's excellent interna- 
tional contacts are attracting new 
industrial firms into the country. 
These firms find successful 
neighbours; and banks, authori- 
ties and trade associations are 
only too ready to help with 
prompt and practical advice. And 
very soon they become success- 
ful themselves. 

During the Hanover Trade Fair 
from 1-8 April, 1981, the Lower 
Saxon Minister of Economics 
and Transport will provide you 
with information on what the 
. country and its business' commu- 
nity have to offer in the way of 
services at an exhib ition in the 
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Energy : Federal Government Stresses Need to Find Alternative to Oil 
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t Andrew Hargrave 

N — Chancellor Helmut 
hzoidt recently estimated 
rail drop in West Genna- 
I income (due to a year’s oil 
ises) at around 30 billlonr 
je mocks. an average of al- 
24500 for each citizen. And.' 
ie could point to the fact 
coasasnptkm last year, fqr 
it time in many yearn, fell 
50; per cent of the m tonal 
y energy market, increases 
prices still accounted for 
hah half the country’s cur- 
count deficit of DM28 bO- 

frer the federal government 
.- nation as a whole needs to 
iinded of the neces&ty of 
and conserving energy, es- 
,'j by finding substitutes for 
s message has been forceful- 
ten home by declining de- 
ll from Iran and Iraq^partic- 
wniy the Gulf war. The two 


■ wniy the Gulf war. The two 
.S \ ] rfr ie$ accounted for 13 percent 
*■ •' k -iO!rst Germany’s crude oil im- 

k U .. innn 


Financial Requirements of Energy Program 
in DM Billions 


1 979 Prices Calculated 


}!/st Germany’s crude oil im- 
k Ns recently as 1979. 

war “underlines the risks 
tei^y supply,” the govem- 
said earlier this year in its 
' me report for 1981, “espe- 
n the crude oil sector.” 
report restates the priorities 
curing future energy sup- 
the replacement of oil by 
energy sources, including 
». limited development” of cu- 
mergy. diversification of gas 
es, including liquid gas; 
Me use of energy’’ through 
heat utilization, district heat- 
ic.; the preparation of crisis 
res in case of a future emer- 
; dose attention to new and 
- able energy sources. 

- verting Intentions to Action 
re is, however, widespread 
asm — particularly by in- 
■ and public utilities — about 
ovtrrmpenfs willingness and 
ts ability to convert good in- 

~ ns into a credible long-term 
y prograrrj. The Brokdorf de- 

- earlier this year is used to. 
y the doubts. 

. -s construction of a nuclear 
r station at Brokdorf, north 
unburg, has been delayed by 
: five years. After a burst of 
lions and a partial approval 
oceed. the ruling Social T)em- 
uc Patty (SPD) in Hamburg 
nhzed a special congress in 
raary to debate the issue, 
decided by a fair majority not 
roceed with Brokdorf, which 
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1980-2000 
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generation/ distribution 
Nodoor reprocessing/ disposal, etc. 
RenowabJe sources 
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could mean withdrawal of the 
Hamburg electricity utility, a 50- 
percent partner, from the project, 
what many people found irritating 
was the absence of Ghancellor 
Schmidt, a native and former sena- 
tor o£ Hamburg, from the con- 
gress. For it is his government, af- 
ter all, that favors expansion — 
albeit cautious — : of the nation’s 
nuclear power program. 

The Brokdorf episode seems to 
bear out the view that the federal 
government is lukewarm about nu- 
clear energy and without a credible 
long-term energy concept, al- 
though the report of a parliamen- 
tary and technical commission last 
June was of little help to the gov- 
ernment in arriving at a dear-cut 
derision. 

Three Options 

the commission, saying that it is 
not posable to decide “on the ba- 
sis of a broad consensus” for or 
against the long-term use of mide- 
ar energy, suggested postponing 
the finafdedsian until. 1990. . 

By that time, the commission 
said, three options will have been 
explored: development of nuclear 
energy through fast reactors “with 
all the consequences;” devek-p- 
ment of nuclear energy limited to 
aim-fast reactors; and no nuclear 
power at all. 

If the first option were chosen, 
the commission said, the decision 
would be final and would involve 
the hotly disputed development of 
sites for nuclear waste disposal 
arid reprocesang facilities. These 
also would be necessary, though 
less urgently, in Opium D, which is 
the one believed to be favored by 
the commission. 

However, in its projections to 
the years 2000 arid 2030 the report 
suggests that even at modest in- 
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NUCLEAR POWER —The 1,300-megawatt nuclear power 
p lant on Weser River began generating electricity in 1978. 


creases in the Gross Social Product 
(33 percent and 2 percent a year) 
an energy gap would develop un- 
less the pace of nuclear power-sta- 
tion building were increased. The 
report also points out that renew- 
able energy sources — sun, wind, 
tides. . natural heat : — could con- 
tribute only 73 percent to 93 per- 


cent of total primary energy con- 
sumption and that if the oil and 
gas portion of the total were re- 
duced from the present 65 percent 
to around 40 percent, coal’s per- 
centage would be increased from 
well below 30 percent, as it is now, 
to around 35 percent by the year 
2000 . 


Meanwhile, the debate goes on. 
Critics of the government's uncer- 
tainty about nuclear energy argue 
that procrastinating until 1 990 will 
place the whole West German 
economy, dependent on secure and 
uninterrupted supplies of energy, 
into jeopardy. 

Different Situation in France 

They see a gap developing be- 
tween supply and demand long be- 
fore 1990, and considering that the 
average waiting period between 
the first application for approval 
by the local courts and the com- 
missioning of the power station is 
about ten years, their anxiety is 
understandable. (In France, often 
used as an example, the waiting 
period is only about five years; i 
major reason why France — a late 
starter in nuclear electricity — is 
overtaking the rest of Europe. Nu- 
clear electricity is to supply at least 
50 percent of France's power 
needs by 1988 while in West Ger- 
many its maximum contribution 
by 1990 will be a maximum of 30 
percent). Brokdorf and Gorleben 
— the disputed nuclear waste dis- 
posal site in the northeast — are 
bittersweet reminders. 

Max Ludewig, a member of the 
management board of Kraftwerk- 
Union (KWU), the largest power- 
station builder in West Germany, 
estimates the energy gap may be as 
near as 1985-1988, even if econom- 
ic and power-consumption 
growths stay at a modest level. 
Manfred Leanings, chief executive 
of GHH-Gutenoffnungshueite, 
one of the country’s leading engi- 
neering and power groups, foresees 
a power capacity gap of 25,000 
megawatts by 1990 if no nuclear 
power stations are approved be- 
yond those already under con- 
struction. 

“We cannot do without nuclear 
energy.” Mr. Lennings says. “The 
alternative is to face the risk of no 
one wanting to invest in our coun- 
try.” 

Pointing to the danger of delay 
in making the nuclear decision 
does not mean that Ludewig, 
Le nnings and others ignore the 
need for energy conservation, oil 
substitutes and use of renewable 
energy sources. But only those op- 
posing the expansion of nuclear 
energy on political or safety 
grounds would claim that such al- 
ternatives are capable of supplying 
even a slow-growing economy or 
even or retaining present living 
standards. 

Nuclear energy is highly capital 
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Total: 408 Million Tons Coal Equivalent 
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OTHERS, Including Hydroelectric 

Power 2.0% 
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intensive, partly because of the 
very strict safety standards im- 
posed by the authorities. On the 
other hand, public utilities, indus- 
trialists and politicians arguing in 
its favor main tain that lower fuel 
costs would compensate for the 
higher capital outlay quite early in 
a station’s life, especially if fuel 
prices continue to soar. And if nu- 
clear stations (the oihers would 
run on cheap soft coal) meet power 
base load requirements in full and 
not, as in the present case, at 40- 
percent level, it could slow down 
the increase in power charges. 


A study prepared by the 
Dresdner Bank, one of West Ger- 
many’s leading commercial banks, 
shows, however, that all forms of 
oil substitution including energy 
saving and conservation are very 


expensive. The study says that in- 
vestment in energy over the next 
20 years could be as high as 
DM760 billion,? or 12 tiroes the 
amount of West Germany’s 19S0 
oil bill. 

The estimates are calculated at 
1979 prices. The breakdown, ac- 
cording to sectors of expenditure 
in billions of marks, is shown in 
Lhe accompanying table. 

The study sees no major difficul- 
ty for private enterprise and public 
utilities to raise these sums. It 
points out that approximately 3.6 
percenL oT bank credit and almost 
5 percent of loans from insurance 
companies are advanced for ener- 
gy projects. An increase to 43 per- 
cent and six percent respectively in 
the share A energy-related credits, 
and an effort by the companies to 


CRUDE OIL 
50.7% 


Source; Fuel industry. 


meet the rest from their own re- 
sources or by recourse to the capi- 
tal market, could raise all the 
funds required. 

Some of these very large sums 
would need long-term funding. 
However, as the table indicates, 
about 40 percent of the total is in 
the electricity generating, distrib- 
uting and service sector which has 
so far experienced little financing 
difficulty. Nor are oil and gas sec- 
tors. accounting for a further fifih 
of the required sums, likely to run 
short of funds. Where finance may 
prove to be a problem is in long- 
term risk-bearing projects such as 
coal conversion and utilization of 
renewable energy sources as well 
as capital-intensive schemes such 
as district healing. All these are 
discussed in detail in other articles. 


From Hannover too, you can conduct 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. 
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Netherlands 
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Denmark 


T he NORD/LB is one of Ger- 
many’s biggest banks. It is an 
institution under public law. Our 
! guarantors and owners are the Fed- 

eral State of Lower Saxony and the 
Lower Saxony Savings Banks and 
Giro Association with its savings 
IH pj B banks. 

HHf As the central institution, we 
work closely together with the 73 
Nl * c ™‘ Lower Saxony Savings Banks and 
their 2000 branches. 

We belong to the Savings Banks Organisation, 
the largest banking group in Germany. Alto- 

COME AND TALK WITH US, 
GERMANY’S 9TH LARGEST BANK. 
YOUTJL FIND US AT THE HANNO- 

ver Fair in the Lower Saxony 

PAVILLON, STAHLSTRASSE/MANN- 

heimer Strasse (Tel. 89 26 81). 
Oryouphoneusinourmain 
OFFICE IN THE CITY OF HANNO 

ver (Tel0511/103-2283). 

gether there are 11 regional banks and over 
600 savings banks with more than 16500 
branches. 

We are the official bankers to the state 
of Lower Saxony and accordingly have good 


contacts with the communities, the trade and 
industry of Lower Saxony. 

Our halance sheet total is at 31. 12. 80: 
some DM 45,900 million, of which approx. 
DM 24,700 million are claims on non-hank 
customers and approx. DM 9,500 million are 
claims on credit institutions. 

\V7e are members ol numerous national 
l^Tand international consortiums (issues 
of our own bonds amounted to some DM 
20,500 million). 

Through a subsidiary in Luxembourg, 
the NORD/LB Luxembourg S.A., we are 
connected to the Euro-Market and have 
good international contacts via numerous 
correspondents. 


NORD/LB 
Gcoigipliie I 
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Tei. 0511/1 03-1 
Telex 92207.3 


NORD/LB 
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Research: Tool 
For Finding New 
Energy Sources 


B ONN — About one- third of 

the Federal Ministry for Re- 
search and Technology’s outlay of 
6 trillion Deutsche marks is intend- 
ed for energy-related projects sanc- 
tioned under the three-year pro- 
gram just ended. It is understood, 
however, that no new contracts 
Mail be awarded this year under the 
ministry’s 1981 budget, which is 
being raised only slightly to keep 
pace with inflation. 

More than two-thirds of the 
three-year expenditure was related 
to nuclear energy, the rest to coal 
conversion, renewable sources, 
new and more effective application 
of technologies including the com- 
bined cyde, use of waste heat and 
district heating. The heavy public 
investment in nuclear energy is 
due to the very high research costs 
in nuclear waste disposal and safe- 
ty as well as in advanced reactors 
such as the high- temperature and 
fast-breeder reactors. Both are due 
to be commissioned in the 1980s. 

The new energy program expect- 
ed to be announced by the govern- 
ment later this year should give de- 
tails and timetables for the ambi- 
tious (DM13 billioa at 1979 prices) 
coal-conversion program fust an- 
nounced by former minister of re- 
search and technology Volker 
Hauff in October, 1979, and ap- 
proved by the government last 
year. 

Scheduling of the program may 
be affected by the West German 
economy's growth prospects, in- 
creases in the price of energy (par- 


ticularly those of imported oil and steelworks, 
gas), the development of an energy p-. 
concept by the government and r ™° 
public pressure (or the absence of Two bi; 
such pressure) to move faster. plants bas< 


both gasification and liquefaction 
of coal. The government intends to 
back four known techniques for 
gasification; three for hard coal 
(Lurgi, Texaco, Saarberg-Otio) 
and one for soft coal, the high-tem- 
perature Winkler process. All four 
processes are already bang tested 
in experimental plants. A fifth one, 
sponsored by Shell and Krupp- 
Koppers and based on the 
Koppers-Totzek slurry-gasification 
technique with a dash of Shell 
technology, also is being tested. 

These experimental plants are 
expected to wind up this year or 
□ext at the latest, hence the need 
for an early government declara- 
tion. Synthesis gas based on soft 
coal is already believed to be com- 
petitive in the Rhine region close 
to large, still-imtapped soft-coal 
deposits. 

Hard-coal-based gas, on the 
other hand, is estimated to be al- 
most three times as expensive as 
the natural gas it would replace. 
However, if combined with steam 
raising for heat, the economy of 
the process may improve, as 
STEAG’s experimental power sta- 
tion at Luenen is designed to dem- 
onstrate. Desulphurization, which 
would reduce pollution without in- 
stallation of filters, also is part of 
the process. 

Another application of gasified 
coal is substituting it for gas in the 
direct reduction of iron ore; an ex- 
perimental plant based on the 
fluidized bed combustion technol- 
ogy (more about this below) is 
shortly to operate at Korfs Kid 
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dustrial fair in Hannover. West Gennan research is seeking 
alternatives to dependence on oQ as a primary energy source. 


Plants Under Discussion 
Two big new demonstration 


such pressure) to move faster. plants based on the extension of 
14 Projects existing pilot plants are under dis- 

iujcw cusskra between the government 

The program provides for 14 and the operators, in this case 
projects, including very large dem- Ruhrkohle and Rhdnbraun (an 
onstfation plants or substantial ex- RWE subsidiary) respectively. One 
tensions to existing plants, for would triple the size of the existing 


“Ruhr HXT Lurgi pressure gasifi- 
cation plant at Dorstcu and would 
also involve further partners. It 
would have a through-put of 1 mil- 
lion tans of hard coal a year and 
produce 500 million cubic meters 
of synthetic natural gas (SNG). 
The cost of this plant done would 
approach DM2 billion: its integra- 
tion with a high- temperature nu- 
clear reactor is anticipated at a lat- 
er stage. 

The other plant, using soft coal, 
would cost around DM600 million 
and is designed to supply the 
chemical concerns in the Rome re- 
gions with methanol, an important 
chemical feedstock The plant 
would have a through-put of 1 mil- 
lion tons of soft coal a year and 
serve as a proving ground for the 
cost-effectiveness of the process. 

Of the coal liquefaction process- 
es, only Fischer-Tropsch, first in- 
troduced long before World War 
n, is being tested on a large scale 
in West Germany. 

(In South Africa, Lurgi is in- 


‘More than two-thirds of the three-year expenditure was related to 
nuclear energy, the rest to coal conversion, renewable sources, new 


investment in nuclear energy is due to the very high research costs in 
nuclear waste disposal and safety as well as in advanced reactors such 
as the high-temperature and fast-breeder reactors. Both are due to be 
commissioned in the 1980s. 3 


Focus on Hessische Landesbank -Girozenlrale- 


“Half of Germany’s top 10 
banks are Rankfort-based. 
We’re one of them.”" 


Let’s start with Frankfurt. 

Why is Frankfurt so important? 

“Frankfurt ranks among the world’s 
foremost banking and financial cen- 
ters. 150 German banking insti- 
tutions operate here, and Frankfurt 
has more international banks than 
any other city in Continental Europe. 

The Bundesbank is headquartered 
here, and the Frankfurt Stock Ex- 
change is Germany’s largest, account- 
ing for nearly half of the stock ex- 
change transactions, two-thirds of its 
dealings in foreign shares and some 
80 per cent ofthe business in foreign 
fixed-interest securities. 

Perhaps less well known inter- 
nutionailv is that Hessische Landes- 



What about your service facilities? 
“We concentrate on wholesale 


bank is one ofFrankfurt’s big native- banking and medium to long-term 


bom banks. Half of Germany's tap 
10 banks are Frankfurt-based. Wfe’re 
one of them.” 


financing. As a German universal is quite competitive, and banks that 
bank, our facilities cover the dill range try harder for their clients and give 


them fast personal service often 
have the edge. This is one of our 
major objectives.” 

Head Office 
Junghofstrasse 18-26 


one of them.” of commercial and investment bank- them fast, personal service often 

ing services. Because we don't oper- have the edge. This is one of our 
Now about the bank itself. ate a branch network, we can devote major objectives.” 

What's its size and structure? our time and energy to wholesale 

—With total assets of more than tan king activities. Heed Office 

DM 53 billion, Hessische Landes- Wc pantcipate regularly in inter- Jungoforan 1 18-26 

bant is Germany's 10th latgest bank, " at ' onal bond ;, note “ d lss . ues - W00C I Frankfitrt/Main 
3rd among Landesbanks. Asagovem- ■ And we provlde comprehensive in- Tel.: (0611) 132-1, Telex: 4 15 291-0 
menl-baeked regional bank, our liub- vestment management and broker- 
ilities are guaranteed jointly by the age services, including securities 55 Basingball Street 

State or Hesse and its Sparkassen Ourmembershmorthe ^ London EC2V5BL 

and Giro Association. We also act as ™™ u . rt Stock Exchange facilitates Tel . l0 i >^06 499-1, Telex; 88 75 1 1 
banker to the State orHesse. from dealing ,n quoted shares and fixed- 
...mm. ic Hnri,.a 4 .,„A — interest securities. N ew Yorit Branch 


Europe and its soft coal (lignite) 
deposits are the biggest by far. 

The country also has the advan- 

S developed technologies for 
and converting coal into 
liquids, utilizing low-grade 
coal or even dross,, and linking 
coal-fueled devices to others (in- 
cluding nuclear energy) in com- 
bined -cyde operations. 

However, hard coal deposits are 
getting deeper and more expensive 
to exploit and West Ge rman min- 
ers’ wages are among the highest in 
the world, so (he industry has tried 
to compensate by refining and ex- 
tending coal preparation and im- 
proving underground mechaniza- 
tion and process technology. 

— s m a This has enabled output per 

HANNOVER FAIR — Power plant components and equip- dustrial fair in Hannover. West Gennan research is seeking manshift to rise from 12 tons to 19 

ment made of higb-resistant material are displayed at an in- alternatives to dependence on oQ as a primary energy source. tons in ten years. 

_ ' Greater use of coal reduces the 

country’s dependence on imported 

‘More than two-thirds of the three-year expenditure was related to 

nuclear energy, the rest to coal conversion, renewable sources, new Se^cfc 

and more effective application of technologies including the combined “fed” 1 

cycle, use of waste heat and district beating. The heavy public 

— : — . — ■ — ■- - would require domestic stocks to 

investment m nuclear energy is due to the very high research costs m be snppkmmted extensively. 

■ ■ — ... — . — — ■■ — ^ Coal imports, at present offirial- 

nuclear waste disposal and safety as well as in advanced reactors such & ^ boat 7 ™ moa a 

r _ _ri year, would have to be expanded 

as the high-temperature and fast-breeder reactors. Both are due to be “55!S?K # w-tom orosnems 
commissioned in the 1980s.’ ' ' ” 

" as a low-cost, base load fud) are 

. good, temporary setbacks cannot 

volved m expanding the existing stan dally with government assist- Ruhr, is due to be tested in a full- bended out 
Sasol complex to eventually pro- ance. A laige joint project being scale plant to open later this year. The world steel recession has af- 
cess 9 million tons of coal in order operated by Ruhrkohle and VEBA It is a 200-megawau power station fected the West German coal in- 
to meet 50 percent of the country’s Od at Bottrop may be extended to at Voefldingen in the Saar, which dustry, the major co king cod ex- 
needs for motor fuel as well as pro- convert 2 million tons of hard coal is to process low-grade coal and porter within the European Com- 
vide chemical feedstock, iron ore a year into 850,000 tons of gaso- slurry (or dross). Based on a new munity. 
reduction gas and other products), fine; another liquefaction plant variation of the well-known con- __ ■ , 

Some of West Germany’s pilot would convert a similar volume of cept of fluidized bed combustion, roe raced Oil 

plants are due to be extended sub- soft coal into gasoline. it is receiving full federal support. Moreover, as the past decade 

, Coal is being pulverized under at- has shown, the pace of investment 

1 mospheric or compressed pressure in coal is to some extent dictated 

'• to drivB a g««rator; a refinement by the price of oil which in mm is 

. ..... of tiKprocesSjpnaNestbcL^^haost influenced by upheavals such as 

in S 35 ® £rom steam generator to the Gulf War and the vagaries and 

mdudmg 10 mill ton tons ear- drive a gas turbine simultaneously internal politicking of OPEC (Or- 

marked for conversion. within a combined power/heat ganization of Petroleum Exporting 

Imported Goal cycle. The process achieves not Countries). 

Another pilot plant, based on a of r VH ^ Nevertheless. Karlheinz Bund, 

variation of the Fischer-Tropsch gra ^ e coai ^ ut “ free ** ash , a “5 executive of Rnhrkohle and 

Rill) process and involving the st«T ^ of the industry’s associa- 

IJ JL\J and-engineering Salzgitter group, enviromnaita l pollution. tion. is confident that the proposed 

, -- is being planned specifically for The Vodklingen project has large investmmts — DM3 bflfion 

hn C A|l the use of imported coaL been described by Rudolf Len- last year — wdl be maintained al 

Government help for an extend- J®*** mute of Saar- ^l^ctrpresentlevdsforsev- 

ed use of coal may take different bogwerk^ as one of .the power «■» 3 Y***- 

forms. A “Gaspfennig" or stations of the future, particularly Mr. Bund forecasts imports of 

“Gaspenny’’ (like the “Coal penny” sui^ble for the coal-produdng 40 million to 50 million tons of 

paid by electricity consumers to 811688 of the Third World. In West- coal a year before the end of the 

promote domestic hard coal in Europe the process may take century, for conversion purposes 

power stations! tax concessions, ““ermt forms; the use of ofl shale as wdl as power-station fueL (An 

d companies operating fud subsidies, investment grams, ym** there are limited depo- extra 13.000 megowatts of coal- 

VS bankers to the State minimum-price guarantees, provi- ** m , West Germany) for produc- based capacity is required by the 

aLu rally support its sion of the difference between pro- no R “ craiem, synthesis gas from electricity industry.) 

I municipal programs. Auction costs and crude-oil pace for *“ of iron ore, ^ wor ld 

-loselv with Hesse's me among the measures suggested ttus federa i trade back to around 200 million 

d their dienaes- 

: foreign side." USA 

. . Some in pnvate industry say public expenditure but also to re- It was certainly a reminder to 

5 your position that a combination ot such me a- fine and improve West Gennan those hoping for a fast expansion 

■mationaUy? sures could make such projects techniques by cooperation or in the world’s coal trade, for the 

i competitive. Karl Schmid, an exeo- partnerships with manor oil ctanpa- major exporters also include South 

greeting our home unve of Krupp-Koppcrs, da ii m nics at home and ahmari Africa which wishes to achieve 

Jit, we have assembled that a DM500-miIlion coal-gasifi- self-sufficiency in fuels, particular- 

ling professionals de- cation plant producing 500,000 Industrialists such as Mr. fycoaL 

. ■ . . tons of methanol a year as an Schmid maintain that without a _ 

ingredient bf motor fud could of- sound domestic commercial base. Transport Facilities Needed 
record based on prag- fer competitive rates if the govern- success in the export markets Other hag exporters, such as the 

principles, the most meat met half the plant cost and could well be jeopardized. It is a United States and Australia, have 

ical and support facili- taxed the product on the basis of viewpoint that the federal govern- yet to develop port and transport . 

iehest standards or vain? — which is half meat — and state governments af- facilities to shift coal over laige 

of 11181 of ga*>Une. Lower-priced fected — have to treat seriously distances and across the oceans. 

International banking imparted coal as the raw material when drafting the follow-op to the _ . . ... . __ 

stitive, and banks that would enhance the success of such. 1977-1980 energy research and Si^iacmti«arecostiyand Dr. 

heir clients and give a project. Mr. Schmid said technology programs. 

ximl servirr* often Another process involving coal,- the lutes of Ruhrirohle s pamapa- 

•onai service Often already in experimeniationm the — A.HL non m an Australian m ining 


• r * »«tr - 

■CSSEN — West Gennany’s do- project will have to wait ,l F 
JL- , mestic hard coal reserves are , economic upswing — or a ini ^ 
second only to Britain’s in western “oQ shock" — to provide . 

Europe and its soft coal (lignite) scale political or private support- ^ i 
deposits are the biggest by far. Gennan knowhow in coal rein 

The country also has the advan- ing and conversion is bring put . 

S developed technologies for beneficial use in a number of 

and converting coal into national arrangements. ^ - 

liquids, utilizing low-grade ^ Australia, Rheinbraim — did 
coal or even dross,, and finking soft-coal subsidiary of Rheinis^out 
coal-fueled devices to others (m- Wesifaelisuhe StimritneLswerhm.- 
cluding nuclear energy) in com- (RWE), West Germany’s large 'em 
bined -cycle operations. public utility — is involved in «it . 

However, hard coal deposits are feasibility study sponsored by dive i 


volved in expanding the existing sian dally with government assist- 
Sasol complex to eventually pro- ance. A large joint project bring 
cess 9 million tons of coal in onier operated by Ruhrkohle and VEBA 
to meet 50 percent of the country’s Oei at Bottrop may be extended to 
needs for motor fuel as well as pro- convert 2 million tons of hard coal 
vide chemical feedstock, iron ore a year into 850.000 tons of gaso- 
reductiou gas and other products), fine; another liquefaction plant 
Some of West Germany’s pilot would convert a nmflar volume of 
plants are due to be extended sub- soft coal into gasoline. 

. Anticipating these develop- 

" rj.. . meats, the West German coal-onu- 

. ing association has. called repeat- 

' ’ edjy for additional coal imports, 

including 10 millio n tons ear- 
marked for conversion. 


Imported Goal 


Ruhr, is due to be tested in a full- 
scale {riant to open later this year. 
It is a 200-megawaU power station 
at Voefldingen in the Saar, which 
is to process low-grade coal and 
slurry (or dross). Based on a new 
variation of the well-known con- 
cept of fluidized bed combustion, 
it is receiving full fedoal support. 
Coal is being pulverized under at- 
mospheric or compressed pressure 
to drive a generator; a refinement 
of the process^pnables tbcLexhaost 
gases from the steam generator to 
drive a gas turbine simultaneously 
within a combined power /heat 
cycle. The process achieves not 
only a high utilization of very kw- 


Another pilot plant, based on a iTi ‘ j 

variation of the Fischer-Tropsch gra ^ e 0031 ^ 5Ut “ frce ash , a “5 
JrA ; noxious gases and consequently of 


is bring planned specifically for The Vodklingen pr 
the use of nnported coaL been described by Ru 


Government help for an extend- 
ed use of coal may take different 
forms. A “Gaspfennig" or 


The Voriklingen project has 
been described by Rudolf Len- 
nartz, chief executive of Saar- 
bergwerice, as “one of .the power 


of international companies operating 
in Germany. As bankers to the State 
ofHesse; we naturally support its 
suite-wide and municipal programs. 
\% also work closely with Hesse's 
Sparkassen and their clients, es- 
pecially on the foreign side." 

How do yon see your position 
developing internationally? 

“Without neglecting our home 
base in Frankfurt, we have assembled 
a team of banking professionals de- 
voted to building a strong inter- 
national track record based on prag- 
matic banking principles, the most 
modem technical and support facili- 
ties, and the highest standards of 
client service. International banking 
is quite competitive, and banks that 


paid by electricity consumers to 
promote domestic hard coal in 
power stations), tax concessions, 
fuel subsidies, investment grams, 
minimum-price guarantees, provi- 
sion of the difference between pro- 
duction costs and Grade-oil prices 
are among the measures suggested 
by the government. 

The desirability of international 
co-operation also is stressed. 

Some in private industry say 
that a combination of such mea- 
sures could make such project 
competitive. Karl Schmid, an exec- 
utive of Knipp-Koppers, claims 
that a DM500-milIion coal-gasifi- 
cation plant producing 500,000 
tons of methanol a year as an 
ingredient bf motor fud could of- 
fer competitive rates if the govern- 
ment met half the (riant cost and 
taxed the product on the basis of 
its calorific value — which is half 
of that of gasoline. Lower-priced 
imported cral as the raw material 
would enhance the success of such, 
a project. Mr. Schmid said. 

Another process involving coal,- 
already in experimentation m the 


era Europe the process may take 
different forms: me use of oil shale 
(of which there are limited depo- 
sits in West Germany) for produc- 
tion of cement, synthesis gas from 
coal fra the reduction of iron ore, 
eta 

The federal government’s objec- 
tive in ail these projects is to in- 
volve private enterprise to a high 
degree, partly to avoid increased 
public expenditure but also to re- 
fine and improve West Gennan 
techniques by co-operation or 
partnerships with major oil compa- 
nies at home and abroad. 

Industrialists such as Mr. 
Schmid maintain, that without a 
sound domestic commercial base, 
success in the export markets 
could well be jeopardized. It is a 
viewpoint that the federal govern- 
ment — and state governments af- 
fected — have to treat seriously 
when drafting the follow-up to the 
1977-1980 energy research and 
technology programs. 

— A.HL 


feasibility study sponsored by 
Victoria State Government, Tor ond t 
site soft-coal liquefaction. *r-l 
In the United States, too. on-si Stm! 
coal gasification has attracted 'hngjjg 

‘Greater use of H 
coal reduces f/iel'j 
country’s JJj 

dependence on H 

. liter 

imported oil 
and the p ms 
aretoinc, ’.ase 
output fre n h® 

Z _ t sta. 

last year’s 38 

■ — ■ trig [> 

million tons to 
100 million 

; — ; — , f 

tons by the end * doc 

— - - — - — ■■ mad 

of the century. ’ 

— ■ — Greta. 

M 

attention of several West Gennadjonr 
.energy companies, including Ruhr-jedi 
gas, and earlier this year Kruppfc® 
Koppers, a subsidiary of enw o* 
Krupp concern, won a major con-Btia 
tract within a large coal-refininapua 
complex being built in Pennsylva^l 
tria. (The same Koppers-Totzeklna 
gasification process is incorporat-Hpu 
ed in contracts made earlier by theft o 
company in Poland and Brazil). f^c« 1 

. Lurgi, the country’s other major ; -j <j| 
operator for coal technology, is in- i£en 
volved in several major foreign 
contracts, most notably the Sasol j^n 
complex in South Africa. Its ; • 

Its aim is to meet about half the 
country’s motor fuel needs from rfln , 
domestic coal resources in addi- 
Lion to producing chemical 
feedstock, iron reduction gas and 
other products. .'j ■ 

Long-term projects still in the rf“ 
experimental or demonstration , ■’ 
stage have a big risk attached to . 
them, and federal or state autbori- ra 
ties often have to provide impetus ** - 
as well as means. F 

For the development of new 
technologies is in the nation's long- g, 
term interest, and while it is ac- 
knowledged that the application of ^ 
such technologies win be mainly 
an sites where large, low-cost coal j“y-. 
deposits are readily available, test- r q 

S them in West Germany would 
p in exporting both knowhow ^ 
and engineering hardware. ^ 

Ultimately business as wdl as l °f c - 
the balance of payments would 
benefiL = ®, : 

— A.H. S-: 


i lilies are guaranteed jointly by the 
State or Hesse and its Sparkassen 
and Giro Association. We also act as 
banker to the Slate of Hesse, from 
which our name is derived, and per- 
form clearing functions lor the 52 
regional Sparkassen.” 


And sources of funds? 

“A laige part of our funding is done 
by issuing our own bonds and SD 
Certificates (Schuldseheindarlehen). 
The total outstanding is over DM 22 
billion”. 

Who are the bank's main clients? 

“As a wholesale bank, our service 
facilities are tailored for large, inter- 
nationally active corporations, for- 
eign governments, and other financial 
institution*, as well as subsidiaries 
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Frankfurt. 

Economic Center. 


The top spot for 
commerce and trade 
fairs, banking and 
industry. Its economic 
resources 
infrastructure, 

. congenial lifestyle 
and heart-of-europe 
location make this 
city a standout 


Helaba FowfeM 
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Further information in 

the brochure “Location Frankfurt” 
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Te^sulation Advances Help 
Ur It Nation’s Heating Costs 

^ U KFURT — Well over 70 and political events may accelerate firing declined from 44 mitlior 


KJFURT .— Wdl over 70 
* sent of total primary ener- 
ist Germany is bang used 
: beating or heat for roan- 
ig processes. Consequent- 
. this area that the greatest 
d and gas may be made: 
ihem, they provide more 
^quarters of all heat, par- 
space heating, where the 


and political events may accdexale firing declined from 4.4 million 
alternative solutions)- tons in 1973 to under 1.5 million 

Wtaft Germany’s manufacturing tons last year, 
mdnsriy — -wbich consumes about New plants built by Thyssen, 

orre-rinrf of primary energy — has, Krupp and Kloeckner, among oth- 
under the pressure of soaring ener-. ers, are highly energy saving. The 
gy costs and declining profitabili- combined power-heat cycle results 
ty, already made big strides in sav- in utilization of waste heat from 
ing$' and conservation. The biggest the power plant and steel-making 
savings have been achieved by the process for space heating and man- 
ufacturing process heat inside the 
; works and — in the case of Thys- 

Q homes, Offices, sen and Krupp — for district heat- 

. • ■ , , * mg in thousands of homes nearby. 

is encouraged by coacoosdou^ 

Ml A -frtnr-vear Industry’s cost consciousness in 

e. ILHir yCHT energy use is paralleled, though 

enrrev WVinff somewhat more patchily, m 

^ ay ~09. r homes, offices, and other public 

, j. - 7 - . buddings. However, it is in space 

t JOT insulation at a heating — where more than iwo- 

~ 7 . thirds of the energy source is fuel 

it Of 4 .JD Dllhon oil — that its escalating price (an 

— eightfold increase in ten years) has 

pin out at the end given the biggest impetus for both 

- savings and oil substitution. 

h time CrtTOP D1W20 a study entitled “Waexme 2000” 

D ume some UlVl^V rHeaI 200(r) published by the 

f cn/>n/ nn thermal WesI Gernmn aectridty industry 

bpcUL Ull UlClUim last autumn has pointed to ways of 

"" . ■ — reducing the use of oil more drasti- 

cally over the next 20 years. 

The study is, unsurprisingly, bi- 
ased toward an increased share of 
chemical industry, a major user of electricity within the primary esier- 


h crmal insulation in homes, offices, 
hoofs and factories is encouraged by 
vemm ent assistance. Afour-ryear 
ogram for thermal energy saving 
*o ut 90 percent of it for insulation at a 
5 $t' to the government of 4.35 billion 
Deutsche marks , will run out at the aid 
• _ ’ next year ; by which time some DM20 
7 ^ Them wi ll have been spex\t on thermal 
"■n vings / 


* v on of oil and gas is. more 
percent' 

^-ace heating — about 40 

the total primary energy 
- ption — fuel oil alone has a 

__ wdl over 60 percent, 
nal insulation "m homes, of- 
bools and factories is en- 
by government assist- 
"V four-year program for 
. ' energy saving, about 90 
of h -for insulation at a 
the government of 435 biT 
. mtsebe marks, will ran out 
. . md of next year, by which 
me DM26 billion wfil have 
ent on thermal savings. 

beating, heal pumps 
3-installations as wdl as ai- 
1 bstitutioQ of coal for oil are 

the equipment and devices 

id to reduce die share of oil, 
nsequently of cni imports, in 
— filing market. (It is generally 
ed that in the forseeable fu- 
jil and gas are fikel y to coo- 

to provide the main chemical 

ock and gasoline the anto- 
e and aviation fud. But even 
sse areas price, availability 


fud for feedstock, industrial pro- gy market. At the same time the 
cesses and factory heating. Ac- argument is supported by sugges- 
oording to an es tima te by. the Fed- tions for a variety of t 
eral Statistical Bureau, the indus- crease the rate of power 
try is nsmg only one-third of the which at present ave 


tions for a variety of ways to in- 
crease the rale of power utilization. 


energy it required 30 years ago for 
the same output. At the other end 
of the scale, the sted industry has 
achieved much smaller reductions, 
although an estinate by the indus- 
try itself claims that in the past 20 
years energy consumption per ton 
of rolled sted has been reduced by 
almnst a third and the amount of 
coke required to produce a ton of 
iron by 38 percent. 

. Continuous casting, first devel- 
oped in West Germany, is now ac- 
. counting for about half the. total 
output of rolled sted. It reduces 
the iron ore requirements of crude 
sted by 15 percent . and conse- 
quently uses less energy. 

The steel industry as a whole has 
reduced its dependence on oil 
within its total energy consump- 
tion from 17 percent in 1972' to' 5 
percent today, 'itt consumptiondf 
fud o3, largely For Tjfcut-furuace 


which at present averages only 
about one- third of the total fud in- 
put and wastes the remaining two- 
thirds. 

Energy-saving methods indude 
the combined power-heat cycle, 
the highest posable rate to convert 
current into useful heat, the use of 
tittle-used energy sources (high- ash 
coal or dross, sun, heat pump) and 
district heating). 

Thus the study foresees the pos- 
sibility of raising the share of elec- 
tricity in the home heating market 
(space, water, air conditioning, 
etc.) from a mere tenth to almost 
one-third by 2000 (partly by the 
use of heat pumps), and of district 
heating from 4 percent to 1 1 per- 
cent. At the same time, the share 
of ofl should be reduced from over 
60 percent to 20 percent of the 
overall home heatiogmarkeL 
• Similardevdopiflents could take 
place in offices. In’ industry the 
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A Krnpp-Koppers coal conversion plant in New Delhi. 


share of ail might drop from over a 
third to less than one-sixth of total 
heat provided, while gas, no doubt 
some produced from coal or as a 
byproduct of industrial processes, 
would increase its share from a 
quarter to a third of the total heat 
required. 

In all the study estimates that 
90 billioD additional kilowatt 
hours. Oast year the utilities deliv- 
ered just over 300 billion kilowatt 
hours'), or about half the addi- 
tional current to be provided in the 


next ten years, could replace 26 
million tons of crude oil and sub- 
stitute a further 23 million tons, al- 
together about half of last year's 
total imports. 

The Dresdner Bank study puts 
the investment required for the es- 
timated 3 million beat pumps 
alone (last year about only 25,000 
pumps were estimated to have 
been installed) at DM35 billion. 
Investments in other forms of re- 
newable energy could be as high as 
DM50 billion, although the latter 



Industry Leader Cautious 
On Hope for Coal Revival 


is not likely to provide more than 2 
percent of total energy needs by 
2000 . 

District heating — which from 
all sources, including industry, at 
present supplies only 8 percent of 
households with heat — could in- 
crease its share to a quarter of the 
total at an estimated cost of al- 
most DM40 billion. Waste-beat 
utilization on a much broader scale 
mighl increase this investment to 
DM100 billion bv 2000. 

— AA 


E SSEN — U was only coinci- 
dence that the helm of 
Ruhrkohle AG. West Germany's 
biggest coal concern, changed 
hands on Nov. 28. 1973. in the 
wake of the Yom Kippur War and 
the first energy crisis. When 
Karlheinz Bund took over the 
chairmanship of Ruhrkohle's man- 
agement board from Hans Helmut 
Kuhnke, hopes for the ailing coal 
concern's viability took a dramatic 
upturn. 

Assembled five years earlier by 
nearly a score of coaJ companies, 
with a burden of more than 50 ag- 
ing pits and an unwieldy and also 
aging 186.000-man labor force. 
Ruhrkohle had been one of the 
federal government’s major head- 
aches and supplicants for subsidy. 

Today, after l l A years and a sec- 
ond oil" shock, a new era still has 
not dawned, according to Mr. 
Bund. “We are living in a transi- 
tion period between a coal crisis 
and its renaissance,” be says cau- 
tiously. He can recall the tremen- 
dous resurgence of interest in pro- 
ducing. refining, converting and 
otherwise squeezing the most out 
of coal in 1974-1975. but output 
still fell and investment, long-term 
contracts and subsidies still had to 
be fought for until a couple of 
years ago. 

Then came the second oil shock 
in 1979, bringing West Germany's 
first balance-of-payments deficit in 
14 years, the result partly of es- 
calating import prices for crude 
oQ. The cost and security of energy 
supplies once again became a 
prune matter for public concern, 
giving Mr. Bund his second oppor- 
tunity to impress the government 
and the uanon as a whole about 
the importance of making the most 
out of coal the country's only ma- 
jor and lasting indigenous source 
of energy. It was in his dual role as 
Ruhrkohle chief and president of 
the West German coal mining as- 
sociation that he could hammer 
out his basic theme before an in- 
ternational audience at the Mu- 
nich world energy conference last 
autumn. 

It is a relatively simple theme, 
built on three main pillars. The 
first — the short-term strategy — 
is the stabilization and subsequent 
increase of domestic coal output 
which, because of developments in 
the world energy market, will 
“more than ever” help to meet 
West Germany's own require- 


ments. The second — the middle 
and long-term strategy — aims at 
the country's involvement in for- 
eign coal resources and in world 
trade itself to secure the imports 
necessary to safeguard domestic 
energy supplies. The third — to be 
carried out simultaneously with 
the others — calls for West Ger- 
many's participation in major coal- 
refining projects. 

Wiry and tense. 56-year-old 
Karlheinz Bund rose to his present 
post through the electricity gener- 
ating industry, first with AEG- 
Telefunken and later STEAG, 
Ruhrkohle’s big public utility asso- 
ciate. Despite West Germany's oil- 
related balance-of -payments" head- 
ache, which may have contributed 
largely to the run on the mark ear- 
lier this year. Mr. Bund will face 
formidable obstacles. 

For a start. Ruhrkohle's very 
structure is a damper on ambition, 
especially as it involves finance. 
Tne former coal companies thai 
share the concern's equity include 
all the major German steelmakers 
as well as the energy giant VEBA. 
Although they agreed to forego 
dividends for "20 years, a commit- 
ment which runs u-til 19SS. (he 
steel industry itself is in the throes 
of recession and 1981 is not the 
best time to seek large private 
funds for long-term investment. As 
Bund admits, investment in coal 
may bring no short-term rewards. 

There remains the government, 
which is directly concerned with 
Ruhrkohle through its large hold- 
ing in VEBA as well as in the steel 
concern Salzgilter — another big 
shareholder. However, the federal 
government itself is cutting back 
on public expenditure and several 
of the major coal gasification and 
liquefaction projects in which 
Ruhrkohle is involved are in dan- 
.ger of postponement. These pro- 
jects include a major one in the 
United States in which Ruhrkohle 
is a partner with U.S. and Japa- 
nese companies. 

The same applies to Mr. Bund's 
brainchild, Dekolex. (The ear- 
calching name is designed to paral- 
lel Deminex. the government- 
backed organization prospecting 
for oil throughout the world). Mr. 
Bund wants Dekolex to prospect 
for coal in a big way — Ruhrkohle 
has already tried and burned its 
fingers in Virginia and has an in- 
terest. through participations, in 
Australian and Canadian deposits 
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Ruhrgas- Success in 
the International Gas Trade 




rr ^ , Ruhrgas AG is one of the largest 

companies irr Europe, and the largest 
organization of its kind in the Federal 
Republic cf Germany, purchasing gas on the 
international energy merket for supply to 
utifities as weli as industrial ana commercial 
users within West Germany. 

Cooperction with its European 
partners characterizes Ruhrgas operations 
at international level. Ruhrgas and its part- 
ners conclude long-term contracts with 
exporters both inside and outsioe Europe, 
construct end operate international trans- 
mission systems (inking almost gII countries on 
the continent end supply natural gas to a 
huge market which represents approx. 75% 
of total energy and natural gas consumption 
and some 90% of G.N.P. in Western Europe. 


Ruhrgas also devotes consid- 
erable time and energy to the advancement 
of nctural gas technology end is particularly 
involved in energy conservation projects 
such as the development of a gas-fuelled 
heat pump. 


Backed by its sound financial 
position. Ruhrgas dedicates its commercial 
and technical resources and skills to the secu- 
rity of energy supplies in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


Rghrgas-highfiglhs 1979 
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Natural Gas is Our Business 


gas sendoat 
sales 


net income for the year ... 
property, plant 
and equipment 


reserve for depreciation 
of property, 

plant and equipment 

shareholders’ equity __ 
total assets 


408 billionkWh 
6,000 million DM 
133 million DM 

2,642 million DM 


1,470 million DM 
__ 921 million DM 


capital expenditures 
of Ruhrgas AG 
and affiliated companies 
length of pipeline system 
number of employees 


4,268 million DM 


620 million DM 

5,661 km 

2,885 


RUHRGAS AG * Postfach 28 - D-4300 Essen! 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Engineering : Key Export Industry Is Faced 



B ONN — West Germany's ma- 
jor export branch is having 
problems. The engineering indus- 
try expects production to fall this 
year due to the poor outlook for 
the domestic economy. 

With China reviewing its invest- 
ment plans, uncertain prospects 
for trade in the Eastern bloc and 
parts of the Middle East, and in- 
creasing Japanese competition. 
1981 is unlikely to be a great year 
in the industry. 

The threat from Japan is the 
greatest worry since competition 
with Japanese firms sharpened on 
international markets around the 
end of the 1970s. Although the in- 
dustry views the situation as a 
challenge rather than a threat, res- 
tructuring and greater flexibility in 
approaching export markets will 
be needed in the future to meet it. 

The Germans were not the first 
to be hit by the Japanese move 
into European markets. Engineer- 
ing industries in France and Brit- 
tain have been under greater threat. 
German engineering exports in 
1979 outnumbered the Japanese 
two to one. but the industry does 
not expect this ratio in the 19S0 
totals. 


'Bemeen Jan uary and September of 
1980 West Germany exported 
engineering sector products worth 
DM621 million to Japan, down from 


DM679 million in the comparable period 
in 197 9. Japan , on the other hand, 
boo sted its exports to Germany by over 
28 percent to DM852 million. ’ 


Mechanical Engineering Is Next 
SMS Schioemann-Siemag AG 
chief Heinrich Weiss, acknowledg- 
ing Lhat West European manufac- 
turers face aggressive competition 
from the Japanese, warned that the 
mechanical engineering sector is 
probably the next branch lhat they 
will attempt to dominate following 


their successes with automobiles 
and electronics. 

Japan’s technology is recognized 
as matching the best in Europe in 
this field and its exporters had a 
distinct price advantage from the 
cheap yen exchange rate until the 
recent "weakness of the Deutsche 
mark began to redress the balance 
for the Germans. The computer- 
con irolled-raachinery sector and 
office technology are areas where 
Japan already has a clear lead, 
while developments in metals pro- 
duction also are reckoned to have 
outpaced West Germany. 

With energetic and flexible sales 
strategies conducted by the large 
trading houses rather than the pro- 
duction companies themselves, the 
Japanese have scored considerable 
successes. In the machine and tool 
industry, for example, Japan has 
managed to push its major com- 
petitor, West Germany, into sec- 
ond place in most European mar- 


kets. Japanese exports of machin- 
ery to Europe have concentrated 
so far chiefly on specific narrow 
sectors, and Japan has only a small 
share of machinery exports to Eu- 
rope. It is clear that Japan has con- 
sciously neglected this area. 

West German engineering in- 
dustry exports also are rising. Esti- 
mates for 1980 levels put exports 
up 12 percent from 1979 to a total 
around DM62 billion. But on the 
gloomy side, imports climbed 16 
percent and the export-import re- 
lationship between Japan and 
West Germany is deteriorating se- 
riously. the industry has said. 

Changing Balance 

Between January and September 
of 1980 West Germany exported 
engineering sector products worth 
DM621 milli on to Japan, down 
from DM679 million in the com- 
parable period in 1979. Japan, on 
the other hand, boosted its exports 


s, Competiti 


HAMBURG CENTER — The Congress Center in central 
Hamburg is one of Europe's most modern convention cen- 


ters. Opened in 1973. its 14 hags and 2 auditoriums sent total 
of 4,500 persons. It is near Hamburg’s exhibition center. 


DM852 


laiw by i 
million. 


Overall production in West Ger- 
many's engineering industry is 
now expected to fall by at least 
four percent this year in view of 
the weak domestic economic situa- 
tion. but much depends on the re- 
sults of the current wage round. 
This compares with an estimated 


production rise erf five percent in 
1980. 

The wage round also will be a 
major factor determining invest- 
ment levels this year. But whatever 
the results of the negotiations, in- 
vestment is generally expected to 
fall after a nominal five percent 
rise in 1980. Spending plans in die 
investment-intensive engineering 
industry are known to be suffering 


1 

1 
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from the Bundesbank's high inter- 
est rate policies. 

The latest industry association 
figures show sales from January to 
October last year rose nine percent 
overall. This included a domestic 
turnover rise of six percent and a 
rise in foreign sales of 11 percent 
Total incoming orders increased 
three percent from the same period 
in 1979. with foreign orders climb- 
ing seven percent while domestic 
orders fell to two percent 

However, in November the pic- 
ture became gloomier for the in- 
dustry. The incoming order index 
dropped 12 percent from October, 
adjusted for inflation, and turn- 
over fell 10 per ce nt Domestic or- 
ders slumped 17 percent and for- 
eign orders by eight percent while 
domestic sales wakened five per- 
cent and sales abroad dro p p ed 15 


erring steadily for some months 
and the decline in foreign orders is 
of particular not e for an industry 
of such importance for West Ger- 
many’s balance of payments. At 
the moment, few in the industry 
see much sign of im pr ove ment 


A 


percent 

The order index has been weak- 


But dearly optimism 
the outlook has not faded m 
areas. KJoeckncr-WeTke AG, for 
example, said in December h plans 
strong expansion of its enghzmmg 
interests m the next two years. The 
company will raise sales in this 
branch to DM2 billion — from 
DMU trillion in the 12 months 
ended Sept 30 last year. 

In fact despite the imponder- 
ables which overshadow the indus- 
try's results this year, the longer- 
term outlook need not be viewed 
too pessimistically. The negative 
elements include more cautious 
Chinese expansion plans, the East- 


ern bloc's concent with 
balance of payments shut 
the effects on w!c* of the 
war. 

Paimd Wffl Influence 

These arc the prohk 
hamper immediate or 
short-term export order f 
The industry already has i 
a drop in its imereus ir, 
about 25 percent of the p 
tc-revcriuuon level and it 
watching events in Poland 
influence the East's sales 
OB price rises will contini 
smaus burden. partiaiku 
market of non-oil -prod uc 
developed countries. 

The hater dement will 1 
telvst over the next few 
farther massive mvcstme 
dustrial countries as the 
their aim to cut depemkn 
imparts and save enc 
achieve lias, it is eipcc 
Large amounts of modern 
ized machinery and plant 
required ami here the W 
man engineering industry 

«-hi»nog- 

Bnt commentators bavi 
that the industry cannot r< 
traditional strengths of \ 
□anal ability, flexibility ar 
liability of its products. 1 
tensive market research, 
recognition of the struct 
demands of its export max 
greater efforts in markdin 
needed. Suggestions by m 
ior managers that enthusi 
the previous drive to ex 
waning in parts of Germs 
try in general will nra 
proved wrong 

Greater cooperation wil 
emerge within the engine* 
dtxsuy in order to suppor 
port effort, some analysis 1 

However, if the branch 
to adapt, they say. iu cha 
growth this decade will i 
The problems facing it will 
appear, but the industry w 
a position — particularly * 
port markets — tomes t 
tenge. 


OUR SIRENGIH -A BROAD BA SF 


Microelectronics: 2 Compani 
Advance in Computer Markf 


The VEBA Group is one of Germany’s major 
energy producers. It is at the same time a broadly 
based industrial and service organization with total 
sales of more than DM 40 billion and 84,000 em- 
ployees. The German Federal Republic holds 44% 
of the equity, the remaining 5696 is in the hands of 
around 800,000 shareholders. 


ing power . v v , v - 


industrial users. VEBA's petroleum sector ranges 
from exploration on a global scale and refining to a 
large network of petrol stations. In the chemical field, 
VEBA offers a widely diversified range of products. 

VEBA is also engaged in worldwide distribution 
and transportation including freight forwarding and ■ 
handling, ocean and inland shipping. 

For farther information please getin touch with : 
VEBA AG, P. O- Box 30 03 06, D-4000 Diisseldorf 30; i 
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M UNICH — “Microe le c tr onics is becoming a key 
technology,” Siemens’s latest annual report 
declares. “The sensible application of semiconduc- 
tors to new products and to manufacturing increas- 
ingly determines competitive ability in (he market 
place.” 

The West German electrical and electronic con- 
cern and its smaller West German rival Nixdorf have 
come a long way to challenge (he supremacy of IBM 
in the domestic computer market 
In 1965, IBM was believed to have installed 72 
percent of all dam-processing systems in West Ger- 
many. with Siemens’s market share as low as five 
percent 

Estimates on the current position vary, but there 
can be no doubt that local rivals have made consider- 
able inroads into IBM’s domination of the market 
For example. Diebold Management Report, which 
puls the total value of computer ln qa|lnrirvn* in West 


‘The market for sma 


business computers 


growing even faster 


than the large-scale 


data-processing mar 


Terminals alone sho 


Germany at the beginning of 1980 at almost DM40 
IBM’s share as 38.3 i 



ay French-owned, had a 
j percent (aside Gram the 


t (up 0-2percent). 
now 

market share of more tf»m 
big three). 

Defining a Computer 

The definition of a computer is fairly vague. Sie- 
mens’s own estimate refers only to “medium to 
large” computers, claiming for the group a share of 

9 T nATVHknf in tVe rTmnea i in m — - - - *- ■ 


21 percent m the domestic market in 1979. compared 
with IBM’s 61 oercenL 


The total 


_lue of installations is put by the con- 
cern at oniy DM24 bflHon, considerably lea than the 


_ , ~ J m 1 j iMM.uiBU UA< 

Diebold estimate Obviously the latter includes 
smaller business systems, including ter minals that 
represent a large pan of the business won by Nix- 
dorf, the Volkswagenwerk subsidiary Tricnnpb-Adler 
(8th in the Diebold list) or AEG Tetefunken, which is 
I Oth. 

M icroelectronics has certainly contributed to the 
re shap i n g of the world's" computer market including 
West Germany’s, making computer use much cheap- 
er and therefore more widespread. 

Klaus Luft, deputy chief executive of Nixdorf, has 
predicted that as a result of advances in semicondnc- 


sxixtk ouu uv avduaoic ox Luc amp COSu 

Mr. Luft reckons, for example, that bubble memo- 
ries in 1985 will cost one-tenth of the 1980 price arid 
that by 1984 the number of transistor functions per 
integrated circuit mil double from 100,000 to 200,000 
— again costing no more. 

The electrical industry association’s (ZVEI) own 
statistics bear witness to price and performance 
changes m data processing that stand in dramatic 
oMteast to the inflationary trends in almost every 



increase from 800,OC 


in 1979 to almost 2 


million by 1985. 


age of the computer 


only begun.’ 


Ino. of San Jose. California, estimates that tl 
ber of microcomputers will treble — from 5C 
stalled units to loOJDOO —between 1980 and! 

Thar valuer in spite of the decline in the 
individual units, should double to just over $: 
on the same period, representing 75 perces 
business computers sold and 45 percent of tf 
of all sales. 


other branch erf industry. 
They indicate that while 


- — . last year’s value of saies-ia 

data- processing equipment rose by 10 percent over , 
1979, mdtmdual paces fell by four perce n t wnH 
again m stark contrast to other industries — the total 


Moreover, the level of orders at die beginning oF 
this year was only at last year’s level, wludvmnrc -,. 
from a stati stic al quirk, disguises a further hefty de- > 
chne m paces and a snnoltaneoos rise in tbc volume - 
of orders. 


Computer Defiverfes 

Siemens, which doubled the value of its computer 
deliveries between 1973 and 1980, Juts beat strength- 
ening its technological base by an exchange of 
knowhow and products with Fujitsu of Japan (wind) 
last year overtook IBM in the simply of systems in 
the Japanese, home market) and 3ntel a£ the United 
States as well as the recent pnicha^e.-of a string of 
smaller U-S. companies in (hfc. nrierddeefronk^ coin-’ 
mux a ca ri ons and medical electronics sectors;' 

Its 198Q annual report, published earlier tins year, ■ 
records the doubling' of investment in the U.Sj fet 
year to DM269 million from DM132 mflEonin tbe 
previous year and the trebling of inves tmen t- in pani- 
dpadons (DM203 million fromDM60m): 

According to forecasts, the computer mariret win 
show an increasing preponderance of anaHer>and ; 
cheaper systems. . . .. 

One such forecast, by Strategic Buahess Services, 


33,000 Mkrocooiputers 

Last year alone, the Californian consultan 
33#)0 microcomputers were installed in We 
maxiy. comprising almost two-thirds of aD 1 
ttnnpmerasdltL ...... 

The report reckons that of the 126.000 cor 
functioni ng, in West-Germany. only 4,000 ai 
unit^ the resit mku- w sacxo-coniputers. 

Of all the new systems installed last year (vt 
' $450 million) Wist German companies secure' 
ger share iban thc Americans (46 percent as 
41 percent), "xndi European companies dain 
percent and Japanese a mere one percent. 

The gapshouldwiden by 1985, with We^ C 
concerns c^rturing fufly half the systems mar 
□mated at just over SI oillion.}, leaving ihelL 

mg with :4Q pttcfflV the Europeans with. 7 j 
and the Japanese improving slightly to 3. p er ce. 

This forecast should gladden the hearts of tt, 
. German oompi aer particular?! 

ddrC ?«^4i ha 197^'daimed. a 35-percent pene ’ 
. in 1 the, mark et for irmakesss systems 

.DM25QJH0 par, imit). ; 

” f for opportunities: id the snail- 

market^iBy be gained, from a study recently 

- Out. by Focns Research Systems, a Gonne ^ 

wlumy 

Admi t tedly based on smaH businesses in 

States, the report shows that more than 8 1 
the s burinessm consulted had no fucb 
-staffed. If one considers that the United — 
m the use of data piocesang systems, the ^ 
aiould apply with even greater force to West C 

ny- ’ 

The message ik tmdrrTinird by-the xl nAftnin 
notnic growth and tightening competition i 
thatT orces West Genmn industry: to semchf 
.proved rffjpimty ;T 

- j One unp qiaai aid ta thc'Search is thextarc 
xrc&n canape*. midfiiHzrpr^ 

process jeonbd aiift testing, and measuring 4 
menu. •> 
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ne» cotniuters » growing even faster than the 
• scale data-processmg market.*^ Terminals afob 
roucem eaimates, should increase from 806,t 
F979 almost TmflEcm by ISB5. 
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S. CottiJl Shapes Up as Year of Severe Strain on All Fronts for West Germany 

I Wed fromPageTS) Moreover, with the reforms that But il matters little that Chan- Bonn to increase its military ‘TV i ~ tVto To make matters even worse, the In part because of this, in p: 
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■v 5i that finally Treed of 
it baggage of Bavaria’s f 
•V -if Strauss, he will be- ‘ 
icdlor by default weD 

/■‘ijly a matter of timer he 
r t; recently, "before 
"■ md the FDP comd to us. 

' . metical purposes the coa- 
already petitioned for 

"y" .• 

■ >■ tt quite. - ■ ; 

“less, there has not only 
1 .' that Chancellor Schmidt, 

■ f pique Or fatigue, may 

■ the towel well before the 
" Dark, biit the chancellor 

'o' aS indirectly raised die 
p an ding Tor a vote of 
the squabbling does 
. * "ton. • * 

„ vould happen if he did 
.... -iply resigned? At present 
ui dear answers that ran 
; qtKcertainty. 
flieSPD, seemingly bent 
. ^e, there is certainly a 

;■ bfe faction that genuinely 
“ hat the party is in need of 
T ffn and regeneration and 
. . : m - achieve both only by : 

. the government bench 
ing into opposition. 

' that faction is large - 
nd determined enough to 
St. Schmidt if he baits 
tft a confidence vote is 
'/ -guess. ’ ■■ ;•••. 

trmg die Chancellor? 

. ’ " ! the chancellor just quits. 

' ■' id replace him? - 
“ recently the party’s dear 
'ould have been former 
linis ier Hans JocheH.Vo- 
Mr Vogel was hurriedly 
id to West Berlin in Janu- 
nicome governing mayor 
h up the SPD-FDP ccali- 
' rocked and on the brink 
al defeat because of a fi- 
candal. For the time being 
-- available. 

- Vpd, the defense minister,' 

1 yarded as Mr. Scbmidi’s 
• arent, is fighting for his 
life because of fiscal btm- 
v J miscalculation in acqni- 
the multipurpose Torna- 
at is supposed to replace 
vaffe’s aging fleet of S tar- 
md Phantoms. 

r ia- the mantle of leadership 
1 J irobably fall on Finance 
Matthoefer. 

sure, much of this is pare 
ii > ion, gist for political, ni-. 
. = angering, and the sort of 
1 "iat keeps the multitudes 
■ the TV screens for the po- 
. and .and discussion shews, 
persstence with which it 
— — the theme for columnists 
he media marketplace is in- 
of the seriousness of the 
—afflicting the government 
md their coalition. 


Moreover, with the reforms that 

brought Social and Free Demo- 
crats together 1 T years ago now ei- 
ther enacted^ shelved indefinitely 
dire to drauhstances beyond their 
control, the coalition seems to 
have tost its sense, of purpose — 
other than the humdrum and far- 
from-inspirmg goal, of routine ad- 
minislxatkm , and simply staying 
power; - 

Even in the pursuit of that goal 
—if it can be called one — the two 

g artners are discovering that more 
ivides than unites them. 


- ' _ of the malaise, of course, 
— “'ibutable to the usual and 
■ ■ - ; ble postelection doldrums 
' j >wn. otherwise known as a 
■ — a the drudgery of day-to- 
. '•• • tics as usual. Oncethe hur- 
'^ tilaration and tense expec- 
— — ' " if the campaign were over. 

■ . ; was bound to rook grayer. 

~ ° yere is more at issue. 

- — ' ' ne thing, the Bonn coali- 
. _ • “,x the problem of govem- 
aging a society whose 
-- plenty are definitely over, 

„ ' . ■ i y facing economic sta g na- * 
^^981, a growing public debt 
— — labor unrest West Ger- 
no longer the land of a 
_^£ economy" and the strains 


There is first of all the fact that 
Mr. Gcnscher’s Free Democrats — 
West Germany’s “liberals" — are a 
strongly frec'-onerprise oriented 
party._They are liberal in the Brit- 
ish and 19th-century capi talis t 
context of the word. Secondly, the : - 
Sodal Democrats, much like Brit- 
ain’s, Tabor -Party, are divided 
among themselves . with a strong 
left wing for whom the party's 
mainstream, in particular the prag- 
matic Schmidt leaderslnp, are loo 1 
conservative. Last October's elec- 
tion, in which the FDP was the 
only real winner, gaining 14 seats 
to- the SPD’s 4. strengthened that 
wing- 

The SPD and FDP woe always 
an odd couple, though the oddities 
and contradictions between them 
tended to be obscured in the years 
of plenty and by those foreign pol- 
icy and domestic goals in which 
they did have a common cause, 
such as Ostpolitik and educational 
reform, development aid and do- 
mestic democratization, social wel- 
fare and liberalization of old, 
largely 19ttcentury, laws on di- 
vorce, abortion, family relations 
and thejudida] and penal systems. 

But the big issues have been lat- 
een care of. Moreover, the times 
have changed. So has the power re- 
lationship between the two. 

With a. gain of nearly 3 percent 
at the poDs, compared to the 
SPD’s embarrassmg two-tenths of 
a percent, the FDP became more 
than just -a junior partner or the 
traditional dog-wagging tail of 
West Gentian politics. It now con- 
trols. 53 of the coalition’s 271 Bun- 
destag seals. Its popular vote last 
- October was almost 1 1 percent — 
second best showing in West 
German, history. That gave- the 
party not only confidence but po- 
litical leverage. 

This was .never more evident 
than during the . tong post-election 
weeks of haggling iopnt together a 
compromise government program 
for the next year or so. - 

Points of Conflict 

The points of conflict between 
the partners were numerous, rang- 
ing from a bill la regulate a labor 
co-deterininalioh in the coal and 
steel industry to the defense budg- 
et, from environmental policies to 
the nuclear energy program. 

" On - most of the points Mr. 
Schmidt and Mr. Genscher as well 
as the members of their Cabinet 
seecye toeye. 

There is, for example, barely a 
nuance of disagreement between 
the chancellor and the foreign min- 
ister regarding future relations 
with "the United States, policy 
toward the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet bloc, their assessment of the. 
Soviet military threat to Europe or 
adherence to the December, 1979, 
NATO resolution on stationing 
cruise missiles in Europe while of- 
fering negotiations . on weapons 
control to the Kremlin. 


But it matters liule that Chan- 
cellor Schmidt and Mr. Genscher 

agree if their party followings do 
not and if they cannot control 
their own parliamentary delega- 
tions, their rebellious youth move- 
ments, and the provincial echelons 
of their parties. 

In this Mr. Schmidt is at the 
greatest disadvantage because of 
the disarray and disaffection with- 
in the SPD. 

From the time he succeeded 
Willy Brandi as chancellor in the 
spring of 1974 Mr. Schmidt has 
been dogged by a persistent prob- 
lem and nas faced a tenacious di- 
lemma. For an ideologically rooted 
party that finds it difficult to con- 
duct politics without emotion, the 
Macher — the “doer" — is simply 
too much of a realist, too much of 
a manager, too pragmatic. The 
SPD wants soul. Mr. Schmidt 
warns results. Power is what 
counts to him, not passion. Thus, 
he is still not the party’s chancel- 
lor, and the SPD is not the chan- 
cellor's party, a conundrum exa- 
cerbated by the fact that unlike 
Mr. Genscher, who is also national 
chairman of the FDP, Mr. Schmidt 
does not lead the SDP. Its chair- 
man for the last 16 years has been 
— and will continue to be — Willy 
Brandt. 

While these are facts of life he 
has had to face for nearly seven 
years, just as the SPD has had to 
face the fact that it is still in power 
largely because of the popularity 
and towering prestige of Helmut 
Schmidt, the facts became harder, 
last October, if only because the 
SPD’s left wing and Mr. Schmidt’s 
critics within the party became 
stronger and more numerous. 
Though the coalition gained 18 
seats in the election, the intra-par- 
ty opposition, if it can be called 
that, increased from six hardcore 
leftists to at least 24. 

Those opponents are young 
freshmen deputies with power 
bases and constituencies of their 
own. They axe noisy and outspo- 
ken. And they also know that with 
the coalition’s now comfortable 
margin — compared to the papCT- 
thin majority ol only six seats with 
which Mr. Schmidt and Mr. 
Genscher governed the preceding 
four years, they can threaten revolt 
without actually threatening the 
government. 

Moreover, they are 'resentful 
that the more conservative FDP 
has used its clout and leverage to 
commit the government to pro- 
grams and policies oF which they 
disapprove. 

In addition, there iKalso frustra- 
tion over the fact that internation- 
al developments have robbed the 
SPD of some of its main tenets 
and goals. The Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan and the Polish cri- 
sis have .stymied Ostpolitik. The 
new Reagan administration in the 
United States wfll place greater 
emphasis on defense and military 
spelling, both anathema to the 
rebels. The weakened economy j 
makes it impossible to push for the 
social reforms dear to them. Rising 
oil prices and the energy crunch 
wifi force the government to pay 
more than lip service to atomic 
power. 

The impact of all this in practi- 
cal day-to-day politics can -be dev- 
astating at times. 

Thus, in late January, a group of 
24 SPD deputies produced a reso- 
lution d emanding that DM 1 bil- 
lion be. taken out of the 1981 de- 
fense budget and added to the for- 
eign aid budget — this at a time 
when Washington is calling for 


Bonn to increase its military 
spending and Hans Apel is short 
nearly DM 1 billion to pay for 
Tornado jets coming ofF the as- 
sembly lines. 

The Hamburg city-state party 
organization and the provincial 
parliament voted to postpone start 
of a nuclear power plant at Brok- 
dorf which Hamburg was to build 
in conjunction with Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. a state governed by the 
Christian Democrats. Chancellor 
Schmidt, who is committed to the 
nuclear energy program, now finds 


nuclear energy program, now Unas 
himself in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to side with the op- 
position on the project, over the 


mg posi- 
h the op- 


objections of his own party. 

To speak of the SPD’s left is not 
to speak of a cohesive wing, of 
course. Within it there are several 
currents, sometimes at odds with 
each pther. 

There is the traditional trade un- 
^on group, rooted in the industrial 
Ruhr, which has reacted frantically 
to the compromise over the coal- 
and -steel co- determination act but 
which tends to support the chan- 
cellor on foreign policy while op- 
posing the FDP on economic is- 
sues. There is the ecology-minded 
“green" wing of the left which 
argues against nuclear plants and 
for zero growth. There are the 
pseudo-Marxists who have still not 
reconciled themselves to SPD’s 
1959 Godesberg platform in which 
the party jettisoned Socialism- 


To be sure, speculating on the 
durability of the SPD-FDP 
marriage has been a popular 
pastime in West Germany ever 
since that marriage was 
,i consummated . . . . But that 
marriage seems less stable and 
safe today, with its 
substantially larger margin in 
the Bundestag , than after the 
1976 election when it squeaked 
back into office. ’ 


Cracking the whip over these uon the fact that his internecine 
various elements is actually the battles with Chancellor Schmidt, 
task of Herbert Wehner, the par- Mr. Brandt and other top leaders 
ty’s floor leader. But old age is have tarnished his image in recent 
starting to tell on him, not to men- months. 


To make matters even worse, the 
SPD has been rocked by scandal in 
some oF the states where il has 
been in power for decades, the 
worst case being West Berlin, 
where government guarantees on 
loans to a bankrupt construction 
contractor sent the administration 
toppling in January. 

The party's managers have been 
unable to forge a workable coali- 
tion between the various groups 
and instead of integrating them to 
support the Schmid t-Genscher 
government both in parliament 
and at the provincial level, seem to 
have no other formula than to play 
them off againsL each other. 

Internal dissension, moreover, is 
not Chancellor Schmidt's only 
concern. There are other aspects to 
consider. 

One is the rather sudden trans- 
formation of the opposition 
CDU/CSU now that it has rid it- 
self of the encumberance of its un- 
popular. self-anointed candidate 
for the chancellorship, Bavaria’s 
Franz Josef Strauss. 

There has been a striking, al- 
most dazzling ebullience on the 
opposition benches since becom- 
ing the opposition more than II 
jears ago. The CDU/CSU is again 
beginning to look like a party with 
a future, and its leader, Mr. Kohl, 
prematurely relegated to the politi- 
cal scrap heap, has regained some 
of his gloss and appeal. 


In part because of this, in part 
because of the disharmony be- 
tween the coalition partners, the 
Christian Democrats now seem 
bent on breaking up the left-liberal 
marriage and wooing Mr. Gen sell- 
er's FDP. 

That. Mr. Genscher has emphat- 
ically and repeatedly told the party 
faithful, will not happen. 

At various party meetings this 
spring he has been adamant in his 
commitment to the partnership 
and the government program for 
the next four years, interpreting 
both as mandates from the elector- 
ate. which they are. Any threats 
and challenges to the coalition, he 
says “will not come from us.” 

But whether this vow will stand 
the tests of time and the strains or 
practical politics is another ques- 
tion. 

To be sure, speculating on the 
durability of the SPD/ FDP mar- 
riage has been a popular pastime 
in West Germany ever since that 
marriage was consummated, espe- 
cially in the post-election periods 
when the terms of their contract 
had to be renewed and renegotiat- 
ed. 

Bul ironic as it may seem, that 
marriage seems less stable and safe 
today, with its substantially larger 
margin in the Bundestag, than af- 
ter the 1976 election when it 
squeaked back into office with a 
paper-thin margin oT only six 
seats. 
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The Asia Link: Looking 
To Pacific Basin Trade 



Bv Barry Dale 

F rankfurt — the Pacific is 

an area of ibe world dial 
could live up 10 its name in trou- 
bled limes, according lo West Ger- 
nuu banker Hans-Otto Thierbach. 
who should know. 

Mr. Thierbach is chairman of 
the supervisory board of the Ham- 
burg-based European .Asian Bank, 
and a former member of the board 
of West Germany’s largest finance 
house. Deutsche Bank AG. 

At Deutsche Bank's headquar- 
ters in Frankfurt. Mr. Thierbach 
said: “The Pacific should remain 
an ocean or peace. I feel 1 can al- 
ways sleep easy there." 

Fertile Ground for Europe 
The Pacific Basin seems one of 
the least likely areas for a holo- 
caust even if the United StaLes and 
Soviet Union remain at logger- 
heads and the Middle East powder 
keg is not defused. Europe seems 
much more in danger. 

And this part of the world 


The advantages for Europeans in building up 
cont acts in this area are evident ; and a leading 
Germa n banker believes that multinational 
companies may decide to ‘invade’ in force. 


should be of special interest to 
West Germany and the rest of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Thierbach said, since 
there is every indication that coun- 
tries in this part of Asia are chary 
of becoming too dependent on the 
United States and Japan. 

Mr. Thierbach believes West 
Germany w-as relatively late in dis- 
covering’ the potential of the Pacif- 
ic Basin. Latin America was far 
more the stamping ground of en- 
terprising Germans. Some trading 
firms in Hamburg were in on the 
China trade at an early stage, but 
they were the exception rather 
than the rule. 


European Asian Bank AG 


T he bank was founded in 
1972 with basic capital of 
26 million Deutsche marks and 
total assets of DM240 million. 
Today these assets have swelled 
to DM2.85 billion, and the cur- 
rent capital of DM126 million 
is held equally by seven inter- 
national finance bouses: 
Deutsche Bank AG of Germa- 
ny. Amsterdara-Rotterdam 
Bank NV of Holland. Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein Vienna, Mid- 
land Bank Ltd London. Soctete 
Generale Paris. Banca 
Commerciale I tali ana Milan 
and Societe Generale de 
Banque SA Brussels. 

Credit volume has soared 
from DM132 million in the 
first year lo 2.02 billion in 1979. 
and interest and commission 
earnings have risen more or less 
constantly. The bank paid its 
first dividend at 10 percent in 
1975 and has maintained pay- 


ment at that level. The number 
of staff practically doubled in 
the first eight years of opera- 
tion from 377 to 765. 

The bank is very cost-con- 
scious. according to Superviso- 
ry Board chairman Hans-Otto 
Thierbach. and profits rose 
more than 45 percent last year. 
Mr. Thierbach said the initial 
business volume of between 
DM200 million and DM300 
million has risen to nearly five 
billion at present. 

The bank has 1 1 branch of- 
fices in southeast Asia, with 
Bombay and Colombo opened 
in 1980. It concentrates on 
short- to medium-term trade fi- 
nancing. and Mr. Thierbach de- 
scribes the bank’s activities as a 
complete "success story". Proj- 
ects on the stocks include a 
branch in Tokyo, and possibly 
a move into California. 


West Germany has now built up 
its trade to a position among the 
main suppliers to many countries 
in Southeast .Asia. Mr. Thierbach 
said. 

West Germany has undeniably 
taken a cold shower lately where 
China is concerned, but Mr. Thier- 
bach says this was inevitable. He 
had warned from the start about 
excessive “China euphoria” as re- 
ports of potential contracts worth 
billions of marks came in. Three 
years ago he said that the Chinese 
simply could not take out the mas- 
sive credits needed lo finance 
deals. 

Mr. Thierbach feels there must 
be a ceiling of S20 billion on Chi- 
nese credits. The growth of Lrade 
with the People's Republic must 
progress at a steady and sedate 
pace, he said. 

Less Hustle in Clniia 

“There is no real pressure either 
from within or without for the Chi- 
nese io build up their military or 
industrial capacity," Mr. Thier- 
bach said. He sees little likelihood 
of a serious attack being launched 
against China, because of its size, 
while the population remains 
sheltered for the most part from 
outside influence and is not hus- 
tling for a rapid improvement in 
its standard or living — unlike 
many European Communist states. 

Geographically. Japan is the log- 
ical industrialized trading partner 
for expanding ASEAN (Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations) 
countries, Mr. Thierbach said. But 
the calculation is not that simple in 
days when it costs more to trans- 
port a Volkswagen to Rome (by 


Economic growth rate 
(real) 

1978 

1979 

1 

10 % 

12 % 

7.2%* 

4-4.5%* 

7.2% 

6-7% 

11.6% 

7.1% 

1 

7.4% 

8.1% 

7.0%" 

5.9%** 

j 

j 

6.5% 

5.8% 

8.6% 

85% 

8 2% 
5.8% 

8.7% 

6.5% 

Increase in exports 

1978 

1979 

16.3% 

37.4% 

5.0%* 

5.3%* 

7,3% 
35 % 

26.5% 

18.5% 

13.9% 
23 % 

13.3%** 

33.6%** 

7 % 
32 % 

14.4% 

34.7% 

1 

3 % 
15 % 

t 

17 % 
29 % 

Inflation rate 

1978 

1979 

6 % 

11 % 

7.8%* 

2.2%* 

6.7% 
22 % 

14.4% 

21.2% 

4.9% 
5 % 

6.9%** 

8.3%“ 

7.6% 

18.8% 

4.8% 
4 % 

12.1% 
13 % 

7.9% 

14 % 

Total reserves 
minus gold 
(USS millions) 

Dec. 1978 

Sept. 1979 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6,426 

7,328 

(June) 

2,626 

3.291 

2,764 

2,795 

3.243 

3,964 

408 

159 

1 

> 

1,763 

1,996 

5,303*" 

5.81Z*** 

(Aug.) 

396 

45S 

2,010 

Z113 


* Data refer to financial year ending March 
** Data refer to financial year ending June 
lH Data include gold holdings 


Sources: Official statistics and estirr 


rail) than to Shanghai (by sea). 
Nor do the Japanese need to con- 
centrate on their immediate neigh- 
bors, for the same reason. 

They can ship their products 
cheaply to Europe and America in 
vessels built at their own yards. 
However, the Japanese would be 
among the first to welcome an im- 
provement in living standards in 
southeast Asia to create a relative- 
ly rich market on their own door- 
step. 

There is every sign, Mr. Thier- 
bach said, that the Japanese are 
moving toward more sophisticated 
products. ASEAN countries can 
supply the steel for many of these 
manufactures, and can do so 
cheaply. The advantages for Euro- 
peans in building up and maintain- 
ing contacts in this area are evi- 
dent, and Mr. Thierbach believes 
multinational companies may de- 
cide to move into the area in force. 

Turning to South Korea. Mr. 
Thierbach said he has every confi- 



Productivity 
in international 
finance. 


Landesbank Stuttgart Is head- 
quartered in the heart of Baden-WGrt- 
temberg, one of West Germany's most 
prosperous states noted for innovative 
achievements such as the Stuttgart 
television tower, the first of its kind in 
the world. 

Productivity is the cornerstone of 
our banking philosophy. It has made 
us one of southern Germany’s leading 
banks, with a comprehensive range 
of commercial and investment banking 
facilities and assets ot about DM 25 
billion. 

Combining domestic strength with 
presence in the key Euromarket cen- 
ters of Europe. Landesbank Stuttgart 
is a reliable partner in international 
finance. With a full-service branch in 
London and a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary m Luxembourg, we have the capa- 
bilities and flexibility to meet the 


financial requirements of a growing 
international clientele. 

Landesbank Stuttgart is a govern- 
ment-backed regional bank authorized 
to issue own bearer bonds. We are 
part of Germany's vast savings banks 
network, and act as liquidity manager 
lor the Sparkassen of WOrttemberg. 

For a banking partner whose first 
priority is productivity, just contact 
Landesbank Stuttgart 

Stuttgart Head Office 
LautenscNagerstr 2, D-700Q Stuttgart 
Telephone: (7 11 ) 2049-0, Tx.: 72 519-36 

London Branch 

72 Basinghall St. London EC2V 5AJ 
Tel: 01-606 8651. Tx.: 8814275 LBS LON 

Luxembourg Subsidiary 
Landesbank Stuttgart International SA 
1, Place d'Armes.Tel.: 41884. Tx.: 3551 

Landesbank 
Stuttgart 

Wwtirntae'aixn? Kanmunair LaidnMnk Gtartcnu&le 
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Where money is productive 


dence that the country will over- 
come its difficulties. Economically 
speaking it has an invaluable asset 
in a labor force that likes to work. 
Politically he believes North Korea 
has no interest in attacking and de- 
stroying the South- And financially 
South Korea is. in the German 
banker’s opinion, a very fair credit 
partner. 

Many countries in the Pacific 
area can be regarded as having a 
AAA credit rating. Mr. Thierbach 
feels. Malaysia is one of the 
world's few countries able to boast 
a balance of payments surplus, he 
said. Hong Kong. Singapore. Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia are highly re- 
spected, and India is able to raise 
loans at a mere one-half percent 
over interbank offered rates. The 
Philippines is aware of its prob- 
lems, he said. The IMF sets tough 
rules, and the Philippines sticks to 
them. 

Australia is a natural inclusion 
in this part of the world, despite its 
obvious linguistic and historical 
links with the West Mr. Thierbach 
feels it is in an outstanding posi- 
tion as a "European platform in 


The Growing Economies 
of the Pacific Area 

Real GNP Increases in 1980 

Southeast Asia {overall) +-5% 

Indonesia +7% 

Malaysia +8% 

Pakistan - — +6% 

Philippines +4-7% 

Korea — 5J% 

Sri Lanka +5.5% 

Australia + 2 - 5 % to 3 % 

New Zealand +1% 

Hang Kong +10% to 1 1% 


the Pacific Basin." It does not have 
the advantage of a cheap labor 
force, but the country is rich in 
minerals. 

Asked if the geography of the 
Pacific area, with its many widely 
scattered islands, is a drawback, 
Mr. Thierbach said it can in fact 
be a boon to trade, since maritime 
transport works out much cheaper 


than land and air carriage- "These 
countries do not need to build 
miles of motorway and railroad. 
They have the sea. and that re- 
quires no upkeep," he said. One 
small disadvantage is lhar such 
areas can at times be hard to 
govern, as seen from the seces- 
sionesi movement in Vanuatu, but 
the Pacific is a factor linking 


rather than separating t 
liens. Mr. Thierbach feels. 

The investment potent; 
Pacific Busin n great, 
growth of investment in I: 
should be faster than - 
other pans of the workl* 
erbach said in he* prognm 
next 20 years. 

The area also has m, 
and gas reserves which i 
meut to currency reserve* 
Luge finds can 6c export 
coasts of China. 

While all Third World- 
can "be expected w ranoi 
importers to at least an 
veara (as was the I'nifcdi 
til the 1920s) the Pacific ■ 
should achiever sdf-aiffid. 
emies quicker than othe 
less -developed countries, 
attach fce&cses. 

A study Deutsche Bank 
this area more than three ^ 
quoted John M Hay. act ' 
secretary oL stale, who 
Mediterranean wax the 
the past, the Atlantic the 
the present and the Pi 
ocean of the future. 


How to talk business in Germany. 


The German economy owes its 
enterprise and vitality to the countless 
activities and campaigns in which 
both experienced top managers and 
young, up-and-coming executives, 
both owners of businesses and every 
single member of the company rank 
and file ail play an essential part 

Bearing this differentiated market 
in mind, Gruner + Jahr has put two 
magazines at the disposal of its clients, 
each angled to meet the needs of two 
specific business target groups. 

CAPITAL is the most influential of 
all the German business magazines - 
and the biggest in Europe. Every 
month it equips its readers with sound 
information ranging over a wide 
variety of business areas. On whafs to 
be expected on the economic policy 
front On how to evaluate Stock 
Exchange trends. On how to run a 
business. On how managers 
can find their way to the top. 

IMPULSE, the new 
business magazine, is 
focused exclusively on the 
interests of the many 
medium-sized businesses 
that account for half of the 
country's domestic produc- 
tion. It offers owners of 


businesses concrete know-how on the 
running of one's own company; infor- 
mation on market opportunities, new 
products and technologies; answers 
legal, fiscal and financial questions; 
suggests when and where a computer 
might come in handy; and gives tips 
on how to run a personnel department 
successfully and on how to register 
patents. 

Thanks to CAPITAL and IMPULSE, 
your advertising in the German market 
wili attract the attention of particularly 
important target groups. In fact, if you 
want to talk business with Germans in 
Germany, you just can't afford to over- 
look these two magazines. 

Further details obtainable from 
Henry G. Meyer-Qertel, Gruner + Jahr 
International, 60 East 56th Street 
New York, NY. 10022, Tel. <212) 
753-6190.. 
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ist-West Trade : A Warning Against Using It as Tool for Political Ends 
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pH — “I . have always 
ded against overesfnnat- 
f illness of trade with the 
i political lever,” Otto 
Amerongpn said. 

>lff is the head of Otto 
3., a family-owned sled, 
hmery and trading con- 
with 30,000 cm; 

5 president of the West 
Chamber of Industry and . 


‘East-West trade cann ot be 


viewed as a light switch to be 


turned on or off in accordance 


U.S.S.R., for example. West Ger- 
many receives 43 percent of its 
paladrum, 38 percent of its en- 
riched uranium, 27 percent of its 
molybdium. 23 percent of its ferro- 
chrome and 17 percent of its phos- 
phate. 


with the international political 
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TlfT ought to know what 
ng abouL For more than 
of a century he has been 
Bonn's “secret minister 
; test trade," a title given 
' J955 when he was named 
of the embryonic East 
e of the German Econo- 
>3 o-goverqmental group 

d and empowered to act 
xnmunisl countries with 
ST Germany had no for- 
ma tic ties at the time. 

Vdff was one of the 
of trade with the Soviet 
X World War II, a role 
_ less passed on to him by 
*sf t Otto Wolff Sr_ whose 
d been virtually synony- 
h the industriaBzatian of 
te Soviet Union and the 
n die 1920s. 

Jy Mr. Wolff reiterated 
ng. “East-West trade,” he 
rmot be viewed as a tight 
) be turned on or off in 
ce with the international 
climate. History has 
; that boycotts and embar- 
osnplish virtually nntliing 
ursuh of d^)k>matic and 
Directives.” 

'olfFs potation is certainly 
but there is a new urgpn- 
warnings these days — a 
i of West German indus- 
ring concern over the geu- 
rioration in East-West re- 
nal has been accompanied 
nting pressure, especially 
ashmgton, to exercise re- 
md impose a variety of 
s on the Soviet bloc, 
an with the Soviet inler- 
in Afghanistan and 


climate . History has taught us 


that boycotts and embargoes 


accomplish virtually no thing in 


Geography Is a Key 

History, tradition and 
phy have much to do with it. 
sia and the lands of Eastern Eu- 
rope have been a chief market for 
the Germans for centuries, not- 
withstanding changes of rulers, re- 
volutions, ideological differences 
and an occasional war. 


the pursuit of diplomatic and 


As early as 1853, for example, 
in building 
the Imperial Russian Telegraph 


the Siemens Carp, began 


political objectives.’ 


— - Otto Wolff von Amerongen 


readied new heights with, the Pol- 
ish crisis that began last summer. 


Much of the pressure has been 
indirect and subtle, coming less in 


the form of restrictions by “Co- 
cam” (the Paris-based NATO 
Coordinating Committee on Ex- 
port Controls), than as innuendoes 
and veiled diplomatic hints. But it 
has added perceptibly to the un- 
easiness over trade with the East, 
in particular because that trade has 
been m the doldrums for the past 
three years due to the Woe’s spiral- 
ing mrfehtgtinesK, stagnating econ- 
omies, import restrictions and con- 
tinuing tnsistflnee on unprofitable 
compensation, counter-purchase, 
buy-back and barter deals. 

The bonanza of East-West trade 
has been over for some time. What 
worries West German ■ business 
new is that it will be further 
crimped by political developments. 

At that. West Germany still has 
the Son’s share of it. It remains the 
largest single Western trading 


partner of aD Eastern European 
countries and the Soviet Union.' 
Last year it accounted for 25 per- 
cent of the Comecon area’s total 
trade with the WesL 

Whereas Soviet foreign trade — 
largely in the form of energy and 
raw materials exports — increased 
by 18 percent during the first nine 
months of 1980. trade with West 
Germany rose by 32 percent. 

Two-way West Ger man trade 
with all Communist countries, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, China and 
East Germany (with which trade is 
categorized as “intra-German”), 
amounted to almost DM55 billion 
last year. It is a staggering figure. 
More than any other mdustriahzed 
country, West Germany acts as 
supplier of sophisticated machin- 
ery, turn-key factories, computers 
and electronic gadgrtry, modern 
steel and chemical plants to the 
Communist world. In exchange it 
gets oil, natural gas, and a variety 
of raw materials. From the 


Line from SL Petersburg to Odes- 
sa. By 1855 Siemens had a sprawl- 
ing branch plant with several hun- 
dred employees in Russia. 

Otto Wolff Sr„ known among 
those who remember him in Col- 
ogne as “Old Ironsides,” scandal- 
ized his business cronies by deal- 
ing with the Bolsheviks as far back 
as 1920 when he founded a Ger- 
man- Russian trading company 


1979 the West German engineer- 
ing industry exported DM2.7 bil- 
lion worth of goods to the Soviet 
Union alone, and preliminary esti- 
mates were that in 1980 sales to 
the U.S.S.R. in that sector rose by 

20 percent. 

Machines, electrotechnical prod- 
ucts. optica] goods, vehicles and 
ships make up 42 percent of West 
German exports to the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

To be sure, in recent years there 
have been numerous dampeners 
on this trade and it has been hit by 
imponderables. Not the least of 
these has been the Communist 
world's rising indebtedness and 
the fact that West German banks 
as well as the Bonn government 
are among the major creditors. 

Of Poland's estimated 524-bil- 
lion debt at the end of 1980, 17 
percent was owed to the West Ger- 
man government and West Ger- 
man banks. In fact. West Germa- 
ny's total share of the estimated 
$70 billion-Comecon debt is 
judged to be around $18 billion. 


Imbalance with the East 


that had branches in Petrograd, 
ind Odes- 
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Variety of Regional Policies 
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’J — Regional policies in 
st Germany have a some- 
.Terent emphasis than those 
t other Western democra- 
hile the attraction of for- 
/estment and a redaction in 
oyment are significant fac- 
ructural change seems to 
[ual importance, particnlar- 
reas which at present are 
boast of a high standard of 
— even for the prosperous 
Republic. 

agency responsible for re- ' 
levekjpmentmay vary from 
state. In some, including 
West Berlin and North- 
ItfWestphalia, a separate ar- 
on has been set up with 
esponsfintity for funding 
.earth; in others, such as 
Saxony and Bavaria, the lo- 
nioiiucs ministry retains 
responsibility. AD must 
i to certain ground roles 
vn at federal level; these in- 
te size of Bants and loans 
say range from 8 percent of 
il sum invested to 25 per- 
/est Berlin, due to its isolat- 
ion, has special status). 

: are however, other Forms 
vfaich depend on the discre- 
thc stale or municipal au- 
s and may vary according 
desirability of the invest- 
■ any particular location the 
ty may wish to promote, 
include loans at favorable 
rates from the Kreditan- 
er Wicderaufbau — a feder- 
ated bank administering 
gional and overseas aid; in- 
charge contributions and 
guarantees; accelerated de- 
' assets 


The action areas cover the bor- 
der regions, particularly those hav- 
ing a common frontier with West 
Germany and. Czechoslovakia as 
well as Saarland which borders cm 
Fra n ce . They include districts with 
structural weaknesses, including 
some affected by the influx ctf 
cheap imports (textiles, leather- 
ware) from the Far East and some 
East European countries and, 
more recently, consumer electron- 
ics such as small TV and radio 
seas, record players, hi-fi equip- 
ment and calculators. 


center. But the development au- 
thority’s bias toward encouraging 
structural chang e is much more 
pronounced than in states which 
have a larger quota of action areas. 

The steel and coal industries of 
the Ruhr are in the throes of fun- 
damental change; the textile indus- 
tries of Kief eld and Muenster have 
been among the most bard-hit by 


foreign imports. Diversification is 
uently in 


. Such weaknesses also are reflect- 
ed in the infrastructure of action 
areas, in social, educational and 
recreational provisions and com- 
munications as well as in the gen- 
erally lower income levels and 
higher cnemptoymeuL 


Important agents of regional de- 
velopment are tile state banks 
whose functions include advisng 
the authorities on funding develop- 
ment and, at times, arranging the 
funding. The regional promotion 
groups which occasionally descend 
an foreign capitals- and the more 
important industrial and financial 
centers in search of new invest- 
ment, usually include top- repre- 
sentatives from the state banks. 
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hie for straight financial aid 
“action areas.” There are 
tese spread across the coun- 
oo many, according to some 
— involving 60 percent of 
Germany’s land area and 
tan 30 percent of the popu- 
They include areas with 
itial future labor resources 
s parts of Schleswig-Hol- 
tbe Ems-Osnabureck and 
ter areas in Westphalia, 
tf Hesse, the whole of Saar- 
Sast Bavaria, parts of Baden- 
anburg and the Bodensee 
> the south. 


. A problem the states, apart from 
the dries of Hamburg, Bremen and 
West Berlin, are having to face is 
the uneven level of development 
within state boundaries. Hesse, for 
example, has some of the most 
under-developed areas in the coun- 
try by West German standards, yet 
it also indudes the international fi- 
nancial and communications cen- 
ter of Frankfurt So for Karlheinz 
Zahn, manager of the Lan- 
desenlwicklungsund Treu- 
handgeseHschaft (HLT), the over- 
all task is to promote the state as a 
whole, emphasizing services avail- 
able — one of which is their link 
with Frankfurt This argument,in- 
cj den tally, is bang used against 
emigr ation from the less-developed 
dries, towns or areas as much as to 
attract new investment 


Like Hesse, Ncsrth-Rhme West- 
phalia has its own development or- 
ganization. Like Hesse, too, it has 
in Duesseldorf a major financial, 

commercial and communications 


consequently in the forefront of 
the development authority's 
thoughts. ^Internal structural 
change is as much an objective of 
our strategy as the attraction of in- 
ternational investment" sums up 
Achim Rohde, general administra- 
tor of the Rhie-Ruhr district 

In stales like Lower Saxony or 
Bavaria, the state ministries for 
economics and transport are push- 
ing rigorously for new investment 
For Lower Saxony the deepwater 
port of Wilhdmshaven is a point 
of attraction; Bavaria has the fast- 
developing concentration of elec- 
tronics companies in and around 
Munich. 

Others are using their geograph- 
ical location and already existing 
concentrations of certain foreign 
enterprises as a magnet The inter- 
national airport at Frankfurt the 
ports of Hamburg and Bremen are 
obvious examples; border stales 
are their strategic location to 
attract investors from neighboring 
countries. Scandinavians often fa- 
vor Schleswig Holstein and Ham- 
bunt the French Saarland and the 
Rhine region; the Dutch like the 
western districts of North-Rhine 
Westphalia. 

The Japanese preference for 
Dussddon, on the other hand, 
may have something to do with the 
tradition of forming national en- 
claves in foreign lands, even in the 
business sphere. 

West Berlin, too, has its own de- 
velopment authority. It is headed 
by former Ford executive Robert 
Layton, who has at his disposal a 
formidable array of incentives not 
available in other stales for the po- 
tential investor, including a range 
of federal tax concessions. A major 
goal of West Berlin's development 
strategy is to hall the population 
drain. The divided city is in many 
respects a “special case." 

— AR 
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Jem” of country risk can be 
to seem larger than it is. 
Wol fgang Jahn, a member 
4^.e management board and 

“■ of impmational activities, 

■ven Brazil’s foreign debt is 
. problem when considered 
4 its gross national product, 
rather a question of its bal- 
rf payments. 

i Engelbert Dicken of Cbm- 
<ank added that “B razil has 
bly used its foreign deb: ba- 
rn anyone else in the area." 
miry risk is by no means the 
actor involved in the banks’ 
ng reserve in international 
ijg. ' 

tncf the anticipation ot 
international bankers, the 
g mamas have not widened 
1979, and many West Ger- 
banks have simply stayed 
from the business. 

: margins, a surcharge above 
on interbank titered rates, or 
R, have been so narrow as to 


prevent many smaller banks from 
caking any part in such f lo a t ing 
ram credits- , 

Some of the best borrowers, 
such as Sweden or Belgium — who 
toe* out debt tinder their own 
names — haw rarely paid more 
than three-eighths of a percent 
over the interbank rate, and some 
loans have recently been granted 
with margins of only one-quarter 
percent. 

Theodor Simon, head of interna- 
tional operations For Landesbank 
Rhdnland-Pfds, said that only 
with rare exception could he afford 
to participate in such loans for less 
titan three-fourths percent. 

Although banks can . increase 


the interbank rate, but this does 
not go too far to ease strain on 
margins. 

A further constraint on interna- 
tional lending is the likelihood that 
the West Goman government win 
this year adopt legislation requir- 
ing all West German banks to con- 
solidate results of lhar banking 
subsidiaries. 

C urren t capital requirements 
that apply for the Daren t bank’s 


that apply for the parent banks 
lending would then be set against 
all lending. One estimate indicated 



rent squeeze on margins difficult 
to manage, 

Mr. Guthof Deutsche Bank said 
the big banks have the advantage 
of occasionally raising funds from 
oU-produeing countries at less than 


that West German' banks would 
face the prospect of haring to re- 
duce their lending by a total of 
DM60 billion. 

Mr. Dicken of Commerzbank 
said the .banking community as a 
whole accepts that this consolida- 
tion should occur, though details 
wiD need to be worked out. 

In anticipation of the new rul- 
ing, however, Commerzbank, like 
other banks, has begun reducr— 
some aspects of its iniernatio: 
lending 


Kharkov, Rostov, Kiev and 
sa. 

In 1938, the last year of peace 
before the start of World War II, 
German trade with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the countries that now 
constitute the Communist bloc ac- 
counted for 18 percent of the 
Third Reich’s total. 

Although do longer as high, the 
proportion r emain* substantial — 
about 9 percent if one includes 
China and Yugoslavia. 6 percent 
when limited to Comecon. For 
some branches of industry it is not 
oily substantially more, but cni- 


Heavy Trade Total 


Thus in 1980. exports to the 
Comecon countries, excluding 
East Germany, rose by only 3 per- 
cent whereas West German im- 
ports from those countries in- 
creased by 8.5 percent. Both fig- 
ures were well below the overall in- 
crease in West German imports 
and exports. 

The only exception to the Lrend 
was in trade with the Soviet Union 
itself, where Bonn’s exports rose 
by 20 percent while imports from 
the U.S.S-R- did not Increase at aD. 

Trade with East Germany also 
was an exception, with West Ger- 
man exports to the GD.R. increas- 
ing 15.4 percent to DM5.8 bDlion 
and G.D.R. exports to West Ger- 


ably will dig in its heels even more 
if ihe Reagan administration at- 
tempts to stifle trade with the East. 

The likelihood of sanctions in 
the event of Soviet intervention in 
Poland was heatedly discussed in 
West Germany at the beginning of 
the year. Erwin Schlosser. execu- 
tive secretary of the Machine Tool 
Manufacturer’s Association in 
Frankfurt, expressed doubts that il 
would be possible to get all West- 
ern countries to pull together, say- 
ing that even if they did the effect 
of an embargo would still be negli- 
gible. “We know what happens in 
the Geld of arms exports.” he said. 

Otto Wolff cautioned that the 
Soviet Union is potentially self- 
sufficient and is not going to allow 
economic considerations to influ- 
ence its political decisions. 

On the other hand, most West 
German industrialists admit that 
the Soviet Union and other East 
European countries depend to a 
great degree on the import of high 
quality technological products 
from the West — much more so 
than a superficial look at the over- 
all trade figures indicates. 

Consider the example of 
Deutsche Babcock A.G. of Ob- 
erhausen. which supplies equip- 
ment used in the construction of 
power stations, especially nuclear 
plants. Without its installations, or 
similar products from other coun- 
tries. the Soviet Union’s atomic en- 
ergy program would be in consid- 
erable difficulty. 


This is the pipes-for-gas project 
which, at $10 billion, would also 
be the biggest ever negotiated with 
the Soviet Union. Though France. 
Belgium. Holland. Italy. Australia 
and possibly even Switzerland also 
would be beneficiaries. West Ger- 
many would be getting the lion's 
share of the natural gas from 
Yamal peninsula in Western Siber- 
ia. and West German firms — no- 
tably Mannesraajvn and AEG- 
Telefunken — would have the ma- 
jor part in constructing the pipe- 
line for the gas. 

Some 30 West German banks, 
led by Deutsche Bank, the consor- 
tium "manager. are being asked to 
provide approximately half the fi- 
nancing — DM10 billion. 

The deal has been discussed for 
nearly a year and Mannesmann 
A.G. has already submitted a 
project study. In all likelihood an 
agreement will be signed some 
time this summer, though the 
project has been beset by numer- 
ous problems — financial and po- 
litical. 


make West Germany dangerously 
dependent on Soviet "natural gas. 

That argument has been taken 
up in West Germany, too. which 
already obtains 17 percent of its 
natural gas and five percent of its 
imported energy supplies from the 
U.SJS.R. The project would raise 


West German dependency on So- 


Payment in Natural Gas 


In essence, it calls for construc- 
tion of a 5 .500- kilometer-long 
pipeline to Western Europe for 
which the Soviets would pay with 
40 billion cubic meters of natural 
gas annually starting in 1985 or 
1986. Mannesmann, which provid- 
ed 2.4 million ions of large- diame- 


Necessities for the East 


ter pipes for gas and oil^ipelines 
the hardware. 


in 1970 and 1972, would supply 


Fried. Kropp G-m-b.H. of Es- 
example, makes no secret 


sen, for exampl 
of the fact that sales to the East 
acount for 30 percent of its busi- 
ness in heavy engineering, industri- 
al installations and turn-key facto- 
ries such as chemical, steel and 
coal gasification p lant*. 

Trade with Comecon represents 
16 percent of the total turnover — 
domestic and foreign — in the ma- 


many years. that trade between the 
two was in balance. 

Another inhibiting factor, at 
least during the past year, has been 
the worsening political climate. 
Bonn’s government was the one 


that objected most strenuously 
when the Carter administration 


chine-tool industry and 19 percent 
field. In 


in the heavy engineering 


sought to expand the Cocom list of 
potentially strategic goods and 
technology a year ago. and it prob- 


One company specializing in 
production of engines that are pro- 
duced under license in the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovaks a main - 
tains that production would grind 
to a hall without the special alloys 
and gaskets the company supplies. 
The plastics plants which western 
firms have installed in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe would 
virtually have to stop production if 
the West were to cut off supplies 
of softeners. Agriculture in Eastern 
Europe would be in far worse stra- 
its without the insecticides provid- 
ed by West Germany and other 
Western countries. 

Yet, dependency works both 
ways and puts into focus the most 
controversial deal presently being 
negotiated. 


AEG-TeJefunken and Salzgitter 
AG would head the consortium 
for construction of the approxi- 
mately 40 compressor stations. 
West Germany would receive ap-. 
proximalely 12 billion of the 40 
billion cubic meters of gas each 
year. 

Until last January the negotia- 
tions had been bogged down pri- 
marily by commercial and finan- 
cial problems. The Soviets want to 
charge the highest possible rate for 
the gas while paying the lowest 
possible price for the pipes. Con- 
currently they are demanding cred- 
its for the project at below-market- 
level interest. 


But then politics entered the sit- 
uation. in the fonn of Reagan ad- 


ministration efforts to block the 
deal on grounds that it would 


viet gas to almost 30 percent. 

This, according to Klaus Lieseru 
general manager of Ruhrgas A.G„ 
the consortium member that 
would be importing the gas. is 
nowhere near to being a “critical . 
mass.” Most of the users, he says, 
are not private individuals heating 
and cooking with gas but industri- 
al customers equipped to switch to 
oil or coal immediately if Soviet 
deliveries were cut off for political 
reasons or. as happened last win- 
ter, because of technical difficul- 
ties and a higher demand for gas in 
the U.S.S.R. itself. 

Mr. Liescn has been seconded' 
by Economics Minister Otto 
Lambsdorff. who recently denied 
that Bonn has come under pres- 
sure from Washington because of 
the deal. 

Those who favor the project ar- 
gue that the Soviet Union also is 
dependent on iL Moscow's own 
energy program, they argue would 
stagnate without the West German 
equipment and technology, and 
the gas with which it intends to 
pay for the pipeline is only part of 
the tappable energy in Siberia. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union will 
want to keep up deliveries because 
of the hard currency they will earn. 

Guenter Mausbach of 
Mannesmann AG's managing 
board has estimated that some 
2.500 jobs may depend on the deal, 
and AEG's chairman Heinz Duen 
has made no secret of the fact that 
it is vital to his ailing company and 
would stave off the threatened 
shutdown of the firm's compressor 
plant in Essen. 

The deal probably will be con- 
cluded later this year. If anything 
can stop it, it would be balking by 
bankers who refuse to make con- 
cessions on the interest rates that 
would cost them millions. 

Despite problems and the end of 
the bonanza days. West Germa- 
ny’s mammoth trade with Come- 
con is certain to continue. 

— J.D. 
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Rapid and efficient interven- 
tions can be made on foreign markets 
thanks to the pooling of their services 
and resources, their solid experience 
and their worldwide presence. 


The Europartners offer you 10 years 
experience in promoting international 
trade. 

Consult the Europartners for your 
next operation. 
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3INESS NEWS BRIEFS 

lervais to SeU Glass Units to Asahi 

RaOtrs ' 

— BSN-Gervais- Danone, the French food and pa ckwging 
fl Tuesday it mil sell 80 pfczceatfof its Belgian subsidiary da- 

80 percent of its. Dutch noit dasfabridc de Maas to Asahi 
. of Japan for about 290rniffion Freindifraiira ($38 miTHn n) 

3 subsidiaries, employing 5,000 workers, had combinedl980 
if JO billion Belgian francs ($28f 
as 348 minion 


; ($286 nnMon). davetbeTs net loss 
francs and de Maas also posted a loss 
t spokesman said the figure is not available. . 

, BSK agreed to sell both companies to POiriagton Brothers of 
in the deal c&d not gp ihroogh for technical reasons. BSN sold 
j wman glassmaldng unit, FJachgJas, to Pilkingtan in- June last 
' retains one sheet gjass subsidiary, Boussois of France. 

nit Adam Opel Records Early *81. Loss 

AP-DawJona . 

ELSHEEM, West v Gamany — Adam Opel, the West German 
eneral Motors, posted losses in the first months at 1981, man- 
rd diairman Robert Stempd raid Monday, 
anpd said that despite die unprofitable start for 1981, Opel 
o increase auto production by 10 percent to 837,000 units from 
nits in 1980. '.•* 

>d chief also announced that die company planned to increase 
tes to 444.000 autos from 410,000 in 1980, while domestic sales 
cam Htlle changed at 403,000 units.. Hie goal, Mr. Stempel said, 
gain a West German market share of 20 percent, compared to 
it share of 1 6 percent. Later an Opel spokesman indicated that 
.-cent share was not a target for this year. 

ays Plans $125 MHtim US. Note Issue 

Roam ' 

ON — Barclays Bank has filed a registration statement with the 
hides and Exchange Commission for a proposed public debt 
125 million of guaranteed notes due 2006, a bank spokeswoman 
day. -V • 

the first public offering by Barclays in the United States and 
will be used for the development and expanded of the business 
relays group, die said. . 

tes will be issued by a U.S. subsidary Barclays North American 
taep., and will be guaranteed by Barclays Bank. An application 
nade to list the notes on the New York Stock Exchange. Gold- 
is will manage the underwriting group and it is expected the 
wffl be made in late April or early May. A sinking fund w31 
percent of the issue prior to maturity. - 

Sees Commercial Vehicle Sales Rising 


Fluor Plana 
Merger Bid 
For St. Joe 

Offer of $60 a Share 
Seen for 45% Stake 


— Masduneufabrik Augsburg-Nnerabeig sees its commercial 
li vision achieving its goal of increasing sales by 16 percent to 
i Deutsche maiks in the year to June '30, a company spokesman 
: Munich. ...... 

vision expects to boost vehicle deliveries by 10 to 12 percent 
ear ago. Foreign sties are expected to rise by over 20 percent 
oestic sales sbmihl faO about 10 percent, he said, 
munmaal vehicles division accounted for 3.17 bflfion DM of 
.81 billion DM turnover in 1979-80. MAN is 75-percent owned 
offuungshuette. the industrial and transportation company . 

) Dissolves Hong Kong Unit After Loss 

Roam 

0 — Nissho-fwai, the Japanese trading house; said Tuesday it 
4ve its wholly-owned subsidiary, Nissho-Iwai (Hong Kong), be- 
losses equivalent to 16 billion yen ($75 imTBrm) arfong from 
(change operatidns. 

arent company will establish a new company in Hong kong 
ay to take over the functions of the dissolved company. 

jort Financing Cutback 
sets U.S. Manufacturers 


AP-DowJena 

INGTON — US. mami- 
say Reagan administra- 
*aints on export financing 
ng them at a disadvantage 
i markets. 

kus of their alarm is the 
mport Bank, a target of 
ration budget-cutters that 
Tardy leaderless because 
in approving a new chair- 
- the tune being, die bank 

led making rammTtmwifs 
itercst export loans. 

Hilary, the adrnfnictrntirt n 
glandiing the landing an- 
[ the Ex-Im Bank, arguing 
cheep credit has gone 
3 a few bag corporations 
ot need it The bank’s do* 
however, insist that the 
jld constitute unilateral 

i rmmrwn t in an intem a- 

:dit war with France, Jar 
other industrial nations; 
ih, however, has had a 
Sect on U.S. manuFactur- 
lo business abroad, 
ghouse Electric and Gen- 
ric say they both could be 
from a SI 40 million con- 
build steam turbines for 
h Korean midear plants, 
souse also says it could 
n tract to build two nude- 
(ting-plants for Taiwan, a 
re would provide work to 
roericans for a year. 

Irion, the restraints could 
stingbouse to "refrain from 
an a $14.5 million power- 
aer project for its own 
ania works, company o£5- 
Instead, the job may be 
Ta subsidiary in Spain, 
ss & Tracker unit says it is 
mitlinn of m a e b i aft - 
fc from Michigan to Brit- 
ne of financing factors, 
tit, which makes sqplusti- 
odpctian-line equipment 
auto industry, last week 
an order from Ford Mo- 
lexico for S20 miHon of 
at for maWnp ornate 
a new factory ford plans 
iahua. The company has 
■ Britain, West Germany 
ripan and says it would be 
iaent to budd the eqnip- 
Michigan because of rda- 
dmity to Mexico and be- 
is already bufltfing some 
Me equipment there, 
e U.K. government is of- 
fmance the projen at at- 
oms — TO percent annu- 
i t — if the work is done in 
With the Ex-Im Bank 
um on trtftiMi, there is no 
ive U.S. financing ava2- 
e company guesses that a 
11 -to- 13 percent would be 
: to keep the pngect in 
t, but none is costing, 
is seeking Ex-Im Bank 
baling $250 m2&ou to 
, purchases of .U-Su.ttpiip- 
\ r the Phibtalimi plant To . 

„ stroction schedules, about 
■Hon 'in orders must be. 
i iy the end of April, the 
/ says. John Stiduna, a 
archasing executive, pro- 
it “a substantial portion^ 


of that weak will go overseas un- 
less the Ex-Im Bank lifts itsmora- 

t primp 

To attract some of the. work, the 
Canadian government' is offering 
bekw-market financing. . Canada 
might get a Ford order for ma- 
chines to produce cylinder heads. 

The political ddxate over the Ex- 
Im bank has produced scene curi- 
ous affiances. . Resident Reagan, 
for example, finds himself on the 
same side ot the issue as Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxnrire, the Wiscorcin 
Democrat who has charac te rized 
the loan program as “overwhelm- 
ingly for the benefit of the biggest, 
most prosperous, most profitable 
corp o r a tio n s in this country.” 

On the other side are liberal la- 
bor unions and such Republicans 
as Sen. Jake Gain of Utah, chair- 
man of -the banking committee, 
and Sen. John Heinz of Pennsylva- 
nia. Both are urging the president 
to approve a 51 bilfian increase in 
Ex-hn Bank funds. 

Last week. Sen. Heinz intro- 
duced legislation to create a $1 bil- 
lion “contingency fund” for 
Tnatrhrn g what he calls “predato- 
ry” credit offers by the French and 
by other foreign compeUtors- 

The hank’s defenders concede 
that the bulk of low-rate financing 
has gone to Mg corporations. But 
they argue that other, governments 
subsidize financing for airplanes 

Besides, they say, smaller U.S. 
co mpani es benefit from Ex-Im 
Rank loans through subcontracts. - 

Last year; Ex-Im bank loans 
helped support about S3 billion of 
the 55 billion in jetEner export 


NEW YORK — Fluor Corp. 
said it agreed to offer $60 a share 
cadi for 45 percent of the common 
stock of Sl Joe Minerals Cbro_, 
which has been fighting a $2 bU- 
Kon takeover bid by Joseph 
Seagram & Sons. 

Fluor will follow the initial bid 
with a tax-free merger, SL Joe said. 
In -the merger, 13. Fluor shares 
would be exchanged for each SL 
Joe share remaining after the rash 
tender offer, Sl Joe said. 

SL Joe said the agreement pro- 
vides that Fluor will start its cash 
offer as soon as possible but no 
later than April 6. 

Following that, special meetings 
of Stockholders of both companies 
will be held to approve the merger, 
SL Joe said. It raid special meet- 
ings of both boards wifi be held on 
or before April 5 to approve the 
merger and authorize execution of 
a definitive agreement. 

SL Joe said the agreement with 
Fluor has been submitted to feder- 
al district court in New York in 
accordance with a te m por a ry re- 
straining order issued on March 25 
in connection with litigation be- 
tween SL Joe and Seagram. 

On March 11, Seagram an- 
nounced a conditional $45-a- share 
offer for SL Joe. 

Sl Joe said Lehman Brothers 
Kuhn Loeb will be dealer-manager 
for the Floor cash tender offer. 

The Seagram battle for Sl Joe 
has seen intensive legal maneuver- 
ing on both sides. Monday, 
Seagram insiders said they may 
take legal action to challenge a Sl 
J oe plan to sell its rjmndian oil 
and gas properties. 

Sulpetro of Canada Ltd. had an- 
nounced in Calgary, Alberta, that 
it had offered to bay Sl Joe’s 92- 
percent interest in CanDel Oil Ltd. 
for $460 ntiffion and that SL Joe 
had accepted the offer, subject to 
court approval. Sl Joe's directors 
are understood to have approv ed 
the transaction last Friday if Sul- 
petro is able to get financing. Sul- 
petro, which has assets of only 
$197.5 million, did not say how it 
would finance the purchase. The 
$460 millio n price was said to be 
the highest of seven offers that 
were received SL Joe. 

It was not immediately known 
whether the Sulpetro deal would 
be completed. 

Seagram’s was said to be plan- 
ning to argue that tire price that St- 
Joe has accepted from Sulpetro is 
too low. Apparently, the legal at- 
tack would be based largely on an 
independent announcement Mon- 
day by Texaco Inc. of a possibly 
major ml find in the North Sea. 

Confusion hi Market 

SL Joe and CanDel have signifi- 
cant interests in offshore proper- 
ties next to Texaco’s. Even before 
the new Texaco find, Sl Joe had 
estimated the value of its CanDel 
investment at no less than $500 

million 

Confusion arose in the stock 
market last Tuesday when St Joe's 
directors authorized the company, 
to buy bank 2 nifllian shares at $60 
a share, totaling $120 million in 
cash. The board also approved a 
swap of a new preferred stock for 
an additional 5 milli on shares. SL 
Joe said that if it could sell Can- 
Del, h mi gh t buy 8 million addi- 
tional shares ana perhaps swap 
preferred stock for an additional 3 
imTKrtn shares. 


Deutsche Rank Sets 
Dividend Increase 

By John Tagliabue 

Net i York Times Service 

BONN — Deutsche Bank, West Germany's biggest commercial 
bank, announced Tuesday that it will propose to shareholders an 
increase of its annual dividend for 1980 to 10 Deutsche marks 
from 9 DM the year earlier. 

The bank said the dividend increase was a result of a 28 percent 
rise in gross operating profits, compared with 1979. The increase 
is startling in ay ear West German bankers have described as the 
worst banking year in the postwar era. 

The bank said most of the earnings increase would be relegated 
to the bank’s taxable declared reserves. 

The bank also announced a rights issue of 10 to one. The new 
issue of shares will have dividend rights as of April I, 1981. The 
capital increase is evidently a move to prepare for what is expect- 
ed to be a difficult year with a marked slowdown in earnings 
growth. 

Competition’s Poor Showing 

Deutsche Bank is the only one of West Germany’s three biggest 
commercial banks to pay an increased dividend, and its perform- 
ance contrasts sharply with that of its two nearest competitors. 
Dresdner Bank announced its operating earnings declined more 
than 30. percent last year, with a dividend cut expected for the 
year. Commerzbank omitted payment of a dividend for 1980, the 
first time it did not pay an annual dividend since World War II. 

Banking analysts say Deutsche Bank, unlike its major competi- 
tors, apparently foresaw an extended period of unusually nigh 
interest rates, and thus avoided acc umulating large holdings of 
fixed-income securities. 

Dresdner and Commerzbank expanded their credit volume in 
the lau 1970s by offering attractive long-term, fixed-interest cred- 
its, refinanced at then-prevailing low interest rales. 

But the high interest phase that began in 1980 badly hurt 
Dresdner and Commerzbank, while Deutsche Bank’s more con- 
servative policies assured it continued high earnings. 


Wall Street Prices in Rebound 

“market is doing better than I ex- 
pected. I think this is an emotional 


Western Bankers Extend 
Talks on Poland’s Debt 


From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — Talks concerning 
Poland's debt to Western b anks 
wfl] be continued for a second day 
Wednesday, a statement issued by 
the 40 banks attending Tuesday’s 
meeting here said. 

Tuesday’s meeting was the first 
between Western b anks and Bank 
Handlowy, Poland’s state foreign 
trade back, since March 5. when a 
formal request for rescheduling 
$3.1 bffiion of 19S1 commercial 
loan maturities was made. 

Although no precise details of 
the talks were included in the 
statement, hanking sources said 
negot ia tions seem to be gathering 
pace after what had been a four- 
week gap since the first round. 

The statement by the 40 banks, 
representing 12 countries said: 
“The banks represented at the 
meeting emphasized that although 
the. situation is difficult, the possi- 
bffity'of a satisfactory solution can 
only be achieved through calm and 
restrained discussion taking place 
on a continuing basis." 

In addition to the continuation 
of talks, a further meeting has 
been set far April 8, the statement 
said. 

This wiU coincide with the next 
round of inter-governmental talks 
to take place in Paris, where Po- 
land is negotiating the refinancing 
of $4.4 Mhon of official debL 
banking sources said. 

The inter-governmental talks on 
Poland’s officially backed debt 
and commercial bank talks have 
been running roughly in parallel, 
though banks are not expected to 
reach an agreement ahead of gov- 
ernments, the sources said. 

The banks agreed to form a 20- 
bank “task force” which win. ac- 
cording to the statement, not act as 
a negotiating body, bat coordinate 
activity and information amongst 
groups of creditors. 

“There's no way that Poland at 
present can service its debL which 
has eaten up most of its hard cur- 
rency earnings," said a U.S. bank- 


er who declined to be identified. 
“Poland is now trying to borrow 
just to pay the interest of its debL 
Something will have to give some- 
where." 

Western bankers have denied re- 
ports that Poland has defaulted on 
some debts, but confirmed that 
Warsaw has been late making re- 
payments recently. The bankers* 
meeting was not thought likelv to 
formally declare Poland in default 
because or fears that such a move 
couldprovoke a financial crisis. 

If Western banks were forced to 
write off their loans to Poland, it 
could cause disruption in East- 
West trade, thus harming the econ- 
omies of several countries that are 
heavily dependent on trade with 
Poland. Poland is the largest East 
European market outside the Sovi- 
et Union. Its foreign debt totals an 
estimated $23.1 billion, of which 
$ 1 2.7 WlHon.is owed, to a network 
of aboufTjOO^ Western banks. 


Fmm Agency Dupatcha 

NEW YORK — Prices on the 
New York Slock Exchange rose 
sharply Tuesday in active trading 
on reports of President Reagan’s 

improved condition after a 
gunshot wound, an easing of inter- 
est rates and reduced tensions in 
Poland. 

The market was falling Monday 
when exchanges halted trading 
amid confusion over President 
Reagan’s condition after an assas- 
sination attempt. Tuesday, Mr. 
Reagan was well enough to sign a 
bill killin g an increase in milk 
price supports. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age gained 1 1.71 points to 1003.87 
and advances paced declines three 
to one as volume expanded to 51 
million shares from 33.50 million 
shares in Monday’s abbreviated 
session. 

Interest rates fell in Lhe credit 
market, resuming a trend evident 
before the shooting incident out- 
side a Washington hotel Monday. 
Meanwhile, Citibank held its 
prime rate unchanged at 17 per- 
cent and cut its broker loan rate to 
15'/5 percent again from the 16 per- 
cent it set Monday afternoon. 

However, the banking industry 
continues to maintain a split prime 
rate with most major banks charg- 
ing 17V5 percent and half a dozen 
charging 17 percenL 

In the news background. Stan- 
dard Oil of Indiana said it has 
made what it believes is a major 
gas condensate discovery in Shar- 
jah in the United Arab emirates. 
Chairman John E. Swearingen tokl 
analysts. He was reporting on the 
sajaa one well near the Emirates' 
northern border. 

Mr. Swearingen said “a confir- 
mation well is now being drilled. If 
it is successful, we will then begin 
a multiphase development plan. 
Production could start as early as 
1982." 

Additionally, Western sources 
said Warsaw Pact military exercis- 
es in and around Poland sea m ed to 
be drawing to an end. 


U.K. GDP Fell 3%, 
Income Rose in ’80 

Reuters 

LONDON — Gross domestic 
product fell a record 3 percent in 
1980 in the United Kingdom while 
real personal disposable income 
rose 2. 1 percenL Central Statistical 
Office figures showed Tuesday. 

The fall in GDP, figured on an 
output basis, compares with a rise 
of 2 percent in 1979 and a fall of 2 
percent between 1974 and 1975, 
previously the largest recorded fall 
since the compilation of the data 
began in 1948. 


New factory orders in February 
fell 0.5 percent after a drop of less 
than 0.1 pet in January. And farm 
prices of raw agricultural commod- 
ities dropped 1.9 percent in March 

after a 0.4 percent drop in Febru- 
ary. Both figures supported the 
view that economic activity and 
upward pressure on prices are 
moderating. 

Among components of the blue 
chip indicator, volume leader Tex- 
aco gained lVfe to 37%, General 
Motors % to 53, International Pa- 
per 1 to 50W and Merck ^4 to 85. 

Robert Stovall, Dean Winer 
Reynolds rice president, said the 


thing that might not lasL" 

“Reagan's economic programs 
may have been enhanced by the 

shooting," Mr. Stovall said. “How 
can Congress turn him down 
now?" 

The NYSE and other markets 
throughout the country, which had 
closed early Monday after news 
that Mr. Reagan had been shot in 
the chest, opened on schedule. 

“All the market is doing is pick- 
ing up where it left off Monday." 
Newton Zinder. E.F- Hutton vice 
president, said. 


Dollar Shows Recovery 
After Sharp Drop Monday 


ew 

at- 


Fram Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The dollar re- 
bounded Tuesday in European 
and US. dealings following its 
sharp decline Monday in Ni 
York after the assassination 
tempt on President Reagan. 

Dealers said operators were cov- 
ering short positions taken late 
Monday, noting that Mr. Reagan 
was reported to be making a 
recovery from his bullet 

At midday in New York . the 
currency was quoted at around 
2.1080-1100 Deuslche marks, com- 
with an opening of 2.10005- 
DM. Dealers said trading was 
relatively quiet as most operators 
had already adjusted their posi- 
tions for the end of the month. 
They also cited continuing concern 
over events in Poland. 

The price gold, responding to 
what was perceived as a reduction 
in the tension in Poland and firm- 
ing dollar interest rates, fell about 
$6 an ounce in London to $507- 
508 at the close from the opening 
$5 1 3 J0-5 1 5.00. dealers said. 

The dollar had sunk Monday in 
New York after the assassination 
attempL dosing al 2.0640-80 DM, 
but it opened higher Tuesday in 
Europe and rose further during the 
day. It ended the day in Europe 
around its high of 2.1050-60 DM, 
after opening around 2.0950-65 
DM and closing Monday at 
2. 1095-1 105 DM. Sterling closed in 
London at $12412, after trading at 
52J343 Monday. 

Some dealer suggested there 
may have been central bank inter- 
vention to support the dollar early 
in the day, noting that the Federal 
Reserve intervened late Monday 
following Lhe news of the attack on 
Mr. Reagan. However, dealers said 
Tuesday’s support was not particu- 
larly large, given the thinness of 
the market. 


The U.S. currency fell sharply 
against the Belgian franc in Lon- 
don dealings after the Belgian au- 
thorities rased that nation's dis- 
count rate 3 percentage points to a 
record 16 percent. The move coin- 
cided with the fall of the Belgian 
government and effectively pro- 
tected the currency from specula- 
tive pressure for a devaluation. 
The dollar ended the day at 34.50 
Belgian francs, down from 35.79 
quoted late monday. 


Eight Top Banks Agree 
On Credits for Jamaica 


mg exporter. TA. Wilson, Boe- 
ing’s chief executive, says that 
without low-rate loans from the 
Ex-Im bank, die company would 
certainly lose future export sales to 
the increasingly competitive 
Airbus Industrie, a European con- 
cern owned by the governments of 

France, West Gennany and Bril- 

fllfl- 

The administration .lost its first 
^ n g n ^nnlil clffimish OVCT Ex-Im 
Bank fi na ncing. The Senate budget 
committee restored about a third 
Of the funds the president wanted 
cut. But weeks _ and perhaps 
mnniHs of uncertainty are expect- 
ed before the tan k will know how 
much money it has to lend. 

Thai Gnlf Gas Is Put 
At 11 Trillion Feet 

Roam 

BANGKOK — Thailand has prov- 
en deposits, of natural gas m the 
Gulf of Thailand of more than 11 
mffion cubic feet, an official of the 
Natural Resources Department 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Eight major in- 
ternational banks have agreed to 
establish a new $70 million credit 
to Jamaica's recently elected cen- 
trist government, and to refina nce 
another $103 mini on in loans owed 
by (be country, it was disclosed 
Monday. 

The agreement, which was 
reached last Friday, must be ap- 
proved by 1(H) banks around the 
world that have loans outstanding 
to Jamaica. The eight major banks, 
led by Citibank, represent a large 
portion of the $103 million in 
loans outstanding. 

The hank loans are part of a 
$1.1 billion financial' package that 
will provide Jamaica with new 
credits or deferred payments over 
die next year. 

The International Monetary 


Fund has' tentatively approved 
S649.3 minion in new credits to 
Jamaica, $300 million of which 
would be disbursed in the fiscal 
year that begins April 1. 

In addition, a number of na- 
tions, together with the Inter- 
American Development Rank and 
the World Bank, have agreed to 
provide Jamaica with an addi- 
tional $350 million in credits. 
Smaller creditors are expected to 
make another 540 to SoO million 
available, a Citibank said. 

Of the 5103 million in debL SSS 
million was scheduled for repay- 
ment this year. Insfegd, the entire 
$103 million would be . converted 
into a new six-year loan, on which 
no payments would be doe until 
the fourth year. Moreover, no pay- 
ments would be due on the new 
bank credit untD the fourth year. 



Certified quality diamonds have 
appreciated in value tremendously 
.during the past years with constant 
increase in value. 

IDS at the diamond, center' of the' 
world is the leading direct scirr.ee 
diamond company ottering fine qua- 
lity diamonds and jewelry for in- 
vestment, gifts and personal use at 
exceptionally good prices. All dia- 
monds guaranteed by Certificate. 

Contact us for’ free booklet 
-Practical Guide for Diamond .in- 
ves!ment>’ or visit us and see the 
world of diamonds. 

International Diamond Sales 

Heed office : 50-52, Hovcniersstraat 
20D0 Antwerp, Belgium 
Tel. 031-31 77 64. Telex 3S393 indisa-b, 
LONDON : inn on the Park . 
Hamilton Place - Park Lane 
London W1 - TeL 01-AOT 1B« 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for March 31, 1981 , excluding bonk service charges 
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Of The seven proven 
five were found by Union Ofl Co. 
of Thailand, a wholly owned subsi- 
diary <rf Union. Oil of California 
■with resoverof more than 6 tril- 
lion cubic feet and two by Texas 
Pacific wiifr'iesttris of 5.5 trillion 
cubic ted. . . .' 
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These Bonds having been sold, ibis announcement appears as a mailer of record only. 


New Issue 


3l5( March. 1981 



U.S.S40, 000,000 

TOKYU LAND CORPORATION 

(Tokyv Fudosan Kabushiki KaishaJ 
Tokyo. Japan 

7 3 per cent. Convertible Bonds due 1996 

ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT. 


Yamaichi Internationa] [Europe ) Limited J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 

Banque de Paris des Pays-Bas Berliner Handeis-und Frankfurter Bank 

IBJ International Limited Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. ( S.A.K. ) 
Merrill Lynch International & Co. Mitsubishi Bank (Europe) S.A. 

Nomura Europe N. V. Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities ) Limited 

The Development Bank of Singapore Limited Singapore -Japan Merchan t Bank Limited 

AJahJi Bank of Kuwait fK.S.CJ Algemtme Bank Nederland N.V. Bache Halsey Stuart Shields Incorporated 

Banco del Gottarda Bank of America international Limited Bank fuliu5 Baer International limited Bank Mees & Hope NV 

Bank of Tokyo In tem atmnal Limited Banque Bruxelles Lambert Sui. Banque Cenerale du Luxembourg SA 

Banque Gutrwiller. Karz. Bungener SA Banque de Hndochine et de Suez Banque Worms 


Baring Brothers Go., Limited 
Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
Credit Industrie! et Commercial 
Dean Witter fleyno/ds International 
Robert Fleming t Co. Limited 
Girozenlrale und Bank der Osterreichischen SparJcassen Aktiengesellscha/t 


Blyih Eastman Paine Webber Internationa! Ltd. 

Citicorp Internationa] Group 
Dai-ichi k'angyo Internationa! Limited 
Dresdner Bank Aktiengeseflscho/f 


Caisse Cent rale des Banques POpuiaires 
County Bank Limited 
Daitva Europe N. V. 
Euro-fapan Asia Co.. Ltd 


Fu/i Internationa! Finance Limited 


lnterallianz Bank Zurich AG 
Krediefbani SA Luxembaurgeoise 
Kuwait Pacific Finance Company Limited 
Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
■Morgan Stanley International 
New japan Securities Europe Limited 
Nippon Kangyo Kakumoru (Europe] Limited 
Salomon Brothers International Limited 
Sanyo Securities Co.. Ltd 
Sumitomo Finance International 
Tokai Kyowa Morgan Grenfell Limited 
U'aio Internationa/ (Europe] Ltd. 


Japan Internationa/ Bank Limited 

Kuhn Loeb Lehman Brothers Asia 
Lloyds Bank International Limited 
Mitsui Trust Bank (Europe! 5 A. 

MTCB & Schroder Bank SA 
The Nikko Securities Co.. (Europe] Ltd. 
Norddeutsche Land as bonk Girozenlrale 
Samuel Montagu & Go. Limited 
Smit/i Barney. Harris Up/iam P Co. Incorporated 
Sumitomo Trust Finance fH.KJ Limited 


Genossenschaff/iche Zen tra! bank AG Vienna 
Goldman Sachs international Corp. 
lardine F/eming fSecurifies] Limited 
Kuwait Financial Centre 
. ITCB International Limited 
Morgan Guaranty Ltd. 
National CommerciaJ Bank 
Nippon Credit Internationa/ fHKf Ltd 
Pierson. He/dring and Pierson N.V. 
Samva flank /Underwriters] Limited 
Societe Genera/e 
Taiugin international (Asia] Limited 


Varelas- und Weslbank Akliengesellschoft /. VcntobeJ t Co. 

S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd Yasuda Trust t Finance fHKl Limited 
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Steelmakers Urge Bonn to Impose Duties 


Hew York Turn Service 
BONN — Wcsi Germany's steel- 
makers have called on the Bonn 
government to impose countervail-, 
ing duties on steel imports from 
other European countries after 
weekend talks in Luxembourg 
failed to meet a EEC dead lin e to 
agree on a system of voluntary 
production curbs. 

Representatives of Europe’s ma- 
jor steel companies broke up the 
Luxembourg talks in the early 
hours Monday, having failed to set 
up a system of voluntary steel pro- 
duction curbs to replace the com- 
pulsory quotas imposed by the 


EEC last October, which are to ex- 
pire June 1. 

Common Market ministers had 
given the steel indusuy until April 
1 to agree on voluntary curbs or 
face extension of the present sys- 
tem. The quotas were imposed af- 
ter a steel-price war depressed 
prices as much as 30 percent. 

Duties Threatened 

But in a message to Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, 10 of West Ger- 
many’s steel companies Monday 
asked the Bonn government to 
offset other European countries’ 
subsidies to their steel industries 


either by giving them similar subsi- 
dies or by imposing, duties on sub- 
sidized foreign sted products, a 
spokesman for the Steel Industry 
Association in Dusseldorf said. 

P 

More Talks Planned 

Last week, European Communi- 
ty minis ters agreed to end steel-in- 
dustry subsidies throughout "flic 
Common Market, except for funds 
used to reduce steelmaking capaci- 
ty, after West Germany threatened 
unilateral imposition of duties on 
subsidized steel. 

A West German steel industry 


SEC Is Studying Charges Against Hunts 


By Jerry Knight 

Waihin Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
has disclosed for me first time that 
it is studying possible fraud 
charges agains t the billionaire 
Hunts of Texas for their part in 
the collapse of the silver market 
lastyear. 

The disclosure was made in SEC 
papers filed in U.S. District Court 
in Dallas, where the Hums on 
Monday obtained a temporary re- 
straining order blocking an SEC 
investigation of the family’s usual- 
ly-secret finances. 

The court order delays for at 
least 10 days an expected’ confron- 
tation between StC investigators 
and Nelson Bunker Hunt, who had 
been subpoenal for three days of 
questioning starting Wednesday. 

The SEC now is trying to get the 
temporary order lifted and in court 


documents has spelled out in 
greater detail than ever before 
made public, the focus of its year- 
long investigation of the Hunts 
and their relationship with a group 
of three dozen banks, brokerage 
bouses and precious metals deal- 
ers. 

As the SEC has previously dis- 
closed. the agency started the 
probe to determine whether com- 
panies doing business with the 
Hunts were “placed in a materially 
adverse financial condition to their 
detriment of customers, sharehold- 
ers. investors and others." as a re- 
sult of the Hunts' dealings. 

The government also is investi- 
gating whether the Hunts “em- 
ployed devices, schemes or artif- 
ices to defraud" brokers, banks 
and other companies, the SEC 
documents revealed. 

One issue involved in the inves- 
tigation. the documents nude pub- 


lic this week indicate, is the possi- 
bility that “ihe Hums may have 
funneled the proceeds of large 
loans nominally unrelated to silver 
into the silver trading activities of 
various members of the Hunt fam- 
ily" 

SEC attorneys have questioned 
at length executives of the Hunt- 
owned Placid Oil Co. to try to fig- 
ure out how the finances of family 
members were handled, specifical- 
ly including transfers of funds 
among various Hunt organiza- 
tions. 

The investigation covered not 
only U.S. banks, but financial in- 
stitutions in Europe including 
Swiss Bank Corp., Credit Lyon- 
nais. Dresdner Bank, Berliner 
Hendels-und Frankfurter Bank, 
Bank Populaire Suisse. Standard 
Chartered Bank Ltd. and Barclay’s 
Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS OPPORTIWITIES 


Leading company in video-technology 
and media-fields offers active or 
silent partnership for: 

Approx. DM2.5 millions. 

The company exists since eight yeors. Most modernized production-facilities and 
highly qualified labor-force enable them to run a 1 00% utilized production. Due 
to the high technical standard in several product-lines the company is judged as 
market-leader. 

For expansion of production and sales -activities additional investments of approx. 
DM 2.5 millions are requested, preferentially from partners who are interested to 
play an active part in this fast expanding market and to stabilize further our 
present leading position. Further we are interested to establish sound connections 
with industrial groups who develop activities in the fields of communication and 
cable-TV technologies. 

H yoa are I n tere s ted p le a se contact with reference <Mffce 1 113 our consultant 
Mr. Wolfgang Sdiub, telephone: 0611/598053. 


R.S.VP. 


MAN A GEMENT CONSULTANTS GMBH 
R.S.V.P. * Bomerstras&e 48 * 6000 Frankfurt 1 


Transportation/Markets 

Louisiana, right In the nldde of the growing Sunbe*. combines 
maximum ftafttffy of domestic ral , road and air fadflties wffli 5.000 nfts 
dlrtestete waterways connected to 19.000 mHes ol the Mssssppi Rtver 
system and three world ports. 

Louisiana Office o( Commerce & Industry 
JustManstrasse 22. Dept S, [>6000 
FRANKFURT fltabfll, West Germany 
Telephone (4&51 1)590061, Telex 41 4561 ICO D 
15 Avenue Victor Hugo. Dept, 5 
75116 PARIS, France 



TIDY CAR DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 

Profit From The 
Growing Auto 
Appearance 
Business. 


Proven Success Formula 
Now you can be part of the 
same successful business 
formula being used by over 
2,000 Tidy Car dealers in 
North America. They are 
experiencing big profits in a 
business of their own 
making cars, trucks, 
marinecraft, aircraft and 
vehicles of all types look 
shiny and new — inside 
and out. 

Recent Breakthrough in 
Auto Dry-Cleaning and 
Paint Sealing 
In fact.Tidy Car dealers 
can offer their customers an 
exclusive dry-cleaning 
process for their car’s 
upholstery as well as their 
famous paint sealing 
process— Preserv-A-Shine.‘ 
Using special Tidy Car 
equipment these services 
can be performed more 
quickly and thoroughly than 
any traditional method. 

Overwhelming Consumer 
Acceptance 

The secret to Tidy Car’s 
worldwide consumer 
acceptance is providing 
convenient and 
comparatively inexpensive 
services that protect the 
customer s expensive 
automobile investments. 
Keeping an automobile 


looking new pays off in 
hundreds of extra dollars at 
resale. So Tidy Car services 
are very profitable for the 
customer as well as 
the dealer. 

High Profit Potential; Low 
Initial Investment 

Even more remarkable is 
the low initial investment 
required to start a dealership 
—only $3,000 USD. for 
which you are furnished all 
the equipment and supplies 
to make back several times 
your investment. Many Tidy 
Car dealers treat 100 to 300 
vehicles a month earning up 
to $200 per job. 

Master Franchises 
Available 

Some master franchises for 
rights to market Tidy Car 
processes through 
dealerships in specified 
countries are available. Tidy 
Car is ranked in the top 20% 
of U.S. franchises by the 
media. For more information 
write or Telex Tidy Car Inc., 
5205 Timberlea Blvd., 
Mississauga, Ontario 
Canada. L4W2S3. 

Or Telex 06-960395. 
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EQUIPMENT LEASING 

Wa are one at Europe’s mosi 
experienced teams 
specialising in me leasing of 
container; and related 
equipment. 

Stock is available lor purchase 
at competitive prices Return 
an cas> currently exceeds 
20% net pa. Payments are 
guaranteed naif yearly. 
Agency facilities available to 
esiabh&neo leasing finance 
brokers 

A frit ‘u-mrr ICIHI'1 •’I'M IJ 

INTER MODAL 
C0NTAHER 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 

For viable international projects, R.E., 
But. Expansion, Working Capital, 
Start-up*, Stand-by Letters of Cretfiti 
and Bank Guarantees Available. 
BROKERS KNVTTEB 
$500,000 Mfaiknwn 
Also excellent U.5. and Foreign in- 
vestment opportunities available. 
(Said Investments bodied by Intwmo- 
ttanal Bank Guarantees) 

VEHTUW CAPITAL CONSULTANTS 

1631 1 Ventara BfaL, Suite 999, 
Endney CaBo ml a 91436, UAA. 
Tetexi 45 135 5 VB4CAP ISA - 
UAA. (213) 789-0423 


FOUR TTOO TON 
FREEZER TRAWLERS 
SURPLUS 

TO REQUIREMENTS. 

CAN CONVERT 
FOR MIDDLE-EASTERN USE. 
VERY COMPETITIVE PRICE. 

FOR DETAILS 

TELEX SAUDI ARABIA 
401091 AIRHAB-SJ. 


spokesman said broad agreement 
was reached in Luxembourg on 
production quotas for heavy plate 
steel, sheets, coils and heavy struc- 
tural steel Light structural steel 
products were excluded from the 
talks because of the absence of 
small northern Italian manufactur- 
ers, the so-called Brestiani. who 
specialize in these products. 

But the spokesman said full 
agreement was not readied be- 
cause of opposition by one major 
West German steelmaker, under- 
stood to be the Klockner Werke. 
Hocfcner Werke comp lained that 
its quota was set at an ufiiisually 
low production point in 1974, just 
before a new steel mill went on 
line in Bremen. Because of the 
quotas, it argues, its Bremen plant 
operates at a fraction of capacity. 

Talks Scheduled 

The industry spokesman said 
further talks would be held Thurs- 
day in an attempt to overcome re- 
maining obstacles, but he added 
that the steelmakers were appeal- 
ing to the government for aid re- 
gardless of the talks' outcome. 

Other European countries, in- 
cluding Britain and France, have 
said they favor continuation of the 
quota system if attempts to reach 
voluntary curbs fall, as have offi- 
cials at several major West Ger- 
man steel companies. The West 
German government, however, has 
said it opposes prolonging the 
compulsory system. 


NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Mar. 31 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street. 
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E uroeurrency Interest Rates 

Mnch 31, 1901 
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HEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Mar. 31 f 


Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street 
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U 4 13 13 13 13 —}b 

1 15* 15* 15*+ * 
M 7 I 17* 17* 17*+ W 
SJ 8 a 5* 5* 5M+ * 

78 49 18* TO 10 + * 

68 0 » TO 24 24W+ * 

Stt 4 3* 3* 3*+ * 


13* 

18*— * 
38*— * 
3*— M 
20 * 

23Ut— * 

not- U 

4W 

32*+l* 
3 — * 
M6+ * 
2706+ 1* 
293 +4 
306— W 
5* 

15* 

206 

4W 

5*+ U 
11*+ * 
2206 

1404+ * 
1006+ * 
14*+ * 
22 * — * 
4* 

X 

204 

f 

1404+ U 
1W 

404+ * 
32*— * 
20 * 

1006— W 
9W+ U 


«6 406Jadyn AOb 78 7 1 506 504 506+ * 

24* If Jacobi s M 1717 76 21* 2206 23 + * 

6 3* Joann 47 . 16 5* 5* 506— U 

3* 2 Jatronlc ‘ 7 2* 20b 2* 

4* 2W John Pd 2 jib 3* 3W+ W 

X 1206 Jon (pP X 44 17 14* 14*+ h 

14 10W Jupiter 4 1 16 14 14 

__ “IT H tf __ 

14* .5* KTkttn 80 37 4 7 TO TO 12* 

1004 504 Kalatad 29 159 18* 18 18*— * 

30W 28* KnGs pf+50 li zMO MW 30* 38*- W 
5* 2* KapakT 22 3 3* 3* 3*— * 

32* 15* KSvCP 75b 3715 61 20* 20* 20* 

TO X* Kenal 3 15 03 24* 23* 73W- * 

12* fVkKanwIn 80o 78 9 5 11* IWk not— tb 

504 3*Ketam 22t 45 3 11 4* 404 406 

3M6 22* KoVPti. ajOfl TIGS ZESuTO 31* 32* +1* 
3* 2 ' Kltara 4 X 3 3 3 — * 

2W KlnArk' 138 125 206 2* 206+ 16 

2£b TOHngR .88 un 154 u2706 25* 2706+1* 
301*. 85 Kirby 36 .14 7H 284 293 +4 

306 1* Kit Mta 10 3* 3* 306- W 

7 106 KlarVu 7 1 5* 5* 5* 

77 ItbKlMH I X 45 15* 15* 15* 

5* 2* KahrtSt 9 20k 2* 706 

406 . 24 LSB- .W JUm'x 6* 6 4W 

7 2 La Barg 84 1.117 E 5* 506 506+ U 

TO 4W LaMaar 20 1712 67 11* ,1* 11*+ * 

39* 5 Lakes a 29 22* 21* 22* 

14W 9* Laadmk S3 . *4 15W 14* 1<*+ * 

n* 8* Lanoca 20 24 6 4 10* 10* 1006+ * 

77* im LazKw SO 33 9 14* 14* 14*+ * 

24* T|* LmM . OM 1714 112 34* 21* X*—* 
406 2* LaePh X 4* 4* 4* 

' » 13* Lehigh S 2 X X X 

30b. tw LalatirT 54 2* 206 206 

9* 4* LRltyFb 5 22 9* 8* 9 

14* 7* Llatnalr M TA 7 6H1406 14* 1406+ U 

2* V UavdE 3 1* 1* 1W 

-8* 206 Lodao .Me 3.1 n 144 6* 4W 406+ W 

TO MM. Logical 70e 814 4 32* 32* 32*—* 

22* WWLoGant J9 25 7 27 20* 20W 20* 

17* 7* LondvC . 3 26 10* IB* 1006— W 

9* CtbLllrtO n 10 T85u 9* 9 9W+ U 

«* 4* LvdcM 70 Kill 2 8* 0* B*+ W 

llS 4 Lynenc * 147 o ll» 11 1, _ 

ITS 3!tiS9H d 7jto “ m iaw M + w 

14* 7* MCO R* 367 10* IBM 10W+ *•- 

7 3WMPO JDe 87 I S* 3* 5*+ U 

19* UWMSIDt 080 2713 -78 10* 1BW MW 

15 5WMVDCAnF M 13 13* 13 

7* 2* Mmt 32 298 7* 4* 7 + W 

Wh H* Mat’S 18* 13. 5- 3 M* 14* 14*—* 

15 9* MmKXKf ■ 11 I 13 13 

OT6 UObManCr a <40 1712 197U23W 22* 2306+1* 

.204 1 Mamda .274 1 7-14 1* 1*— 3-14 

«* 2406 MarkP n 72 51 SI* 51 

.21 17 Moral Pt275 12 , 17 10* IBM 18*+ * 

300b 10* Mrtflbi 18» 12 12 21 19* 1906 1M6 + * 

10* 6* MartPr M 9* 9* 9*+ * 

W 4*Maxtnd 4 5* 5* 5M 

SOB 25 MHMb 9.12 Jll 79 25* 2SM 25*+ U 

JW 15* Matrix 30 133 37W 34* 3716 + 1* 

4* m MauTTc .14 22 9 44 4* 4M 4*— * 

1«6 5* McDow J3a 18 4 74 7W 7* 70b- W 

9* 3 JAcKeaa 7 92 8* 8* -8* 

2196 1496 Mean! MB 47 4 14 20* 26* 20*+ * 

10* 7M4b0dBW 88 7815 4 7M 7W 7M— M 

35* 2206 MadfaG S3 27 9 34 34M 34M 34U+ * 

12* lntMenao ■ 9 X 12* 12 

4* 2* Maaoln 22 3* 

11*. 6 MarcSL JOb 4710 I 7* 7* 7*+ M 

15* TMMtPra S 70 2811 13 10 

2» TOMetpHl %20 721X1 22H 72 

W6 «*44etraCr 23 3 3 

m 2*Md*Gn 301 4* 306 4*+ * 

2B* IBWMchSfl Si 47 3 » 21* 20M ZTV6+ * 
306 ZMMchSp pL24 88 1 3 

4* 4* Mlcklb .16 27 5 2 5* 5* 51b- H 

■ 1406 7WMRRdCO JO 28 6 14 TO 11* 1X6+ 0* 

17* 7* MH1GU 70b 1731 45 12* 11* 12 + M 

4M IW MldMt 16 34 2W 2W . 2W 

40b 2* MdMT pf 11 Mb Mb Mb 

4* 3M MISinlT 6 34 4* 5* 6 ■ 

42W 38 Mtehl s 74 8X 497 41* 40*. 41 + * 

30* TOAMIeQi 80 23 f 24 27 TO 2506— IM 

4 4* Man Me 88 87 5 7 5M 5M 506+ M 

X* 18M44eoBB STD 822 70U25W TO 3496+ 9b 

TO liMMoooA 1 74 1821 314 023* 23* 23*+ M 

TO BWNUflGth 1.14S li 7 14 1106 11* 1 JW— * 
4* 2* MorlnS 48 3W 3* 3M+ * 

14* 7* MattSM 70 IT 6 35 015* 14* 15*+ * 

38 72 48TVM1I 180 37 4 4a30* 37* J0*+ H 

12* 9 Movstr 80 58 9 4 TO* 10* 10*+ M 

9* 3W MavML 5 15 4* 4* 

— nun _ 

33M 20H Korda STB J20 41 TO 72 23* +1 

13M 9 NClwS >80 . 48 91376 ISM 12* 13M+ * 

14* WMHtOO ■ 80 38 7 16 UM 1006 11M+ H 

22 14* Ml HI IE s 14 55 u22* 21* 2216+ * 

4* 2M N Kin ay 78 2* 2* .2* 

14* 6W M, Point . 309 11* 11 1106+ * 

13 Ate HtSacR JOB 57 9 34ol3* 13* 13* + * 
8* 3* NtSIhrr 11 M 5 4* 49b- W 

9 4*NataLB 84t 11.15 WO » flb 4 + * 

5M 2* KestIJM ,|5e 3815 O 5M 5 5 — V6 

33* 2H6NHno> • 73 2712 38 31 TO 3] +T* 
2* i*Nldria .41 X 1* Mb 1* , 

55 If* NMxAT JO % 734 7 4016 40W 40M— * 

UM 7* NPInRt 188 JT13 24 II* 11* H04+ * 

7* SMHPrac 83a 47M 15 4* 4M 4*+ M 

X MWMYThn 1 3T 9 16 31* 31* 31* 

13* 7* NewbE 80 48 40 SW 0* s*— 16 

29* TONtwcar 22 72,7 sm TO 28 + * 

14* 6* Kaxua S 74 131 el5 14* 149b 

TO 17 NIOBFS 1 48 5 9 TO TO 20* — * 

X* lWNoaHnd 5 1 2* 206 2* 

27 H 19* NAMv 9M 3 15 ]S TO li * 

g \t3 

19* 9M NudDT 73 44 19 18M 1 8* W 

34* XW Nuntoe OJD g p o M TO 2SM M + * 

UM 7* OEA TOe 1814 .72 UW t3M 14H+ * 

Ste UMoSwd S 8 8 7 19M 19* 19W+ * 

U I aSSv 80 <3 7 U 13* 11* 13* 

15 7* OnalM 80 38 8 6 13* WW UM— M 

61* 39* OOiclap Sit, 18 8 Z2D0 56 55* 56 +1* 

^ I s*ssssi, , “ Vas’B'a?-* 

TO IMMuIn 588b 4.1 7 4 TO TO TO+ W 

9» 1 .i e S l + * 

B* 3*0zorkA __ W » ?» I 

T-KPNB wt- 6 9-16 9-16 *14 

TO 10 PGEpfA 1TB M. 17 M* TO MW- * 

13* 8* PSEPlB 1T7 14 210 « 

■MPGEpfC 175 U. ] « 9 9 — * 

7* PGEpID ITS 14. 19* Hi 9M 

I PGeSe 1T5 13. 4 9* 8* 9*+ * 

oc* 21 PGEbtY 370 14. 16 2X6 22* 23 — * 

17 PGEpfW aS U 11718* M IB — M 

21* TOPGEPfV 232 14. 4* TO 16* 16* 

asanss.S 

iT'PSISffi &. 5 lflb MM llw“* 

mi BUPfilpio 2 14 2 14 14 14 -0b 

£35 it l S5 JS i»+ * 

TO 13 PGeSk 204 14. 4 TO 14* 14*+ * 

TO 15 PGEDlJ 222 li 2 14 16 14 — M 

7 PGEpfl 177 13. 2 8* 8M ■*+ * 

37ft EMPCTnl * J2 Z» 17 M TO 35 TO+ * 

? -t MFIrzr* 

§sg*^ii] 

m TO p£jcp*s n ji 1723 y TO TO TO- M 
3* I* PatmrF ... 13. 2-2 2 

«tt 2U Pan lost JBr 21 U 5 M6 Mb 3* 
w 25* Pontvn s 521BWu3Nk 37* Xfl+1* 

7WpS5S M 48v 1"6 Mb 17*+ * 

IM 5ft Pat Fan -1£ UM» }» iSllS 
U* f Paragon 5c 2 72 W 1Mb 1»- M 
14* 5* PalP wt S »294 10 . 9M Mb— M 

TO TOPenEM 70a 1312 4 27* 29 29V. + M 

?SJ iMPh^Tt LX It 5 7 1416 14 14M 

™ XgsL I B 2 ” is K ses 

10ft SbSSS* J? >« M. 

MW 26 IXh u 7*2 TO 4^* 40*+ * 

TOLParinl 80 27 9 W SOM TO 20* 

WbSSSSr J2 22 B 19 UM U* TO- J 

43* 17*P*1L« I .J» ®L U* 

14* T0*p«tLe POTS li n ” 1 2J£ + 

SM PtdlLD 8*r T2 1 5 Sb 5W Sb+ * 

3* 2 Phoenix 4 137 3* JM Sib 

4 pianrSr* . * w 

4M iWPHgra « ££ ij «T ^ 

** &SZZ'? ** E* WT* 

. .. s* Piaatiiv an 7ft 7 

’US tira» Su 3 £ M 4W * 

S 14 1* 1* 1»+ W 

§ &>«! Splits 

** iSSKSSo °i 2° S 3K ft 

» BX «»2 4 2* 2* 3*+M 



197 

7ft 

X9 8 

5 

I* 

313 

5 

4ft 

14 

lft 

Ull 

8 

26* 


UMonlh stack Sfc. CU6B P«S 

Hloh Law Dlv. Hi JVM. P/E 100*. Mich Low ftSt.aaS 


18* 8* ProvEn 178 

4 3 PrudDKJ 74 
]*ft TOPuMrtl a X 
. It* 5 RunlaG 

19W 8* PuRta pfl.ia 

12* 5WREDM “ ' 
31 I3M RHRltfl 
21* 14* RMS n 
3te 1* RPS 
4* 3V6 R5C .10 

12* 6 Ragan .12 
48* IS RnctlEx 75 
23* 13M RngrO * 

TO TORsnstao SM 
5* 2te Ramp 
9* 5* Raven n80b 

69* 17 Rmnnd 72 
8 4* RflncT 

13 IB RHnmt n 
fllli 4 RafaTr -34 
UW 11* RaOOl t 84 
8* 4* RspGvp 74 

38 22 RcartA 

13* 3«6 Raart wl 

44 76 ResrtB 

5 2 RMAie 

9ft S Rex Nor 

696 3U RlblelP .12 
11* 22MRtefiTC n I 
32M 2SM RctlTC PO50 
3496 23* RIoAlo Ol JO 
8* 4M Rabfllen 
7* 3* Robtln .13 

is* liMRckwar ib 
27* ISM Rogers .12 
4* 2* ROdCOT 

12* Ste Rmunr 
4* 1W RavPIm 
11* 4* Rudicfc TB 

11* 4* RudCk DfJ* 
<M 1* Rince 
4M 2M RBW 
TO ID* Russell 88 
12* 11* Rykof n 80 
21 14* Rvland n72 


17 1 5 14* 14* 14*— U. 

48 12 40 5* 5U 5ft— ft 

17 8 15 15» 1JW 15W+ M 

8 45 15ft 15* ISW+ ft 

l 51 _ 10 VM6 18* 1IW+V6 

II 98~ ,2 10ft lift— * 

2 29 29ft 29* »W- * 
17 27 1496 14* 14* 

12 2 1* 1ft— ft 

1821 50 SV. 551 5ft+ * 

17 8 42 Mb 016 Oft— * 

832 IX 48V> 44ft 48W + 1* 

933 14 13* 13*— U. 

32 15 53 33 »W 29*- ft 

85 3 2* 2ft 

4716 5 4 596 4 4 ft 

17 8 11 43 42* 43 

7 5 4* 5 4- ft 

8 81 13* 12ft 12M— ft. 

48 4 7 8 8 8 

3813 Hu 18ft 18* 18ft+ U 
3711 2 7ft Tte 7ft 

8 914 31* 30* 31*+ TW 
270 4 5* 4 + * 



35 

35 




4ft 



11 

4!) 

5* 

S 

s — ii 

14 9 










84 

5 

2Bft 

28ft 

28ft — * 







19 

7 

6* 

6ft— ft 

24 

12 

5ft 

4ft 

5 + ft 


48 8 10 15* 15ft 15ft— ft 

8275 44 21ft Xte 21M + 1W 

5 24 3ft 3 3ft + ft 

22 2 lift lift lift 

12 2* 2* 2* 

57 4 1 Ull* 11* H*+ ft 
4.9 1 ullft lift im+ ft 

47 1* 1* 1*+ ft 

12 4ft 4ft «*+ ft 

28 B 71 X 27* X 

3J 24 12 11* 12 

48 7 1 15* IS* 15ft— W 


15* 10ft SGL 73b 28 0 24 14ft 13* U4b— ft 

2* 1*SMD 2 2 2 2 — M 

9* 4ft SSP 6 2 5ft 5ft 5ft— ft 

27ft 20* Sage > 34 129 23U 22* 22*— * 

11 6ftSDgo of 1 li 1 4M 6* 49b— ft 

83 40 5 Duo pf9.S4 li zSO 44* 64* 44*— ft 

65 42W SDgO pfTX li ZlOO 47 47 47 

21 15* 5 Duo pf287 li 13 14ft 14ft 14ft— ft 

22ft ISMSDgo Pf288 li 10 17ft 17 I7M+ ft 

33ft 31 SFrRE L74 5TX 35 33 12ft X + W 

21* 17 Sonjw l.to 8.9 6 5 21* 21ft 21*+ » 

8ft 4*5andgM 80 4.1 6 34u8W 8ft 8ft+ ft 

8* 3 Servant 204 U 4* 4ft 4ft— ft 

n 7MSaundrL X 11 t i 9* 9* 9* 

6ft 2ft SchelbE 104 6 5* 6 + ft 

4* 2ft Schradr J»e IT 5 9 4U 6ft tft— ft 

11 6 Schwab X 48 7 4 7* 7* 7* 


7ft 

TftSdMgt 

.10 

Id 13 


Aft 

6* 

6ft+ * 

a 

20* Scope 

K 

17 

4 

20ft 

» 


13ft 

17 SWAM 

50 

24 5 

1 

21ft 

2IU 


25ft 

li* Sealed 




25 

25ft + 1 

4* 





3* 

3ft 

3*+ * 

15ft 

12ft SelsDel 


15 

45 

Mft 

36 

Uft- * 

10* 

5* Solas 

40 

S3 


7* 

7* 


13* 

7*SMMdi 

■10r 


4 

7ft 

7M 


9 



11 5 


■ft 

8ft 

8ft— * 

10* 





7* 

6* 

7*+ * 

10 

7ft SafanCo 




9 

9 


7ft 

5 ShaarS 

JOe 

09 9 

7 

5ft 

5* 

5ft 

8* 


J6 

5445 

31 

6* 

6W 

6ft— ft 

7* 





6* 

6ft 

6*+ * 

3* 

2ft SheltrH 



2 

3* 

3ft 

3*+ * 

7 


.10* 

14 1 

10 

7 



ti* 

MftShowbi 

UO 

7.1 6 

7 

16ft 



40 

14te Slerrcn 

la 

2J21 x22 

39* 

38ft 

39*+ ft 


lift 7W Slice 


3712 10 ID* W4 10* 


Xte 5* SBtes A 80a 18 9 541129* TO 29ft + 1 


7ft 4 BllyrcM 5 M4 4* 6*— ft 

24 10ft SalSISc n 14 43 10* 10* 1M6 

16ft 416 5alltran 24 154 13te lift 13ft— ft 

19 TBft 5argPap 88 27 19 3 17* T7M 17*— ft 

10* Ste Satmdxn 20 2036 10 10ft 10ft 10ft— ft 

7 SCEd PfUa li J 7* 7* 7*- ft 

7ft SCEd pflT4 14. 5 7* 7* 7* 

7ft SCEd Pfl86 14. 14 8 7* 8 + ft 

IT* 7* SCEd pn.19 14. 5 •* 8ft •*+ * 


7 SCEd PfUB 
7ft SCEd pflT4 
7ft SCEd pfl-06 


11* 716 SCEd pfi oa 14. 

119b 79b SCEd pn.19 14. 

14* 10 SCEd pn85 li 

22* IS SCEd PDJO 14. 

22* 14* SCEd POT1 U. 

18ft M* Sprkjn n 
12* 9* Sprk pf .12e IT 


14 8 7* 8 + ft 

5 8* 8ft 8*+ * 

3 11 11 11 

0 14* 14* 14* 

2 16 15* U + ft 

48 alOW 17* ISM+ * 
19 12M 12* 1296— ft 


13ft 5 Spectra ,15e 18 7 21 9* 9* 096— ft 

10 5 Spencer X 28 0 IS 7* 7* 7* 

3416 TOSICoosa 180 47 8 1 32* 32* 32*+ ft 

38* T3M SMMetl 2811 11.2* 54 23W 22* 33ft + ft 

17 10* B IP rod 80 XT 4 16ft 14ft Uft— M 

8* 4 Slanwd 5 » 4* 6* 6*+ M 

4* 2ft 5 ton-1 Ho 1 3* 3* 3W+ ft 

29W TOStatex n 31 40 X* 28* 28*+ ft 

12* 7* Steel inf 22b 28 5 34 10* WM 10*+ ft 


JIM 16* Slemtdt 


5» 2* StrICap T6e 1J 


27 12 X 34 33* 34 — M 


Sft 1ft SterlEI 
4ft 2ft StrlExI 


1 4ft 4te 4ft — ft 


72 197 1* 1ft 1* 

9 11 Sft 3 3 — 16 


Uft Strum jo 18 27 7 1716 16* 14 


34* 14ft SunWtE nX 


735 9 22ft 22ft 22ft + U 


34* 21* SumltE onto 7.1 14 25ft 24* 25ft + * 


10* 7* Sunalr 6 X 325 17* 14* 17 + ft 

33* 24* Sundnc ■ 165 nft 27* 32 — * 

9* 6 SunJr 80 57 0 9 6* 6* 6U+ M 

15ft 12 SupFdS 84b il 7 1 Uft 14ft 14U 

6* 2ft 5 UP Ind 3 4* 4* 4* 

13* 7W SupSura 84 17 4 4 12 11* 12 + ft 


44* 24* Supron S3 J42 104 57* 54* 57ft +1 

4Vb 2*S<iaaiieh 4 2* 2* 2* 

• 6ft SyrUoy m 32 37 13 8 7ft 7ft 716 

76M 34ft Syntax 130 11 13 485 43ft 42ft flft+ * 

38 19 SnlE ILl2b T 13 32 23* TO 23*+ * 


38 19 SygiE ILl2b 

9W 4*SysP1a 24 


20* 16 T Bar n 24 14 17* 17ft 17ft + ft 

«* 3ft TEC X 1777 11 4* 4ft 4M+ M 


“ T— T— T 


• 124 9ft 8* 0* 


Chicago Futures 
March 31, 1981 
wheat °"- “■ CtoB 

UM be miebmimt dollar* p«r beibel 

May 479 474 477 4J3V +J»ft 

Jut 435 439 433ft 43B* + ,04ft 

Sep 450ft 473 487 <73 +85 1 6 

Dee . 489ft 434 487ft 4JJ* +JBft 

war 486 491 485 471 +05 

Prow, sales 11792 
Prow day ■* oeen mi 42J51. 

CORN 

MMtHiiBimnumiJ dallan par bmtial 
May 183 385 381ft 184* +82ft 

Jut 171ft 174* 170W 3J4W +83 

Sep 376 378ft 373ft 3J7BW +83ft 

Dec 3J9W 383 176ft 382ft +83* 

Mar 190 392 U4ft 391* +82ft 

May 194 397* 193ft 197* +83U 

Prev. kales 44927. 

Pnav day's open Ini 201841. 

SOYBEANS 

5800 bo mlnlnaimj doflan Ptr OathH 
May 773 785 788 783ft +.17ft 

JuJ 7.93 888 781 884* +.13W 

Aug 303 4.15 300 314ft + ,12ft 

Sec 889 870 8177 B70 +J» 

Nov 825ft 8J8 871 827 +.11* 

Jan 883 884 B80 873ft +.llft 

Mar 843 874 880 874 + ,13ft 

May 1,75ft 888ft 875ft 888ft +.12ft 

Pm.Hhmju. 

Pro* day-4 open Ini 111809. aHi 
SOYBEAN MEAL 
He teas; doom per ton 

MOV 218.90 221 JM 217J0 22080 +2.10 

Jlri 224.10 228X 22SX 22880 +280 

Aw 22970 231 OB 22770 SIX +2X 

Sep 231X 23190 23070 23390 +340 

Od 234X 237X 232X 237X +3X 

Dec 238X 24280 237X 24070 +3X 

Jan 241 JH SOX 240X 24X00 +370 

Mar 247 JM 247 JM 247 JM 247X +380 

Prev. sates 7838. 

Prevday"! open hit 47J34. 

International Monetary 
Market 

BRITISH POUND 
S per poondi I painteaeaH S88K1 
Jon 22480 22545 223S5 22480 — 25 

Sen 22420 27480 27S20 2T4U —38 

Ok 22700 22700 22200 22725 —25 

Prav. um 3715. 

Prow dov^ opan he 0734. off 356. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 
s par «rj l peW mM > 808001 
Jun 8195 8411 8300 8391 +1 

See JQ90 8400 8377 8103 +1 

Dec 8395 8395 8175 8303—1 

Mar 83JQ 8370 8370 8370 —14 

Prev. soles 14*5. 

Prev doy-i ooen Int 9.97X up 214. 

FRENCH FRANC 

Spar franc; TpotafaouHs 08800! 

Jun 70115 

Prev doy^ open bit KTL 

GERMAN MARK 

spar mark, 1 polat eatndi SOBOOl 

Apt 8740 — 70 

Jun 8785 8807 8730 8743 —72 

Sep 8819 TV 8792 8797—05 

Dec 8*50 8850 8830 8830 —80 

Prev. wiles 5733. 

Prev days oeen mi 7902. off 519. 

JAPANESE YEN 

Sum- van; 1 point equals 50X0801 

Apr 804745 —ID 

Jun JKM8Q4 J04S16 JU4793 J504704 —15 

Jdt JHHSB 15 

Sep .004880 80490 JB4873 JXMtU —16 

Dec JD4931 —4 

Prev. eatee 1817. 

Prev days aeon 6d774Xotf 49. 

SWISS FRANC 

5 per franc; 1 POM eaaats MXM 

Jun 8284 5319 52S5 5370 —78 

Sep 83N Till 52X 5346—75 

Dec 8478 5478 T4SB 5450 —70 

Mar 5565 5SA5 '5545 5545—40 

Prev. Bates 1877. 

Prev day's open lm 3741. up 279. 

London Metals Market 

l Figures in sterling per metric ton > 

I Silver la pe nc e per troy ounce) 

March 3L 1981 

Today PievMtn 

Bid Afkod Bid AMMd 

Copoor wire bore: 

Spot 83300 52200 B27X 52750 

3 months 855JC mu 849 JM 84950 

cathodes: mol 824X 82X00 B21X 82150 

2 months 14250 84400 83X00 S3B5D 

Tin: spot 4.13000 4.15000 6.18080 4.19000 

3 months 4X5X 6X080 4X0X 4X000 

Lead: xpof 33&X 337 JM 32X00 329 J» 

3 months 34150 342X 33580 334.00 

Zinc: spat 359.00 34180 35000 352X 

3 months 368JM 369 JM 34150 36X00 

Sliver: Spot 529.00 S3180 ISX 554X 

3 months 547M 549X 570H 57050 


Open High Low Close Cba. 
SOYBEAN OIL 
50800 lbs; dollars per 100 lbs. 

May 24.90 2520 24JQ 2X16 +23 

Jul - 2X45 24X 3550 2X94 +J9 

Aug 2X00 2653 2XAS 2a25 +J0 

Sea 2X35 2485 2X10 2&5D +J5 

Ocr asM 2X90 2X40 2X80 +M 

Dec 27.10 3745 68 2740 +57 

Jan 2755 2750 Z7X 2750 + J5 

Mar 28.10 +JS 

Atay 3060 +55 

Prev Jhiei 8834. 

Prev day’s open Int 58542. oH 30 

OATS 

3M ba minimum; doflan par bosket 
MOV 2.15 224 2.17 2 21 +85 

Jut 289ft 113* 108ft 113* +84 

Sep 2.10 2.13 UR 3.12* +X* 

Doc 2.19 224 21B 22* +jD5ft 

Prev.sulcs45X 

Prev dnv-s ooen Int 1399. oH 33. 

CATTLE 

HUM lbs.; cants per Ib. 

Apr 62.45 6357 4255 43.90 +85 

Jun 4X40 6055 4X57 4053 +150 

Aua 4755 4943 6740 4952 +150 

Oct 4x15 6787 4X00 47.90 +143 

Dec 6745 4987 6725 4987 +150 

Feb 4850 4985 4050 4985 +150 

Apr 6090 7029 4090 7025 +185 

Prev soles 17440 

Prev day's oeen int 40B1 7. oH 1820 

FEEDER CATTLE 

42800 Itaj cents per ML 

Apr 4750 6940 4750 4932 +185 

Mar - 49.90 7157 6940 7153 +1JJ7 

Aua 71.10 73.90 7080 7287 +132 

Sep 7095 7250 7050 7250 +1.15 

Oct 7055 7230 7020 71» +150 

Nov 7145 73-00 7140 7300 +130 

Jan 7350 +150 

Prev. sales 331 7. 

Prov day's ooen ln> 9802. oH 311. 


Apr 

4140 

4267 

41 JS 

4255 

+98 

Jun 

4X10 

49.90 

4000 

4942 

+1T5 

Jul 

5050 

5240 

5035 

52J7 

+1J7 

Aug 

5040 

5242 

JO 44 

5242 

+1 JS 

Od 

51.10 

SJO 

SIM 

9290 

+ 1JD 

Dec 

5195 

5542 

5135 

« 4.0 

+1JD 

Feb 

Apr 

5642 

5UQ 

SM 

5UQ 

5642 

5X9 

5690 

5X70 

+T3 

-O0 


Jun 

Prev. sales 944L 

Prev dOvH open Int 31837, aft SI 1 

PORK BELLIES 
34800 *Xj coats per Ih. 

May 5380 5X30 9250 

Jul 5350 5485 5130 

Aug 5110 5X45 5235 

Feb 6700 4980 4780 

Mar 

Prov. sales 4804. 

Prev day's open Int 1257A oft 492. 

FRESH BROILERS 

30884 fbs; cents per Ib 

Apr 4X90 4430 4110 

Jun 5150 5150 5040 

Jul SUM 52JK 5150 

Aua 

Oct 

Dec 5280 5280 5280 

Feb 

Apr 

Prev. sales 90 

Prev day -s open Inti 893. off 31 


LUMBER 
140800 hd_ ft. 
May 
Jul 


17Z50 17280 149.10 14950 —240 
19150 19150 18880 1B9.1D —180 
19X20 19880 19450 19750 —50 

30X20 20X20 20480 20450 —140 
21120 21280 21230 21280 +80 

rmsn -nr, un mm osnnn —JjO 


Prov. sales I4O1. 

Prev days open lm 8,148. up ex 


PLYWOOD 
74832 M-R. 
Mav 
JUl 


20750 20750 20580 20X00 
21250 71250 20980 21080 
2M0Q 21480 71480 2U80 
21880 21980 21780 21750 
220,0 22010 21780 21780 


Nov 21880 21980 21 

Jan 22010 22010 2T 

Prev. sataa 431. 

Prev day 3 ! open Ini 4881. off 34. 

US T. BILLS 
*1 mltHaa; ptsaflM pci 


Apr 




B7T0 

+.10 

Jun 

8895 

8641 

0842 

8X77 

+09 

Jul 

8097 

8897 

8X97 

8897 

+.11 

Sep 

89-28 

S9J2 

89.16 

B9T9 

+09 

Oct 




■929 

+47 

Dec 

89 JS 

0943 

89.20 

89 ja 

+.05 

Jan 




I9T7 

+ J7 

Mar 

B9J7 

89T7 

89.15 

89J2 

+JJ6 

Aar 




89.19 

+ 07 


Open High Lew Close do. 

Jun B9.1S 89.15 B9.10 89.14 +80 

Sep 8988 8989 8984 0987 +.11 

Dec 8983 B7JM 0983 0X98 +.12 

Prev. sal#} 17.44X 

Prev days open Iru 33849. otf 240 

GNMA 

naadoa prut atsi mmsatioopct 
MOV 44-17 +04 

Jun 60-22 44-29 44-16 44-20 + 04 

Sep 44-22 47-2 44-21 44-25 +04 

Doc 4+24 47-4 44-34 44-28 +04 

Mar 47-2 47-5 4+30 4+30 +04 

Jun 47-2 «7-f 44-29 44-30 +04 

Sep 67 67-4 44-39 46-29 + 04 

Dec 64-30 67-3 44-17 44-27 + 44 

MOT 6X28 67 44-25 4425 +04 

Jun 4424 4427 4423 4415 +04 

Sap 6424 4435 4421 4421 

Dec 4422 4423 6419 4419 +04 

Mar 6417 +04 

Prev. sales 9A27. 

Prev days ooen hit 99 J37. up 1 .MX 

COMMERCIAL PAPER 
(SI m mien; annualized dtscount ratal 
Jim 0X10 

Prev days puen hit . 

US TREASURY BONDS 
(0 pcMHOOMMSi 32nd* 0(100 B«31 
Mav 4427 + 12 

Jun 4426 67-11 4434 47-2 +11 

Seo 67-12 47-24 47-10 67-15 +09 

Dec 47-19 48 67-19 67-03 + 08 

Mar 40-4 40-4 67-26 67-29 + 07 

Jun 6M MM 40 442 + 07 

Seo 4410 4410 442 48-5 +07 

Dec 40-13 48-14 4M <40 +07 

Mar 4415 48-15 <47 4411 + 07 

Jun 6414 4420 48-12 48-24 +07 

Sea 48-17 68-30 4415 <8-17 +07 

Dec 68-20 48-24 <0-18 4420 +07 

MOT <423 <437 4421 4423 +07 

Prev. soles 41597. 

Prev days ooen bit 32XS7X up 2.191. 


New York Futures 

March 31, 1981 

open HI Ob LOW Close Cl 

MAINE POTATOES 
58508 Uhj cents nerlb. 

Apr 1450 1X25 1X30 1454 

Nov X1S 229 015 324 

Feb 9 JO 928 933 925 

Mar 9.75 984 985 983 

APT 1185 11 15 1185 11.14 

Prov. sates FD. 

Prev days open int 2510 off 522. 

COFFEE C 

37500 tb&j coats per Ib. 

May 129.10 129 JO 12015 12054 -I 

Jul 127.90 12040 12725 12788 * 

Sep 12750 1277S 12X7S 127 JO -I 

Dec 12X25 12X50 12480 12620 - 

Mar 12X10 12X75 122.10 12258 — 

May 11485 12X00 12250 12250 — 

Jul 12X50 12580 12380 12380 - 

Prev. soles 1 -73i 
Prev dovsopen Int 9J3A up 259. 


SUGAR-WORLD 11 
112800 Ibxj cetrts par *. 

May 2085 71 JO 2051 21.13 +84 

Jul 2075 31 JO 2050 2121 +.13 

Sep 2075 2120 2050 2188 +.11 

Oct 2040 21.10 2025 2090 +25 

Jan 1980 2010 I9J0 2088 +25 

Mar 1975 2025 19J5 2008 +.19 

MOV 1985 2010 1985 2010 +20 

Jul 2021 +21 

Prev day's ooen Int 58542. ott 1880 

COCOA 

T* motrfc top*. ( wir top 
Mav 2010 2017 1995 30*7 + 33 

Jul 2053 2087 2029 2075 +25 

Sep 2107 21K 2099 2ia +27 

DOC 2140 2170 3142 2161 +21 

MW 2210 2210 2210 2210 +20 

May £*5 +21 

Jul 2310 +Z1 

Prev. sales IJH. 

Prev days open Inr 1X264. aft KL 

ORANGE JUICE 
15800 Bsj Dents per lb 

May 14780 15020 14X50 149J0 +220 

Jul 14X40 149.90 14X20 14950 +X15 

Sap 14X00 14090 14380 14070 +355 

Nov 14X50 14X90 1080 14X50 +125 

Jan 14105 14X30 14170 14470 +170 

Mar 14U0 14X00 14280 14570 +285 

Mav 14480 14X50 14480 14A5S +1.95 

Jul 14480 14480 14480 14720 +280 

Prav. solas 2800 
Prev doy* open bit 12811. off 00 


Onan HM Low Clan Cba.' 

COTTON 2 

50000 ibSu cents put lb. 

Mav 1X90 8470 8585 8X12 +87 

Jul 8X95 8770 8470 17.15 +80 

Oct BUO B7D 8X90 BUB —88 

Dec «M 8280 8220 8248 —.12 

Mar U20 8X90 8X30 8030 +85 

Muv BUO +55 

Jul 8X50 

Prev. Hies 5800 
Prav days ooen int 2X241. 

COPPER 

Hi Ml lh*j centi Perth. 

Mar 96J0 7725 9X90 9X90 

Apt 8X35 +70 

Mav 8X75 8720 8X40 8X40 +70 

Jul 8770 89.15 8755 1055 +70 

5eP 9030 91 JS 0935 9075 +75 

Dec 9150 9X50 9108 <090 +90 

Jan 9X90 +85 

MOV 9060 9040 9040 9005 +185 

Jul 10080 10150 10080 10080 +185 

Sop 10280 10280 10380 10235 +185 

Dec WSJ0 +1.W 

Jon 10010 10480 10X10 10X55 +18S 

Prev. soles 7871. 

Prev day's open Int 50817. up 42. 

HEATING OIL 

wp.aa.1 mntsPjrja,^ ^ ^ 

Mav 9455 9X60 9420 9X25 —55 

Jun 9535 9X4S 9X35 9583 — -SJ 

jul 9X75 9X80 9170 9X51 —58 

Aua 9750 9750 97 JS 9780 —54 

Sep 9975 9975 9950 9980 —40 

Oct 10150 10150 HITS 101 JS —50 

NOV 11X150 10380 10X35 103.10 —JO 

Dec 10580 10585 10X35 10X35 —50 

Jan 10770 10770 10770 10755 —50 

Feb 10948 10980 10950 10950 —2S 

Mar 11150 

Prev. sales 745. 

Prev days open Int 1389X off 320 


SILVER 
XOoatrny ox-. 
Mar 


Dec 
Jan 
Mav 
Jul 
Sea 
Dec 
Jan 

Prev. so Ms 3870 

Prev days open lm 25592. up 86. 

PLATINUM 

50 tray or.; dollar* per troy ex. 

Aor 49200 9 «m UKTn agjg 

Jul 51X80 53280 50X00 SLID 

Oct 53380 54280 52080 519.10 

Jan 55X00 55X80 54080 55010 

Aor 57180 57180 57180 577.10 

Prev. sales 3871 
Prev days open Int 98IX off 211. 




Prev day* open Int 108500 ud 139. 


Cash Prices 

March 31, 1981 


Com modi ly and unit 

Tue YeorAao 

FOODS 

Coftae 4 Santos, to. 

ITS 

140 

TEXTILES 

Prlnlclofh 6+3038*. vd 

073 

048* 

METALS 

Steel billets (PHI.), ton 

40000 

368M 

Iron 2 Fdrv. PhUo.lon 

22746 

22746 

Steel scran No 1 hvy Pitt 

117-118 

10+107 

Lead Soot, lb 

044 

048 

Cooper elect. Ib 

87% 

94ft 

Tin (5trom>.to..,..„ 

7JW2B 

■4009 

Zinc. E. SI L. Basts. Ib 

.041ft 

047* 


11.90 

1X08 

New York prices. 


3* 2 TFI 

22* 12* TIE * 
33ft 15* Til n 


9 21 3 2* 3 + W 

40 233 21* 21 21*+ * 

IS T 64 033* 32* 32*+ W 


29* 16 TobPU s TO 1.1 ID 71 T7» 17W 17*+ ft 

30* 22* TBoaf n 8 S3 30 29* 29*+ * 

ft 18 TndB I T8 IT 13 37 21* 20* 21 W+ * 

3* Tonne! TSb 58 8 50 5* Ste 5W+ ft 

TO 7* Tasty 80b 9815 9 8W 8ft 8ft— * 

9ft 3 TchSym 38 55 6W 6ft 6ft— ft 

22* 6 TBChOp 13 15 21* 20* 21 ft— ft 

4 IWTedlTp 83b 9 7 49 3H 3ft 3ft 

10* SWTBdnd TB 48 T n8 7* TW 7W+ * 

IW 46W TetonR 83 17 98 93* 98 +5te 


33* 19 TaHbc B JO 1820 42 30* 29* 30*+ * 


D 7* TBlSd 
8* 4* Tenney 

14* 2* Tensor 


32 14ft 14* 14*+ Ml 
15 77 u 8* 8ft Bte 
250 0 10ft 10 10 — * 


19* 6ft TerraC 80 0310 98 ltft 17ft 17Sk— * 


26te 71b TrtroT 
26* 17ft TexCd SBT6 


27 49 u2f* 26ft 26* + ft 

3* 30 19* 19*— * 


W* 7ft Te* Air .16 L220 233 13ft 13 


18* lOteTexAE nJMe 


5 17 142 12* 12* 12*+ * 


45* 34 TXPL pfX54 li z5D 3Sft TO 35ft— ft 


11 3* Tidwell 

19 11* TlnuNx 0 


34* lBteTexscn n 32 190035* 33* 3MI+1* 

23 10* Tevtr wt 1 22ft 22ft 22V. + ft 

3ft lft TharCp 22 10 2* 2* 2* 

Oft 3* ThrcoD 34 48 5 22 5ft 5ft 5ft+ ft 

37* 20*Thrtffm 180 17 5 11 u38W 37* 38* + lft 

3* Tidwell 13 14 0* 8* 0*+ ft 

IlKTlRWlK S 23 130 13ft TO 13ft+ ft 


05* 64* TolEdPf 10 li Z110 57 


4* 2U ToppsG 


6 4* 4ft 4* 


21* TOTartaCo 1 XB 8 7 17* 17* 17*+ * 


27* 17* TotIPat 088 
4* 2* Twnctr 

34ft 15ft Towner xml 
13 7ft Townr wt 
4* 2ft Trader 89r 


4* TrraLx ,10a LI 7 35 9 


0 405 19 10ft 18*+ ft 

6 41b 4 4M+ * 

866 184 32* 21* 2Zft+ ft 
•2 11* lift 1lft+ * 

38 12 2* 2* 2*- ft 


lB 7 TriSM 
34 14* TrltOII 


28* S* TranOU 28 93 16* 16ft 14*+ * 

19* OteTrnO wl 23 9* V* 9tt + ft 

14* 6*TmsTec J2 2512 55 12* 12ft 12*+ ft 

9ft SftTredwy TO xiu i 6* 4* 4* 

_ jo ix a 3 a b a 

as 299 24te 23* 24ft 


,0 

* 

6* TwbMx 

s 

10 

708 

71k 

7ft 

7ft— ft 

II 


6* Tulten 

fl 48 

44 6 


W* 

10ft 

10*+ ft 

24 

ft 

18 TuraC 

sirs 

23 7 

3 

22ft 

22ft 

22ft— * 

/ 


3* TwlnFr 


32 

4* 

« 





— 

U-W-4 

1 — 




15 

ft 

7* UXI 


58 

7 

lift 

11 

11 — * 

3 

ft 

lft UD5 



47 

lft 

1* 

1*+ ft 

6 


3* UNA 

TI 

64 6 


«* 

4U 

4ft— * 

lit 


0*URS 

40D 

2.914 

30 

TO 

Uft 

UM+ ft 

4 

ft 

2* USR 1 

Ind 


1 

2ft 

2ft 

Sft 


7* 4 Unhnax 8 15 5 

24* 15* UAlrPd 54 38 U 19 15* 

8* 4 UnAbst 62549 u 9* 

Sft 1ft UnFaed TOc 65 12 784 lft 

10* 4* UNatCP 34 57 10 

Uft 7* UnRItln LlOe 7 J M 4 151b 
13ft M4 U Repin TSB 2.120 1 12, 

14* 2* USAIr wt 100 13* 

17ft 5* UnlvOg .12 J I 34 17ft 

Uft TIWUnvCm n 25 79 14ft 

21* 21 UnvRs ■ .16 8 27 479 31 

9ft 6* UnhrRu 37 Lf 16 4 8* 

— V— V— V — 

9* 3* Valle's 2 5ft 

14* HU VWlyRa nU6 9 8 fi 1 14* 

17* 7* Volmoc ID TO 

10* 6* Valspar 84 X2 7 I2u10te 

2* TftVarll 0 6 2ft 

20 13* VtAmC 23b 1.9 9 11 17 

35ft ISftVtRsh ixlSe 816 49 26 

20ft TO Varan B .10 8 U 367 20ft 

5* 3M VartlplB .10a 28 3 20 4ft 

4ft i* Vlai ecu 553* 

12ft M* VI can s 14 38 TO 

4* 2 Vlniae 14 43 4ft 

5ft 2* Vlrce 5 2 4* 

20* Mk Vlshay jot 43 11 34 TO 

II* 5* VtsaolG T0 2311 10* 

17* 7ft Voptok 82 4619 13 lift 

11 S ValcCa TB 25 6 125 ull* 


7* 2 WTC 

4ft l* waded 
43* IfftWslaDCD .14 
48* 22*WMbar 86 
27 is* Wain 80b 
12* 4ft WaUcB 82 
45* 31* Wang B s.12 
49* 27* WanoC nJB 
18ft Wb Words TO 
17* 7* WrnCm wt 

26ft 15* Wish Pst 80 
50ft 29ft WRIT 272 
15* WRIT wl 
5* WatSOD JO 
51* 20* Wtftfid 80 
17* fft Wehrr s Jo - 
a* 4 VYHlCO TS# 
9* fiftwuco M 
32* lOftWttnm 070 
23* TOWHPIn 82 
39ft SftWMteboI 
29* 10* Wlcttllu 891 
3* I* Wilier G 
IB* 18ft Wmtwa i 
1* lft wllinB 
20* MUWMeora 80 
44ft 31ft WlsP Pf480 
2 WoHHB TOe 
OftWkWaar 88 
15* IS* WwEfl B 
36* TOWrattn- 85 
5*2 7-16 WrtghIH 0 
MWfinBfl JOb 

TO fiftZbnawr J6 


50 302 u 7ft 7 
II I 3ft 3* 
840 571 2Bft. 27 
JU 22U43* 43 
12 6 43 TO TO 
2210 26 9ft V* 
834 931 3V* 31* 
.131 93 36ft 35* 
LI 5 3 18ft Uft 

1544 all* 17 
1811 B 26* 25* 
5L4 22 3 SO 49* 

1 16* 16* 
2810 7 uUV 10 

1813 204 41* 40 
28 6 12 12, 11* 
2711 0 U 9ft 9 

. 48 7 3U 9* 9ft 
08 mb 21* 
3812 1 15* IS* 

31 203(131* 29ft 
5821 24 ITU 15* 

S 52 m 2* 
0 46 lift 18ft 

4 1* lft 

2844 xl 19* 19* 
11 2100 35 3416 

74 0 2 2* 3ft 

X7I0 47 1016 9 

24 257 llftdllft 
T 21 27* 27* 
103 4ft 4ft 
40 • 8 W* 19* 
X-Y— Z — 

3826 24 TO 12 


S 

18*— ft 
9 +1* 
3ft+ ft 
IB + * 
U ♦ 1b 
12 + ft 
13*+ * 
15*— V 
14ft+ * 
30ft+ * 
SM+ ft 

5Vb+ ft 
14ft 

13*+ * 
10 ft+ ft 
2ft 

16*— ft 
25*- ft 
20*+ 1ft 
4 — ft 
3*- ft 
12*+ ft 

4ft + ft 
4*— ft 
12*+ ft 
•*— ft 
lift 

11*+ * 

7ft+ * 
3* 

20ft+l* 

4H+1 

2S*+1 

9* 

39*+T* 
36ft+ * 
1BU+ ft 
18ft + 1* 
26 + * 
n + * 
16* 

1B»+ ft 
41*+ ft 
IT*— ft 
9ft+ * 
P*+ ft 
21*— ft 
15* + ft 
31 +2 

17ft + ft 
2*+ ft 
TO+ ft 
lft 
19* 

35 +lft 
3M+ 1b 
10 ft+l 
11*+ ft 
27*+ ft 
4ft— ft 
19* 


3 months 3*100 84X00 S38J8) map! 

Tin: tool X130OO X1500O X1G080 X190DO 

3 months 6T2SL00 X330JH X340OO 6TS0OO 

Lead: snot 33X00 33780 32180 329 JU 

3 months 34180 34280 33580 31X00 

Zinc: spat 35980 36180 35080 35280 

3 month. 36080 36980 36180 36300 

Silver: spot 52980 53180 5000 55488 

3 months 54780 54980 57080 57080 

Aluminium: spot 63880 63980 63580 63780 
3 months 64380 64X30 64050 64180 

Nickel: spat 281000 281580 282000 282000 
3 months 279X00 280080 280000 280580 

London Commodities 

(Figures In sterling per metric tan) 

March 31,1981 

Htgb Low dose Previo u s 

(BM-Askcd) (Close) 

SUGAR 

I (MOV 23380 22X25 22X00 22X25 23X10 23X25 

Aua 23180 23025 22180 22X00 23030 23075 

Oef 32780 21980 21980 21980 22780 227 JS 

Jan 71050 71030 20980 71030 71680 7)780 

Mar 21X00 20980 71025 21080 21575 21680 

May 21280 21000 71040 71050 71600 21X50 

Aag 71180 21180 ZMUH 21180 21X00 21880 

10377 loft 04 3D tans. 

COCOA 

Mar 9000 91200 91680 91780 05680 B39O0 

May 95180 94000 94680 94780 91680 91780 

-I lv 97100 93000 96000 96900 94380 94400 

SOP 99180 90X00 90080 99000 96380 96500 

D8C 18T3 Mh 1810 1811 90400 98500 

Mar 1830 1824 1820 USX 1801 1809 

MOV HA NA NA NA NA NA 

1886 Iota oM0 tarn. 

COFFEE 

Mar N.T. N.T. N.T. N.T. 1830 180 

May 1874 1857 1867 18M 1859 186, 

Jlv 1859 1859 1863 1865 1861 1852 

SOP 1867 1859 1830 1834 1862 1863 

Nov 1864 1859 1860 1832 1850 1861 

Jan 1865 ,862 1861 1863 1856 1858 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1852 1860 UM2 1855 

2843 lots o< Stuns. 

Market Summary 

NYSE Most Actuyes 


Texaco Inc 
Sam Carp 
LTV Cora 
Holiday inn 
IBM 

TandyCps 
TWCoro 
GfWnPln 
PMllaaPet 
Gan Motors 
Baton 
Norton SJm 
Am Abiln 


VBbena lln mdUana) 
Advanced 

Volume UP tmlbicns) 
seamed 

volume Dawn ImflKm, 
undwnged 
Total Ishns 
H ew (llghs 


Dow Jones Average* 

Onea mah Lew ctasa Os. 
30 Ind 180270 181184 99X58 1804 +T 171 

29 Tm 43X65 44085 A1.90 43782 +677 

15Utl 10051 1098) 10880 10982 +1J0 

65JUk 389.44 39369 387.13 39083 +589 

Dow Jones Bond Averages 


6159 +012 
6IJT +021 ' 
62J7 +002 ' 


Selected Over-the-Counter 


NEW YORK (AP)— 
The tonowtng Del Is a 
selected National Secu- 
rities Dealers Assn, 
aver the counter Both. 
Insurance A Industrial 
stacks. 

AELInd 14* 15 

AFAPnri 6 9te 

AVMCP 4* 4* 

Aoaway 10* 10* 
AddbnW 14ft 14* 

AdvRuSS 4* Sft 

AHIBSh 34ft 34* 

AlaSncp 33 34ft 

AtexAlex 35ft 36 

AUcalnc 39 40 

AllynB 7te 7* 

AJtex 7 7ft 

32ft 32ft 
37* 30 
5* S* 
12* 12* 
80ft BOte 
19* 20 
14* 14* 
27* 28 
22* 23ft 
n 7ift , 

10ft 10* I 
14* 15 
87ft 89* 
T7* 17* 

23 23ft 
4 4ft 
37 37ft 
15* 15* 
16* 17ft 
12ft TO 
10ft 10ft 
10 III* 
0* f 
71 21ft 
11 * 11 * 
7ft S , 
2* 7ft' 
34ft 34* 
4>ft 49 
15* 15ft 
1 , 11 * 

16 1C* 

6ft 6* 
14* Uft ■ 
Sft 5* 
48ft 40* 

m io* 

41* 42ft 
TO >4 
lft 3 
45 45ft 
32 33 

2* 3ft 
2ft 2 XM 
25 26 

2* 7* 
16ft 17 
lft lft 
Uft I4W 
U* Mft 
33* 32* 

25 25ft 
T7 18* 
57* 59 
44ft 44ft 
6 6ft 
8* 8* 

S 32* 
28ft 29ft 
29* X* 

Sft 8* 

17* 17* 

* * 


Closing Prices, March 30, 1981 

mCJH 34* 34* 

nOnr IS* 16* 

nwTel 16* 18 

«Pnps 34ft 35 

rdls 2ift 22 

DBTreo 32* 33 

ihrFds 2ft 2* 

citron 16* 17ft 

mlvM 35* 37 

BDess 17te 17* 

ivtMal Uft T7* 

leer 8* BU 

VlbAg 42* 43 
+ConT 11 11* 

«r E| 3 3ft 

aCrys 21 22 

cnCfu 28 30 

CUtel 27ft 27V, 

(irGn 1716 17* 

yIDBs 16* 17 

tikblD 20* 20* 

rlron 15 15ft 


9* 9* 
50 50* 

36* 37 
* lft 


CrosTres 

SS» a 

DonlvM 

DtoDess 

DoytMol 

DBcer 

DeklbAg 

DefConT 

Dewey El 

DloCrys 

□IxnCru 

Docutet 

Dal IrGn 

DoyIDBs 

DufikbiD 

Durlron 

EsDrlef 

EatnVnee 

E con Lob 

EIPasEI 

Elder Be 

EleNud 

ElModui 

EnrDev 

EnrMethd 

EnRsv 

Enhwtsfl 

EqutSL 

EatOtl s 

F5C 

FabriTh 

FarmGp 

Fldlcor 

FtBkSys 

FiBaehi 

FIEmpS 

FIWnFIn 

Ftagflks 
Flick or 

Float Put 

FlaNFia 

Flurocb » 

ForesfO 

FonntgH 

FrmdcCp 

FraikEi 

FroeSG 

Framnie 

FulbHB 

GalesyO 

GnAuttn 

GnOevcs 

GnRIEst 

GevEFn 

GraenM 

GrevAdv 

Gttlntst t 

Gyradra 

HamIPT 

Hardwke 

HraRow 

HaraGps 

MQrt fNl 

HelmRsc 

HenrdFs 

Hotobm 

Hoover 

Hertz Rs 

HvattiM 

IM5lnt 

Infralnd 

Intel » 

IntncEnr 

InfmfGa 

InBkWth 

IwoSoUl 


9ft 10 
21*71* 
9* 9ft 
6ft 6* 
15ft 16M4 
25 26 

17ft 18 
4ft 5 . 
15* 16 
7ft 8 
17* 13ft 
17* 17ft 
3* Sft 
3* Sft 
31* 31ft 
Mft 16* 
42* 43 
27ft 27* 
15* 16 
5ft 5* 
20 * 20 * 
16* 16* 
31 31* 
19* 19* 
13* 13* 
33* 34* 
3* 4ft 
lfltellte 
M 16* 
46 47 

IS* 18* 
lift 19 

13 13ft 
12* TO 

4ft 5 

12 13ft 

7* - r 
11* 11* 
so* a 

IS* 70 
6 6 * 
74* 25 
10ft 11 
10* 10* 
36 36* 

23* 23* 
5* 5* 
25ft 25ft 
2ft 2* 

14 14* 
5* 5ft 

23* 25* 
19* 19* 
.5* 6 
36* 36* 
Sft 9* 
II* 11* 

13 Uft 
20ft 20* 


13* 13* 
(5* 15ft 
13* 14 
11* lift 
51* 51* 
37-M3X16 
48* 40* 
11* II* 
35 16* 

36ft 36* 
17ft 17* 
20 * 20 * 
20 * 20 * 
15ft 15* 
x nft 
Mft 17 
1216 12* 
19-161 11-16 
S3* 33* 
27* 20 
15* Mft 
40ft 40* 
5* 5ft 
18* Uft 
28* 29ft 
4 4* 

lift llte 
4* 4ft 
79 30* 

28* X 
IS* 18* 
17* 17* 
25* 78 
19* 19* 
9*39* 
39* 39ft 
TO 14 
23* 24* 
11* 11* 
TO 14* 


Commodity Indexes 
March 31, 1981 

Close Previous 

Moody's 1.12X50 I.I3MQ 

Reuters 1893J0 189980 

Dow Junes Soot 41858 417.13 

DlL Futures.... 42B67 run 

Moodys: hose 100: DOC. 31. 1931. p— prelim- 
inary; I — final 

Reuters ; oom 100 : Sop. IX 1931. 

Daw Jones : bate M0 : Average 1924-2S-2X 


Tuesday's 

New Highs and Laws 


NEW HIGHS— IX 


AlleghLud 

AJtagLudpf 

Allrut Auto 

Amaxlnc 


27* 

U 
X 
0* 

9 31 
14* 15ft 
15ft 19 

14 14ft 
27* 32 
14 14* 

37* 32* 
11 * 12 * 
60*69* 
36* X* 
17ft 17* 
SOU 30* 

10 10ft 
8* 9 

15ft 15* 
16* 17 
14* 15* 
4 4* 

X X* 
17* 17* 
73* 74* 
47 47* 

77ft 73ft 
3* 4* 
25ft 25* 
23ft 34 
5* 5* 
38 IM 


rux- Nol appUaeifa. 



NEW LOWS— 8 

Bonner ind MetEdpHS ShrwtHWms 

ChasMnh A75ot MetEdptl Stone W eb t 

Dan IH Ind s RovalDuts 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


March 31, 1981 


Standard & Poors 



HHW 

Lew 

Oose 

NX. 

Camposlto 

NJL 

NJL 

NJL 

NX 

IndustrlaOs 

NJL 

NJL 

NJL 

NX 

Utmttes 

HA 

NJL 

NJL 

NX 

Finance 

' NJL 

NJL 

NX 

NX 

Tramp. 

NJL 

NJL 

NA 

NX 


NYSE Index 


Sales Dourea are unofficinl 

d— Now yearly low. u— Now Yearly Meh. 

Unless othgrwtse noted, rates of dhbtands In the foregoing 
tabte are annual disbursements based on me lost auarTgrtv or 
setm-annuaf dedorattan. Special or extra (flvtdenA or pav- 
mems flat designated as motor are Menttfled bi the MMnIbb 
■ — 
reomneii 

U— Also extra or axtmx b— Annual rate pha stack dividend 
c — LteuWahtss (flvMand. a— Decterod or paM In preceding 12 
months. 1 — Doctored or roM alter stack divMand or apflhift. i— 
Paid ttib year, dvldend amHtod. deferred or no action taken at 
km dhrtaoM meeting. k-Daiairad or goto (his year, an aseu- 
matalhia Issue with dhUends in arrears, it— Now issua. r— De- 
.aareo or paid In pracxdlng n mn ntto plus stack atvktofid. t— 
Poid hi stock in precodlno 12 months, e s ili ume d cash value on 
ax^Svklend or ex -distribution (tale. 

x— Ex+UvWend or ax+lotitL y— Ex-dhftdand and satax bi fulL 
■— Sales hi tmL 

eld Ccitind wa— Whan dUrBwtaG wt— When Issued, ww— 
With warrants, xw— Without warrants. Cx+BBrlOullon. 

ul— In bankruptcy wreedvarshto nr bobta womanized under 

me Banknmtey Aet. or seeurTtte assumed by such comaanta 

YearW Mghs and taws raftad Rw previous 52 vmaks ptac (tie 
eurrant weak, bui nol the latest trading day. 


HM LOW Close NA 
Composite 78TS »08 7027 +091 

Industrials 9124 91A1 9187 +1.17 

Tramp. 81J82 6054 8095 +IJ8 

Utilities 3014 3804 3804 +018 

Finance 7X53 7X25 7X53 4077 

Odd-Lot Trading in N. Y. 

Binr Solas *Shon 

March X„ 142581 35M50 1049 

Mardl27 152.162 377JX , L457 

March 24 178005 45X616 IJM 

March 25 161.195 38X738 ^4^6 

March 24 201862 46X461 2025 

*Thes« totals are Included In the sales figures. 

American. Most Actives 


UldtASOCStOS 

WamrCom wt 

NatCtwSirs 

PatrlckPt wh 

htauOllM 

CmtaiCHis 

iMfrvmSvs 

pmoynes 

RsnaoriMIs 

wanaBs 


Volume (bi muilorts) 
Advanced 

Volwnt Uo (tnlliMs) 
Dadtned 

VehmigDawn Imtttiensl 

Unchanged 

Total Issues 

Now Mohs 

new laws 


Sates OfR as. 

9 +1* 

18ft +1* 
13* + * 
9* — * 

50* +1* 
31ft +3* 
1 — * 
38* +Rk 
9X380 TO — ft 
9X100 39* +1* 

Today Prav. 

AMEX NeOanw 
Claw Close 
X17 436 

383 259 

NA. 157 
226 327 

NA 1.94 
203 186 

•12 772 

BA * 


AMEX Index 


Finnigan Corporation 

U.S. $10,000,000 Equivalent 
Euro-Currency Placement of 
6% Convertible subordinated Notes due 1986 


463.253 Shares of Common Stock 


The Kndersi'^nerf has arranged the direct 
placement of these securities in Europe. 


Citicorp International Finance S. A. 
Geneva 


The undersigned initiated this transaction and 
served as advisors to Finnigan Corporation. 


Blyth Eastman Paine Webber Hambrecht & Quist 

International Limited 


) 


> 


l 
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CROSSWORD— —By Eugene T. Maleska 



ACROSS 

1 Plumbum 
5 Capital of 
Ghana 

10 Resort 

13 Ship in a Greek 
myth 

14 Customer 

15 " ! poor 

Yorick” 

16 Result of 
breaking a 
speculum? 

lft Gay, 

W.W. II plane 

20 Eternal 

21 R.A.F. 
aircraftsmen: 
CoIIoq. 

24 Casino items 

25 Buddy 

28 Douses 

30 Dropped 

34 Enzyme 

35 Cyclotron Item 

37 City on the 
Truckee 

38 Curse of 
Scotland 

42 Sea swallow 

43 Untrue 

44 Fish eggs 

45 Part of a pump 

48 Sow 


40 Ahstract being 
50 First name in 
whodunits 
52 Spinnaker or 
jib 

54 Citizens Of 
Entebbe 
58 Gem weight 
62 The Ides of 
January, 
septennially 
65 These fit to 


10 Turn; twist 

11 Moccasins 

12 Requests 
15 Brisk, to 

Bellini 

17 Ceruminous 
impediment to 
hearing 

18 Prefix for stich 
or style 

22 Gambling 


whodunits 

5 Arab cloak 

6 Mongrel 

7 Anatomical 
sac 

8 Bridge call 

9 A Musketeer 


40 Where a 
landlubber is a 
dub who flubs 

41 One of 
Galileo’s 
patrons 

Wagnerian 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


riaaaaa aaaoun 
aoaaaoa naaBDoB 
□□□adQQ QDQDQEO 
□BB □BSBQEQ BED 
naaa qeidqb Qana 
□oaaa auo oubub 

LJBll JBUB BDUUUUU 

jua uaa 
□aaaaDQ uuuuubu 
uuaaa uaa hgqcib 

LI LIB 111 UL1UL1U EUUB 
3Qfl □aaOUBB UEC1 

uuiraaaa uuauuuu 
□Banana aoacjQOo 
aaauaa bbbuod 


r- W eather 


47 Romped 
51 nous 

53 Dens 

54 Controversial 
saucers 

55 Favorite sitter 

56 Lighthearted 

57 Home in a 
nursery rhyme 

59 Disturbance 

60 Aleutian island 

61 Now’s partner 

63 Sixth sense 

64 Ballot marks 


ALGARVE 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DRL50L 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

HLC-MINH CITY 

HONOKONO 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JAKARTA 

JERUSALEM 

JOHANNESBURG 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


HIGH 
C F 
16 61 
n 54 
7 45 

18 64 
21 73 
34 93 

19 46 
19 66 
16 61 
10 50 


LOW 
C F 


17 63 
a 73 


19 55 
5 41 
19 66 
16 61 
U S4 
5 41 
27 81 
35 77 

30 66 
II 54 

31 60 
17 63 
34 73 
19 66 
33 73 
16 61 
9 48 


Clouify 

FoOBV 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 


LOS ANGELES 
MADRID 
MANILA 
MEXICO CITY 


Fair 

Fair 

Faaoy 


10 50 
I 46 


37 
75 
60 
59 
39 
73 
43 
S7 
16 61 
16 61 
10 SO 
6 43 


Fair 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Oaudv 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fobsy 

Rain 

Fo»y 

Fobbt 

Four 

Overeo a 

Cloudy 

OVWCOJt 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Ctauay 

Fair 

Ovarcnf 

Foasy 


MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SAG PAULO 

SEOUL 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEHRAN 

TBLAVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


HIGH 

e f 

14 75 

15 59 
31 BB 

33 72 

30 02 
14 57 
10 50 
2 36 

1? 63 

16 7* 
39 04 
23 73 
16 61 

0 46 
10 » 
7 45 
14 57 
29 04 

34 75 
33 7] 
18 64 

ao n 
10 50 
14 73 
as 77 

31 75 
B 46 

16 64 
10 64 

17 63 
14 57 
27 81 
12 54 


LOW 
C F 

10 so 

6 43 

21 70 
12 54 

22 72 


21 70 
9 40 

13 55 
4 
9 
2 
6 

14 
19 
18 

4 
34 
•3 
13 
19 


Fokr 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Oaudv 

Fair 

Ovwrasf 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Rain 

Fair 

Rain 

FoBov 

POOBV 

Fair 

Overcast 

Faoay 


Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 


14 57 Fair 
4 39 Faoay 

12 54 Overcoat 

13 SS Overcoat 

8 46 
6 43 

W 58 RUr 

9 m 


Rood Inoi from mo orevlgus24 haws. 


RADIO NEWSCASTS. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 



B. 

C. 


tholes 

23 Inflexible 


66 Jagged 

25 Soprano 

B 

67 Repetition 

Adelina 

F 

68 Curve of a 

26 Pale 

XZi 

ship's plank 

27 Suggestive 

E 

69 Marine 

looks 

T 

abysses 

29 Fountain 

L 

70 Daze 

treats 

w-» 

DOWN 
1 Flow along 

31 Art category 

E 

32 Opposite of 
broadside 

B 

2 Innisfail 

33 Medicinal 

A 

3 Exchange 

quantities 

I 

premium 

36 City in Ohio 

T 

4 Last name in 

39 Means 

L 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 

araodbcHta or oooa 020 a 0300, iMoa osoa 0600. iMB obog 09aa i ml uog i60G 170a iioa aooG 3ioa 2300 

tAU times GMT), 

BuMMod frwmndM: 

Western Sotom: 648KHt and 463M Medium Wave. 5.973. MHO. 7.120. 7.185. 7JSS, 9410. 9750. 1Z09S and 
ISJRO KHZ In Hie 49. <1,31.25 Old 19 meter bond*. 

Sort Africa: M)3KHi and 212M Medium Wxtva. 2Su4sa 2746a 17A0S JM2X 1Z09S 1 US. MBX 7,720 and 
X050 KHz Initial 1.1X1X19. 2X2X31, 42 and 49 meter bands. 

Nan8 and Norm Weel Africa: 2&6SB, 21478. I&07II. 1175X9418. 7.00 end SS7S KHz in ft* it, 11 ft. A 
31, 42 and 50 meter DwidA 

Saatbeni Africa; 21650, 21 A60. 17A0Q, ISAM, II JOB 9410. 7.105 and 6AB KHz ki the 11, IX 16. 19, A31.41 
aid 49 meter bands. 

Middle Bail: 1323KHzand2Z7M Medium Wave. 2S4SX 2171X177711. 15410. U76X 9410. 7.14XX12B and 
%9io khz in the 11. IX IX 19,25.31.4X49 and 75 meter bands. 

Southern ANa: 1413KHZ and 212M Medium Wave. 7345X 2U50. 17778, 15410, 11,75a 9400. 7,100 end 
X1I5 KHz (nifte 71. 7X7X19. 25 37.41 and 48 meter bands. 

East and South East ANa: 25450. 17JEL MIX 11465, 947XX19S and X91S KHz In Ihe 11. IX IX 25,31.48 
and 76 meter bands. Ada for Sfnocoore only: 98,900 KHz VHP. 


D 

O 

O 

N 

E 

S 

B 

U 

R 

Y 


, YOU'RE H0M.SK -.W 

ear hit on ft e heap 

W A BASEBALL... IT 
UJA$ A WILD PITCH. _ 


CHUCIOHREW A LUIU7 
pitch? m u/e WON, 
PlPN'T WE.7 WE WERE 
I AHEAD RFTV TO NOTHING 


5 


U)E LOST, SIR... 
RFTWNETO FIFTY! 


BOOKS. 


i/MW f&em. sites 

imuyteQpfnm:spi£. 



MtfTriE&W PR mf&SfWiO* 
OF 'GEEKS* RX& I*} O THflt? 
'BVto&e&D SFB2BS 1&C 1 



nCKZlXXTS£AU.Y 
UMBSmiTHGG 
SO Cat&LSTBXQfT 
CF THE BLUE. 



iwoufrsswwrm 
eorr&f&pvnswr 
TmuNamoN.M/w 
PEOPLE JUST H9EANN? 
OFTHPMECTMSM. 



mEGOOBMBBFWANDTMW, 
\ P&fECI&HAFWDBEA SAME 
PERS ON BH5 N, BAM, YOU CUCK H- 

TOApmRotrmj&smw 

YOU PANT'D BE A MAPHEP 
PERSON! ^ \ 


nmpwwtk. SSaSk 

ANJWX&ff 
*SWPBL t SS&ky 



I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Amato and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour orAwry words. 


The Vrice ot America broadcasts world news In BntdUi en Nw hour and at 28mlnuMB Otter me hour 
dining varvhw aeriods to dHdrent regions. 
suaoesm rraeuendn: 

Western E grope; KHz 1X245. 7J2S. 6A6a &99S. Max 1.197, 792. 11760. ?j4a L2M m the 197. 41.1. 49J. 
50X757,251 (medium wave), 379 (medium wave). 255. 307 and 2» (medium wave) meter bonds. 
MUM East: 7£H2lSaeHWli.W6fc7J0X6«0,iaM M It* 197.25X387, 417,497,238 meter bands. 

East Asia and Pacific: KHz I7J20. 17740. 1&290. 117*0.9770.2X000. 4.1 10 Odd 1J75 an Vw U. 167, 19X 
2Si XU. Hi 497. lie metar OanA 

Seam ASM: KHZ 21A40. 1774JL 15D1S, 11715. 976X 7.HS an tfn U9. 167. 197, 25X 307 and 422 meter 
bands- 

Atrkn; KHz26JMR VMX J7A7IUiJ3G JJ75X 9740 7JBL X12S.S79S.X990 on fhd UA lXXUJL19X25i 
20* 41 i 49. 50; 752 meter bands. 


A Key Change May Give Musician 
His Chance to Play for Big Stakes 

The Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Thomas Clark Twyman, a musician, wanted 
to be rich and famous by the time he was 30. Another 550 and he will be. 
A Jackson County judge approved his request for a name chan^ last 
month. The new name: Rich N. Famous. 

Mr. Famous, who plays three instruments, wants to be a professional, 
and he persuaded the judge that the name change would help his career. 

But there is a slight hitch. “I have to pay my lawyer $50 more before I 
can pick up the court order ” he said. 


INVEA 


u_ 

J 




ENTAK 

~DG~ 

□ 

□ 


YEM 

DOC 


r- S " 

_U 

^ s 



TANTIA 


n~n 

“ A S 


WHAT HER. 

ESCORT 
WAS* IN. 


New arrange the Circted letters to 
town the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested Dy toe above cartoon. 


^ niiTnini 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

JunWes: FABLE NOfSE MARTYR AFRAID 
Answer: "Don’t Jofn in the cfTorus?"— 1 "REFRAIN!” 



Imprimi par P.l.O. - 1, Boulevard Ney. 7 5018 Paris 


"lX KNOW WHAT I JUSrniSCOMEF^O, JbeY? "OWTRORKM 

0BWftmKEitwopisAuiwsrAS6ocs3Asre«m^rTER^ 


the cat Ay d the tayc 

By Louis Audiinclass. Houghton Mifflin. 183 pp. SJ0. 
Reviewed by John Lmnaid 

Audrincioss does ur-der? 
Simon. A charmless 
wrote charmingly about 
tngnei a humorless Loti 
England and Prussia la \ 
not 10 mention his man> 
children. On the whole, 
better king than Samt-S 
nmnoirisi: L<?uii seldom 
point. 

The Saint-Simon of As 
always missing the point 
the point is Spain or child 
tion. He is the cat who 1 
and leaves rt oo our peikt 

trying to teach us how ! 
the cat doesn’t understan 
-a bird; a car can’t fly. 

But Saint-Si roon'i metr 
take this to be the pom . 
ctoss’ dggant exercise. Th 
lowed to be a wimp if 
trances. Saint-Simon sp 
personal iv and peccadUlt 
from the bcgmmng was 
social gaffe and geolo 
dream on his slander. 

What did the Sun Kin 
According to Saint-Sinu 
ptified style, which yield 
Sim King, m fact, had me 
matters on his mind — 
the mistresses, the basu 
rest of Europe — but & 
in some way the arch: 
good enough to transce: 
ness. He was puny, but h 
Versailles, as we imagine 
fection. not Louis'. The c 
at is more powerful lhar 
upon king, if the cat can i 
Auchindoss can write, 
well, in fact, and so ml 
forget that be is seriou 
book is more knowing a 1 
lory, sexuality, bedrooms 
than any encyclopedia 1 
and of course, better u 
rime, perhaps. AuduncJ 
plain Truman Capote. 

John Leonard is on the 
Sew York Times. 


I F we think of Louis de Rouvroy, 
the second Doc de Saixu-Sinjon, as 
a son of Truman Capote, we gain per- 
spective. Saint-Simon had the court of 
the Sun King. Louis XIV, at Versailles 
to write about; Capote must settle for 
French restaurants in midtawn Man- 
hattan, where the beautiful p*°pte 
rehearse their failures of character. If 
a cai can’t find a king to look at, there 
is always a celebrity. The important 
thing is" to be part cat and part mock- 
ingbird and parrot. . 

Louis Auchindoss, after his excel- 
lent contmplatHHi of a fictionalized 
Walter Lippmann in “The House of 
the Fmphrt." seeks to charm os with a 
short novel in which Saint-Simon ex- 
plains why he came to write his mem- 
oirs. Auchindoss succeeds, against all 
the odds, because his. Saint-Simon is a 
perfect creep. He doesn’t gamble, he 
doesn’t philander, hedoesn’t aspire to 
any particular office, and he won’t 
even go riding in the clockwork gar- 
dens of the Sun King. 

What. then. is . ms purpose? I 
should be.” he says, “a historiogra- 
pher rather than an actor, an eye more . 
thfm a fist.” He is advised: “It can be 
great fun to have an affair with a 
bitch. You ought to try it sometime, 
Saint-Simon. It might even take yean 
mind off the all-absorbing question of 
whether you shouldn’t be toe 13th in- 
stead of the 14th ranking duke of the 
realm.” His friend Savoune tells him 
that he is naive. He knows without 
being told that the romance of Conti 
and Madame la Duchcssc, which 
forms the centerpiece of the memoirs, 
belittles the rest of the court: 

“They made the rest of us feci a bit 
quaint, a bit ridiculous, even, at rimes, 
irrelevant. The most striking thing 
about their passion was that it 
appeared to dignify them.” 


Such passionate dignity is foreign 
to Versadlei, although homosexuality 
and incest are not, while gossip as- 
sumes the proportions of slander. A 
short and thin-lipped Saint-Simon, for 
whom rite only blood is royal blue, 
most scheme and lament His wife is a 
better courtier than he is; she under- 
stands the hydraulics of advantage 
seeking. He merely moons about, a 
snob without any gravity. Every act of 
his ends in a disaster. Of course, he 
will write, and we will be lied to. 

Auchindoss asks us to be as inter- 
ested in Versailles as Saint-Simon 
was. He imagines Madame de Main- 
tenon to have said* “We perish in 
symmenryP His Son King, who eats 
likfr a priest taking communion, is 
“nuuestmal” in every act “The valves 
of the great golden gates of his cour- 
tesy had swung than slowly 
The Sun • King, meanwhile, 
with his counters, as children 
with dolls: See the dutefarafeatej 
the page boy in the Palais-RoyaL 

Versailles, we ought to know, was 
far more interesting than Saint-Simon 
knew. While this catbird gossipe d and 
slandered brilliantly, the politics of 
Europe were revised, irrevocably.. 
There aren’t many politics in “The 
Cat and the King” because Saint- 
Simon didn't understand politics and 

1937 Dali Work 
Sold for £360,000 

Ihurlmd Ptntiwt 

LONDON (UPI) — One oT Salva- 
dor Dali’s best known paintings, “Le 
SommeS,** has been sold for £360^000 
($810,000), a record for a living artist 
and for a Soneafist painting, Chris- 
rie's auction house said. - 

The auction of 28 Surrealist paint- 
ings, Twjnriing ig Dalis and works by 
Pawo Picasso, Pan! Klee, Giorgio de 
Chirico and Leonor Kni, brought a 
total of £1,737,700 'Monday. "Le 
SommeiL.” painted in 1937, was 
bought by Alexander Idas, a New 
Yen and raris art dealer. 

A paintmg by Aognste Renoir, 
“Bagnense Debont,” which shows a 
nude woman bathing. later sold for 
£820,000 ($1,845,000) in a separate 
Christies sale.. That topped the previ- 
ous record for a Renoir of SL609JOOO. 


Bes£$ell< 

The Nm Yorfc Tom 
Tlx. bn is based an itpons Iron 
bacXsfcns duongmi the Uuinl 
hst err act naxMud? unjmnnc. 

FICTION 


1 THE COVENANT, bv him 

KScbeoer .* 

2 BRAIN. bj RobuCaak. .. . 

3 CENTURY. b> Fred Mu 

StcwzR 

4 MASQUERADE, bv Kit WiR 

5 THE COMPANY OF WON 

by Mmj Gordon . 

6 ANSWER AS A MAN. bv T. 

Ctidmefl 

7 THE- KEY TO REBECCA 

KaMM 

8 COME POUR THE WINE 

Crndu Ftteaun .. 

9 THE DELTA DECISION. 

WgbvrSmuh - •••. 

in THE AVIATOR: by ftnesf 
Gann. 

11 FIRESTARTER.by Strobes 

12 RAGE OF ANGELS, by 5 

ftddm 

13 CONGO. by MidurfCddno 
I4f UNFINISHED TALES. 

. JJULT<Aien 

15 THE COLLECTED STORIE-. 

‘ 6UD0RA WELTY.. 

NOMIOTON 

1 COSMOS, by CzdSagm 

2 NEYER-SAY-DCET BOOK 

RidtudSunmoiB 

J WILLIAM E. DONOGH 
COMPLETE MONEY MAP 
GUIDE, by WiOiam E Don. 

- vritblbomzaTaSna 

« MICE GIRLS DO. by Irene 
sari*... - ■ 

5 BEST EVIDENCE, by Dm 

Utan 

6 THE LAST MAFIOSO, by 

-■ Demons 

T ALL YOU NEED TO K 
ABOUT THE IRS. 1981 
HON. by Paul R Sttwsd 
Robert Won! 

> BETTY CROCKER'S IN 
NATIONAL COOK BOOK 
9 NOTHING DOWN, by Ro»> 

ADen 

K THE SKYS THE LIMIT 
- Wqwpfs 

11 YOU CAN NEGOTIATE . 
THING, by Serb Cohen. ... 

12 CRISIS INVESTING, by D. 

Qcey... ; . 

13 CRAIG CLAIBORNFS C* 

MET PIE T, by Crai^ CUi 
wmPfeiveFnmey 

W PAPER MONEY by Aden: 

15 MONEY DYNAMICS FOR 
I980x tv Veoita YjaCopd. 


Bridge 


.ByAl 


’POLITICIANS -and pundits may 
l look back over* a year or a dec- 
ade, attempting to detemune what 
went wrong and who should be sad- 
dled with the blame. Bridge players 
conduct their; post-mortems with a 
shorter focus, trying to detemune 
what went wrong in a match, a session . 
orasingJedeaL 

Since they are interested in avoid- 
ing future errors, they seldom bother 
to discuss winning deals, unless pec- 
to P rov ^ e mate " 

An interesting post-mortem pn the 
diagramed deal was ermdueted m The 
Southern » California Bridge News fay 
David Weiss. A contract that seemed, 
headed for defeat was allowed to suc- 
ceed; and the question was how to al- . 
locate the blame.'.'' 

North-South . had reached .- four 


NORTH - 

- AA82 , - - - 

• 5 -.OJ97.3;- ' • 

WEST . '>■ EAST 

W IF i 

A A 10 85 *076432 

SOUTH (D) 

*Q4, '* 

tfKQM 
■*": ■ 5A9862-- . 
r. *H9 I *■. 

Ndtber side ^vulnerabltL The bW- 
dmg-. ■ ■- ,-V : -. v - 


Sooth 

■■■ 

North 

. East - 

■1^ 

• 14 v 

-VKL 


■3<5 ■,* 

Pios. 


W;. 

Pass 

: i. Pass : 

- ■ 

-- •; 


Westled die chunaodt^aen. 


hearts after West overcs 
and North made a net- 
West led the diamond 
spumous singleton: N. 
senses would lead the q 
es?s first suit unless he 
quick ruff or held the 
ap pe aran ce at the dome. 
the latter possibility. 

Sooth won in dummy 
and led a trump. E ; 
the diamond fd 
took his trump aT > 
diamond three for his c 
West dnhr ruffed, anc 
was now doomed with* 
fense. 

West could have saf 
dub ace; led a spade c , 
last trump. Unfcsrtunate 
was to undajead the 
helped that bis ptutner i 

king, and that he would 
another diamond lear’'' 
won, drew the missir 
made his game, reristi; 
tkaitocbbrtle. 

Two ccnsultams cm*, 
out that East*s play to 
was'foit nnfen u ca. ! 
maid posirion was m*; 
of die tfiamood four ft ■' 
three: sqggesied- an. entr - 
rankin g spade suit, an- 
not haw underfed his c .■ 

. Bttt as Weiss pointec . 
made.Ins t^tribuomi ■ 
He knew from the Wc- 
that South hedd exact 7 
and dxacfly fivediama 
there was no huay to { 
The one and only dhu _ 
could have ducked tl . ' 
fe£d and;ftnmsfied thr : 
.flat time. West 'would , 
trumps, and" would hr *■ 
.mm to make a de^er 
& security anotho- niff 




I 
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Indiana Beats North Carolina, 63-50, for NCAA 

i * * 

New York Times Stroke ^ Isiah Hwmas 9 Leading Hosier Scorer , Is Named Outstanding Player C^r e *** 

utl rr A rvPY nm » V. I — - <J •/ *n- 



By Gordon S. White Jr. 

New York Times Stroke 

PfflLADEU>HIA — For the 
second time in five years, Indian^ 
has won the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association basketball 


era ting room and was be ginning 
recovery, the nine-man committee 
voted unanimously to go ahead 
with the game. Because of this 


championship here. The Hoosiers, ZL™ of T 

sparked by Isiah Thomas, a sopb<> mcenng. the games start was de- 
more Ajj-America point guard, la y ^ seven min utes. 
pulled, away in the second hJfand S' 3 


pulled, away in the second bdUd : ,2 

went on to a 63-50 tr iump h over 14 P° 1 ^ lts with two and a 

North Carofina MonSyXldS *“*- tfnmit ? s to play ‘ ^ 

the fibal of the 43d amiual^SrnS “^re^ve tournament for the 

menL Big Ten champions. En route to 

Thomas finished as the game's 

high scorer with 23 points, and led rr o 17 j_ , 

a 12-4 sport at the beginning of the IOD Umljm XOCtiXS 
second half that broke open a dose 

®TW first time the final was A ™ ^USpeCted 
played in Phfladdphia was 1976. a/* r f • _* 

and an undefeated Indiana team l/T X 7T egUlOt’il ICS 
beat Michigan, 86-68. Returning to „ ° 

the Spectrum before 18,276 specta- VTra , *?* 21 " , “ 5orVi “ 
tons Monday night, Indiana won NEW YORK. — Irregularities re- 
agarn, but did so with a team that J? ted j to handicap ratings are be- 
fml&bed with a 23-9 record for the heved to have occurred among at 


Of Irregularities 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Irregularities re- 
lated to handicap ratings are be- 


iQfjtas of Indiana cntting down foe net after the Hoo- 
featcd North Carofina for foe NCAA basketball title. 


season. Never before had an 
NCAA champion team had so 
many losses; the previous high was 
Marquette’s seven in 1977. 

Delayed Start 

Shortly before the game was to 
be played, the NCAA Basketball 
Committee met to decide whether 
to proceed in view of the assassina- 
tion attempt on President Reagan 
earlier in the day. Following word 
that the President had left the op- 


least three of the foremost U.S. 
offshore racing yachts, prompting 
the removal of two from the U.S. 
team in the forthcoming Admiral’s 
Cup series and the rebooting of 
the recent six-race series in the 
Southern Ocean Racing Confer- 
ence. 

The owners of the two boats 
that have been removed from the 
Admiral’s Cop t eam have denied 
wrongdoing. The two former own- 


The Soccer Scene 


SL vs . UFA — What Lunacy 1 


r Rob Hughes 

w&nal Herald Tribune 

N — On the brink of di- 
players totally from the 
ie^ the North Ahferican 

n^rnr ftame tO hffri] 

when, within hours of 
; 15th season, it agreed 
1/ the same rules as the 

Sdd nation^ affiKarnri to 

international governing 

mighty dose ran thing, 
ionship between the 
1 FIFA had become as 
i that between Wasbing- 
le Kremlin ... and all 
nericans could not agree 
raw the line, 
rest of us, the halfoay 
to govern tbe point at 
-layer can be ruled off- 
L has for years dung to 
nation, which uses a 35- 
drawn from each goal, 
aich no player could be 
Efade. That, and the 
5* insistence on allowing 
stitutkms instead of the 


then does it really matter what 
rules restrict the players? 

1 If U.S. dubs have their backs to 
the financial wall, is there 1 not . a 
nucleus of coaches prepared to 
form an attack-ai-all-cost cartel? 
Sure, that would be phoney in the 
context of world standards and 


eringwidithe ratebook. 

Besides, the threat of outlawing 
any player who sets foot in an ille- 
gal leagbe is. bound to frighten off 
the young and gifted players that 
NASL mnst, if it is to seD the pro 
.game to Americans, compete for. 

I p«nw there to insist that this 
column is not against change Only 
futile change, 'the NASL shoot- 
out system for darting drawn 
games, for example, is viable and 
an acceptable way of infficting 
drama and urging players to try to 
win within, the a Anted 90- minutes. 
It is acceptable because, unHke the 


fashioned winger whose left foot 
was so precise that he could thread 

the ball through the eye of the pro- 
verbial needle. In directing Derby 
County to the English Champion- 
ship, be often appeared to perform 
such minor rmrades. 

Now Hinton is at the hrim of 
the Seattle Sounders. He coached 
that dub to a record 25 victories 
last season. He captured from Eng- 
land (me Alan Hudson, a forward 
of wonderful gifts but often wan- 
ton in his squandiy of tha t Talent. 

Hinton has been busy in the 
close-season, too, traveling to 
Manchester to sign Steve Daley for 
less than a quarter of the £1.4 mil - 


£ wrongdoing. The two former own- 
3 era of the third yacht, who only re- 
cently sdd it, could not be reached 
for comment, but an attorney for 
one of them also denied intended 

irregularities. 

The Louisiana Crude, Acadia 
and Wdliwaw finished first, sec- 

f ood and third, respectively, in the 
Southern circuit In all three cases, 
I the irregularities allegedly involved 
alterations in the vessels’ weight 
between the time of official mea- 
t surement before the Southern 
i Ocean series and the time the fac- 


tion Manchester Gty paid Wolves 
two years ago. "I like buying play- 
ers whose dims are on the floor. 


paid Wi 
buying 


alter the game as it is played cm; 

cnwirramt*. 


and whose families 'want to -come 
to America lather than to face tbe 
dole in the drastic times ahead of 
British soccer ” observes the hon- 
est Hinton. 

With Kevin Band, son of the 
Manchester Gty manag er John 


The implications of the al te grd 
irregularities are the most serious 
in the history of UK ocean racing, 
and reflect the changing nature of 
the sport. Once considered solely a 
leisure pastime for amateurs, it has 
evolved in recent years into a high- 
ly competitive, high-pressured ac- 
tivity dominated by factory teams 
of designers, builders and saflmak- 


Transactions 

BASEBALL 

flmulcnn I ftmw 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES — Sant Brooks Cany 
end Mike Boddkkor, oi Tetter*. and Dallas Wil- 
Harat outfielder, to thslr minor league camp lor 
roaxstonment 

CHICAGO white SOX— Purchased Gres 
Linhnkl, outfielder. from the Philadelphia PtHl- 
Itostor an undbefoxed amount of cash. 

MINNESOTA TWINS— Traded Ken Lor 
■taeaim, c ent er fMder, to the Las Anseles 
Dodbers for Mickey Hatchor. third baseman; 
Kelly Snider, fire* baseman, and Matt Reeves, 
pttdier. 

NEW YORK YANKEES— Optioned Stove Bof- 


ihe final, they beat Maryland by 
35 points, Alabama- Birmingham 
by 1 5 and SL Joseph’s by 32. 

Bui back in December it did not 
appear that Indiana would get this 
far. That’s when the Hoosiers lost 
five of their first 12 games, includ- 
ing a 65-56 loss to the Tar Heels at 
Chapel HiH, N.C, on Dec. 20. 

Grown-Up Team 

On Monday, Indiana was a dif- 
ferent team in skills and defensive 
talents, a team that Bobby Knight, 
the coach, said “has manned more 
than any I have seen." 

Thomas, who has led tbe team 
in scoring all season, made only 
one of seven field-goal attempts in 
the first half. Indiana led. 27-26, at 
intermission, but only because 
Randy Wi liman hit a jumper from 
the left comer at the buzzer. After 
the intermission, however, Thomas 
started quickly, making two spec- 
tacular steals' that he converted 
into baskets. 

“Isiah Thomas’s steals were the 
turning point,” Smith said. 

Thomas said: “In the second 
half we were a lot more patient. I 
shot a little better." 

He shot more than just a little 
better. He not only scored on the 
steals but added two quick baskets 
cm fine lead passes by Jim Thom- 
as. the other Indiana guard. 

Virginia Takes 3d 

Jim Thomas, who went into the 
semifinal game against I /aiimana 
State Saturday early when Isiah 
got into foul trouble, came in early 
again Monday night This time hie 
replaced a forward, Ted Kitchel, 
who had three personal fouls in the 
first four minutes. Jim Thomas, no 
relation to Isiah, is also a sopho- 
more. 

For their play both Saturday 
and Monday. Isiah and Jim Thom- 
as were named to the all-tourna- 


ment team, along with Jeff Lamp 
of Virginia, Al Wood of North Ca- 
rolina and Landon Turner of lndi- 

agjr. Isiah Thomas was named the 
tABrnamem's outstanding player. 

_Earlier Monday night. Lamp 
scored 25 points to lead Virginia to 
a” 78-74 victory over LSU in the 
consolation game for third place. 

Tim Thomas was superb on de- 
fense. that part of the game on 
which Indiana and Knight pride 
themselves. The Hoosiers play a 
man- to- man defense that harries 
the opponent with a sticky persis- 
tence. 

Jim Thomas had the unenviable 
job of entering the game and 
guarding KitcheTs man. Wood. 

"Wood, a 6-Foot-6 senior All- 
America forward, had scored 39 
points in the victory over Virginia, 
a record for a semifinal game. He 
was held to 18 points Monday. 4 
below what he had been averaging 
in this tournament, and it was 


Luzin ski Sold 
To White Sox 

The Assocuaed Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Greg Luz- 
inski, the Philadelphia Phillies' vet- 
eran slugging outfielder, has been 
sold to the Chicago White Sox for 
an undisclosed amount of money 
on Monday, the two dubs an- 
nounced. 

Rumors had been circulating for 
days that Luzmski, 30, would be 
leaving the Phillies because the 
world champions acquired out- 
fidder Gary Matthews from the 
Atlanta Braves in a trade last 
Wednesday. 

Lu zinsk i, the Phillies’ first selec- 
tion in the June, 1968. draft out of 
high school, has been the Phillies 
regular leftfi elder since the 1972 
season. 


mainly because of Jim Thomas’s 
defense. Thomas did this even 
though he is three inches shorter 

than Wood. 

Indiana, despite losing the 6- 
foor-8 Kitchel early in the game, 
took down 33 rebounds to only 27 
for North Carolina. The rebound- 
ing was even in the first half, so the 
Hoosiers' edge on the boards, 
along with Isiah Thomas's play, 
helped them break it open in the 
second half. But this has been the 
pattern for Indiana, which trailed 
LSU by 3 points at intermission in 
the semifinal only to leave the 
Tigers behind with' a 9-poim spun 
at the start or the second half. 

Early Finish 

Another factor that hurt North 
Carolina, was the loss of James 
Worthy. He had to sit down with 
five minutes left in the game be- 
cause he drew his fifth personal 
foul. This ended any chance for a 
comeback by the Tar Heels, who 
depend so much upon their big 


of the game and we've got con- 
trol." 

This was ihe blueprint dia: the 
players followed in this Final 
Four. It worked to perfection and 
to the national title. 

Indiana hit only 37.9 percent of 
its floor shots in the first 20 min- 
utes and was down by 8 points 
midway through the first half. But 
the Hoosiers worked patiently 
back. North Carolina scored only 
10 points in the Iasi 10 minutes of 
the first half against the sticky In- 
diana defense after leading. 16-8. 
After the Hoosiers took ihe lead at 
the half on Wittman’s shot, they 
never trailed. 

Wiitman finished with 16 
points, and Turner had 12 for Indi- 
ana. Perkins was second high 
scorer for North Carolina with 1 1 
points. The others who played for 
Indiana were Rav Tolbert and 
Steve Risley. Tolbert and Risley 
are the only seniors on the learn, so 
Indiana might be back again look- 
ing for the 1982 championship in 
New Orleans. 


depend so much upon then- big 

front line of Worthy, Wood and C'V'J M Ammvt Trtl&G 
Sam Perkins, the freshman center. ^ J±pprOV&b 

“Ours is a game of doing what A 

we want to do the whole game." 


“Ours is a game of doing what 
we want to do the whole game." 
Knight said. “If we can do that, 
our ultimate objective is to break 
down a team over the whole 40 
minutes. If we can stay with our 
defense and pressure the ball and 
stay with our offense and be pa- 
tient. we're going into the last part 

Exhibition Baseball 

Meador's Games 
Baltimore EL Taxas 7 
Boston a Dairen 6 
Now York (AL) A. Los Anodes 4 
Montreal & Kansas City DO Irmlnos 
Pittsburgh 9, Minnesota a 
Clndnntrtl & QUcodo I AL) 3 
Atlonta L Houston 3, 10 Innlnos 
Philadelphia 15, 51-Louls 3 
California L Cleveland 3 
Milwaukee 9. Chicooo <NL) B 
San Dleao 11. Ookland 5 
San Francisco 5 Seattle 5 


Untied Press Iniemottenol 

TORONTO — Nelson Skal- 
bania’s bid for 100 percent owner- 
ship of the Montreal Aloueties was 
unanimously approved Monday 
during a 'telephone conference 
meeting of the nine Canadian 
Football League dubs. 

The sale is subject to receipt by 
the league “of certain covenants 
recommended by CFL commis- 
sioner Jake Gaudaur.” a statement 
released by the CFL head office 
said. 

Although official details were 
never released, it was reported that 
Skalbania paid about S2.S million 
for the Alouettes — a team whose 
attendance sagged by almost 
100.000 in 1980. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA PNFOKlWgHFn 
SEVRESi MODERN VUA, doublo Ev 

sassS'aBr 

ntOCADBOe high dan 120 Run, Sv- 

1«fa Wjqm. high da* 
double Ivina. 2 bedroom*, ol eonv 
forH. Fra. 5,»0 net 281 l£l&. 

awrrzRKLAMD 

ATTKACTIVH.V RJU.Y RjRNBHED 
Iwo-bodoom Rat, Gonna, lor couple 
orfy. May to Octobar. Tek 022/9477 
35avsriagi. 


FURNISHED RHtTALS 

13 tart 69*i SItmI 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

(Continued from Bach Page) 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSmONS 
AVAILABLE 


EMPLOYMENT 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


IMMEDIATELY for private .. . , . 

lira 7,900.000 ml £) Under rider. 5°"* mortm da monde 

net takry lire B,2S5j000 - Both from * ^ Ure ° U 


SC country. Free acconnnoddian in 
dinic. Write Qaica 5ai Lam, Strode 
Ma Venn. 47, 10020 Enmo Di 

Pscetto (Tunt, hay). 

PRODUCTION SECRETARY for TV 
newt bureau. Mat be pafedhr fcrfin- 


do SdWphobooct. Anatordam la 

SECRETAIRE 


guol written/ spoken Fra 
should have Tv and newt 
Send CV in French ad En 
834 Harold Triune, 92! 
Codex, France. 


Bond, also a new recruit, Seattle bad, tint baseman; Brian Rvder and Andy fawn mdcSU, eomfandjly 


Nnr York Gt y. An o uMotxfaigfy fa- MBXD: YOUNG MAH preferably 
nahsd two bukaxn apartiort wifh unrwvty ihidenf, EngEih spotting «*- 
2 «ood During! wind to supervise A f nc<y boys on 


ItUUJUUUa Ul MIC rt,- „,jr . . — * , — ' ” . " -I uim ^rar wm ana qjnq, nmuunuuiy oqi 

nsl Haw - qlmn irt- ni iflw iuV r f — ' ^raised tO 3-0 VICtory OVer the Los McGotnoan. nttctiers. and Juan Esotoo^catctwr. -far 4 to 8 aeanla. a^xad to the 

of three Robstitnes, is m Bne with Angles Aztecs Sunday. More ,TTJi S * ma I 


1 States altoghter. 

Jke Schoolboys 

jqnd. The NASL, sop- 
new, big brothercoKiing 
unSy, trying to make up 
. ties of play, and FIFA, 
> and unwiffii^ to hear 
from the upstart and 
g to suspend the United 
1 all who play there trn- 
hority was adhered to. 

^wffch all the 
rgutnemation of two 
s adopting threatening 
n the playgwmd — is 
tat the NASL is in dire 


of three sobstitnes, is in line with 
tlie American tendency to use huge 


me American tendency to use nugp than 30,000 fans turned up to 
sqnads players^ It is anathema ^nudih. 

to Europe. wMonty recently al- Seattle, it seems, is alive with a 
lowed , two smwtitutes and even young coach willing and able to 


n°w D c gniflg ps . the cost an d idle- talk wastrels into palling out the 
mss of employing reserves m this stops for him. I doubt the fans 
way. Bui perhaps the NASL is there give a damn right now 
worried that its dubs will remain whether die offside line is 35 yards 
rel uctant to use American^ born 350 yards from the goaL Rules, 

players. as always, mean less than atti- 

For all the criticism hoe, there tn des. and the wise man plays 
is room to applaud an NASL within them and creates from 
winner. Alan Hinton was. an old- there. 


talk wastrels into 


out the 


CINCINNATI REDS— Sort Groo MOtfb«ra. 
catcher, to tlwlr minor league camp tor reas- 
m mmxnL 

NEW YORK METS — Sait Tom Dixon and Ed 
Lvrrch. pHdm; Bruce Boctiv. catcher; Brtm 
dies and Ran Oardentilre, mt l eWera. and Mffca 


aops for him. I doubt, the fans 


the NASL is there give a damn right now 


as always, mean less than atti- 
tudes, mid the wise man plays 
within them and creates from 
(here. 


minor leogw comp tor reasstonmeaL 
5TJLOUIS CARDI HALS — Optioned J^t Little. 
Pitcher, to SprfnaftoM of Hie American Anocto- 
Haa 

HOCKEY 

W atton nl KadirLaogn 
HARTFORD whalers— R ecoiled Kevto 
Kemp, defenseman, from Binghamton al itw 
Americmi Hackev Leaatie. 


NHL Closing Out Upside-Down Season 


Avenue and CecVrri PtxTt, this maMhwel 
Wxetmenl afbre 8w fined m N tut Yorfc 
In in man ri e ri r rh le neighbar- 
nood- Ava il able to corporation or qutd- 
fied mfividud on king or dwt term 
leraas. $4000 per main hearing & hot 
vKdor induded Maid iwvics awA^ie. 
Oft Mr* Libby Ewans 212 874 09 OB or 
212 772 2S 42 or 212 (M6A14. 


SEAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 

INTL OFFICE 

SSS FOB m MAfU/GHWBir, 
Beautiful hidi dan m artmenl , 4 ram 
and more. Paris 285 1 1 08. 


unrverjity riudeM, Engfah ipeofcmg at- 
sentid to superviw 4 fe enoge boys an 
aomtarta U e wdt in Graeco. July 1- 
I S. Tofc April 2T from 8 - 9 ojo. or 6 - 
7 pm, 260 52 73 Pimtl 


from 8-9 ojil or6 


D(J DKECTHJK 

For TV DUMBCHAMMSHG 

jy bjfin - Be le drecteur du manchcnds* 

Engfcih, ing dw let rfvenas odivitei tto eirvicB. 1 
ononCB. bL» que= iraitement dee conxnandei 
i la Bax roaxn, contacts one lei cSstributaun , 
N»®y Mropeera, radwebe da irexxba e» 
da produlL oounier, etc 
(ferably Pour I'amieBei do OB havcO do 

long a- nm i era MtofeanMe, nous damandonfc 
boys an - Un riveav d*etoda secondaeai 
July l- (HAVO) 

l or A - « One safide experience o dm evtfr oh ve 


GENERAL POS m O 1)S 
▼AlfTB> 


ACCOUNTANT, OQIMAN, 42, 
comprabenriva experience in ii m r nd 
aidMng. A wm CPA experience 
mob petition os 
CONmOUSor 
AUDIT manage: 

Boot 1535. LRT.. Gr. Cid ienheimer Sir. 
43. 6000 Franfcfurt/M., Genecsiy. 



' QnegiBde m^ terleno e o d min u lr oeira 

- Coonairaance du iraboraenl HJP 
Mubaitoe _ 

- En vue da cprtadx eitarnationaiix, 
une exoeAerto oonrerimmeo de 
Tanglaa a laigue mrnmele, de 
preference, f r a na rise . 

- ExceBente stanodariytogreplaa 
oigkriieat/oufrancaise. 

- Acer environ 25 m. 

la ca i rfkfate devra etro precise, ener- 
nm, prendre du inKMiva et aire ca- 
pable de imtegrer dare une petite 

fq ujpi 

Nous offrora un posJ> RdnoiHuif of 
tan roramero, ansi quo dos avtxUogss 
OWWHh 

Lm ropGACos dovraiO otro a: 

PULSAR TIME EUROPE 

Boite Fatale 7702. 1117 ZL Sdtiphol- 
oasl au tol ep hone r au (0pU4370f1 en 
d o mxxta nt la Direction du Personnel. 


f (be 24 dubs disbanded 
xr. Three other ftan- 
s plucked out of umxo- 
as and dumped thou- 
utiles away. And the 
Oe agreeing to new mzni- 
s for tbe players, floun- 
der a loss of some £30 

his distance; it seems 
to be pdite) that the 
narchy should be jeop- 
s future and spending so 
ngjing hours with FIFA 
ffle. 

Who Cares? 

/hat 1 have seen and 
e offside rale makes 
y little difference. To a 
. may be appealing. To a 
.--"''uke former England in- 
1 fullback Bob McNab, 
1 rale is a ruinous initibi- 

y transfers the available 
- n one guy to the next, 
rd may revd in it, as did 
incts'whh his electric ac- 

in Detroit, but ihe de- 
1 simply not be able to 
pe of energetic overiap- 


pe oi energetic ovenap- 
i that fullbacks and 
5 tbe world over arede- 
a springboard to swift 
acks. 

e fact that soccer is still 
xetender, using grounds 
football, s qu eezes the 
width only about two- 
European soccer pitch. 
< enterp ririn g coaches 
a Bay*s Londoner, Gor- 
eoaiplain that the 35- 

i whai the fans wanL 
e, the opening weekend’s 
what is cleany a desper- 
ig season were short of 
and spectators. Jagp’s 
the Rowdies, kicked off 
25,000 — 6,000 down 
car— andtosL 
he risk of repealing one- 
not also true that tbe 
or boring soccct or bor- 
ing in sport vay often 
hands of tbe coadtes? 

tertammegl Rwt 

ainin g is the nunc of the 
on earth are the import- 
b in the United States 
“ting, inferior European 
io know chiefly hoiw to 
m on space” or, far the 
unili&ied. stifle the flair 
qjpiweni? 

naming is important, 
jonsfti than winning. 


United Frets Imemmunal 

TORONTO — It is tbe upside- 
down season in tl» NHL: the 
<ma Tl stakes seem big. the blunders 
made 790 games agp come home 
to roost, the good teams are easier 
to beat, the tad ones play with the 
frenzy of giant killers, and the 
number 13 is “lucky." 

With rally a handful of games 
remaining, the NHL’s m arat h on 


800-game regular season is bearing matter v 
its dubious fruit — the elimination to work 


of five of the- 21 teams for the 
Stanley Cup playoffs. To be one of , . 

the teams fighting for the last three A Crazy Race 

Of 16 available playoff berths is to For den Sather, coach of the 
see tbe world in reverse order. fast-improving Edmonton Oilers, 

For Gary Green, coach of the life r^ n he as uncertain as the 

spring weather and just as exciting 
.,■■■ 0 as a Stanley Cup finaL 

NxULi standings “It’S a crazy race," be said. “One 
• ■ ■ . 0 day we are in 15th place, the next 

we are 17th. We are in ihe playoffs 
*^ nr>c * w l t Ptv or GA on Monday and out on Tuesday 
Moncton . <5 1 ? « bm 3d 25z and back in on Wednesday. It’s 

tadatoblo - 41 21 14 96 311 2*5 *r 

MTV 37 27 13 W 313 2B . _ c 

Renan 28 3s u 5® at un And the Oilers captain, Lee ro- 

ZJjJ 1 M m m E"^. “If we had a JOO 

Lata So ^^T°T6 im 335 261 record the wbole season, we could 
aw Mrs h iss be fighting for 10th place instead 

cower 2B 30 19 75 27B 284 rtf 16 th.” 

lumttoi 27 35 15 » 310 319 ol * WD -. . . . _ 

Kcdo 22 *4 n as 2M 33B Remember that game m Octo- 

ntow •* 312 30 222 *77 be,- “If we hadn’t Tost those first 

wa lcs co nference two games against Quebec and 

pi*, gp ca Colorado we would have it all 
4IWU 42 29 13 97 3)9 220 locked up now,” FogoHn said. 

SSSwmm For no team is tbe epic endeavor 
Haul 2D 37 it st a: 257 lobe 16th more gruehng and hu- 


Washington Capitals,- the 75th 
game of the season on a balmy 
spring night against the lowly 
Hartford Whalers in Connecticut 
can be a called a struggle between 
champions. 

“Now it's on to another very im- 
portant game,” Green said after 
his team recently defeated the De- 
troit Red Wings. “When yon get 
into the last 10 games, it doesn’t 
matter who you play, you Sim have 
to work for iL Nobody will give 
you two pomls.” 


NHL Standings 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Patrick DtolM 

W L T Ptk OF GA 
NY kNOMton . 45 17 14 Wi 341 2 52 


Edmonton 

Colorado 

WtontPOO 


37 27 13 87 313 285 

HSU 70 306 314 

26 SI 11 46 275 309 

Smrtta Dtvttloa 

44 U W IN 338 411 

1 - 30 32 IS 25 20 303 

3B 30 » 75 278 234 

27 35 15 69 310 319 

22 44 YJ 95 264 330 

9 55 12 30 332 377 


with upstart Edmonton and Wash- 
ington. 

The Leafs have done everything 
backwards this year. They have, 
for example, won more on the road 
than at home. They have made 
trades in reverse fashion. They 
traded Mike Palma teer to tbe Caps 
to get a better defenseman in Rod- 
ert Picard, then dealt Picard away 
to Montreal to get goalie Bunny 
Larocque as a replacement for Pal- 
ma leer. 

They have often played brilliant- 
ly against Philadelphia and the 
New York Islanders only to to lose 
to cellar-dwelling neighbors such 
as the Winnipeg Jets, Oilers and 
Pittsburgh Penguins. , 

After suffering a dispirited loss 
to the Penguins to fall into 17th 
place last week, the Leafs edged 
the Bruins, 3-2, marking their first 
victory over Boston in 13 games 
since 1978. 

Darryl Sittler, captain of the 
Maple Leafs, cautiously ventured 
that the cellar-war made black 
seem white and the lucky seem un- 
lucky. 

"1 guess tbe number 13 is 


EMPLOYMENT 

EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 1 

ACCOUNTANT: 37, pcrtquafified. 

from London until ana yean experi- 
■nca in Ito Ac co un tancy ft ofaai o n, 
mIb o (nation in a European or 
SuidiuMi city. Any postion const 
ored, wfag to loam focal languoga. 
PV»»| Write to Box 39016. wrTiro 
Kingrway, London WC2_ 

MTl operation, Gannon asotiw, 

perionce wmi top WI firm, MbMn- 
guoL Afl Know often. Bos 822. Her- 
M Triune, 92531 Nmily eedaot 
franco. 

US AUUK0MG BBUITIVfrraev 
oncod at Africa; oortradi naQaticftan, 
*a!a, export, dipping. WI nxsxige 
oporaliora. devtoop new bnietew. 
Frendi eadwg Bos B38, Herald Tri-i 
bone, 92521 Nou9y cedmt. frtare. 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

MGHCAU8S 

TELEX OPERATOR 

Fluent French & Engbh for exorfent 
opportunity to w pwvm a wd but io- 
pntoiatiea comounieoSoni itopL Indud- 
ng: tel e x , f b ciim fl i, hat fine, iciteite tar- 
nsnd etc. Dw dKiHengein pndtinn is 
opened to career moriwted manofaout 
30 yuan. Fleas sand handwritten GV. 


VtHY MOnVATHJ HtB6CHMAN, 


p e t hton frijdto with Cdfernio wine 

coaiDonv nTCafibrnia or Ewddb. Bok _ 

92OTt£ua y SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 

PA. EXCHZPJT PRESENTATION, tk&- U30KB*> POK A gWW? Cafl 
in mother tongue, Frandi/EngUi GX Comitanis. Pern 2 25 12 94. 
qucAfieri at CNdTronc^ment todb A 1WOIAKY SECREUBT7 
full or pcrMsne uteition Aina cna. GA G.R- Interim, Porn 225 59 25. 

Bok 831 , Herald Tnbune, 92521 NmB- 

lean. Box 83^T-WoW 
Neidly Cedex, Frmwe. 

PARIS YOUNG LADY PR/PA. 
fraelmcB. free to twit T«l 553 74 27 

SECBETAB1AL ! 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

TBM708B. URGENTLY SHXS 

fior Ameriei Cnmnmi ie r in Peril 
seaiEr/ffiB 
bSnoud Engfch and 
trifaigud En^dv uenrnsi, Frendi, 
no™ tongue Cn g hh . Frandt or Ger-' 


EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHINC POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


1EQMCAL INSTRUCTOR 
BiGUSH LANGUAGE 
SA'JDI ARABIA 

hfigh school certificete or equiralerd <S- 
picoKL 5 yean technical e x perience in 
tA phraes of ind al ii ul etedrania. 
knowledge of Arabic txi advontage. Al 
benefitfa Muting eftwranae, high stiary. 
AVI, 24 roe Lafitte, Para 75009 
or tab 77029 96, 


TROY STATE UMVOtSUY leaking fid 
raid pvt tee faculty. Gradwtie and 
underyoduato pragrami Bvau^xxn 
Ewope. Butinen Admumlration, Pol. 
Saeiice. and Math. Send resume Port- 
fad) 4661, 6200 IMestxidrti/Genn. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

NANNY-UOHT HOUS«EB>ER. Situa- 
tion awstoble in Wiaiieiyton. D.C 3 
seed dddran. Apmtment attached to 
house with Unset, awn artrance. 
Goad salary. To be m ember of the 
fisniy. References required, Mr. & 
Mn. EdUn, 1720 Wrinmn Am. 
NW, WajbxigJ an, D^. 20016 USA. 


DOMESTIC 
POSmONS WANTED 

37-YEAR CAD trained reBabie naraw. 
ha* nursed babi es from binh upward*, 
from now. Fry Coradtam*, 7 High 
am^AUenhot, Hants, UK. Tek 0252 

B«3USH NAfNES & Mather*’ Helps i 
free now. Nadi Agency, 77 Grand Pa- ' 
rode. Brighton. UC Tek 682 666. 

AMBOCAN BABYSITTER avoArble. 
Mature, experienced. Paris 380 1 5 94. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


5MP YOUR CAR TO * ROM UiA. 
VIA ANTWBF AND SAVE Free ho- 
teL Reguim *cAng*,JFK7 McGuire Air- 
portdESvery. AMfcSCO. KrUmrtroat 


AUTOS TAX FREE 

7AK FREE CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Svras feence plates. 

BAMPY MOTORS HC 
1290 Genera-Vanoht. 87 route Suese 
TeL 022/55 -M O. Tda 38279 
3KT Berne, Sulpenroin 23 
Tel: 031/45 10 45. Tobr: 33850. 


TAX mB CARS 

Largest Inventory in EurpOS. 
European Ja p anes e and American cars. 
All brand new, aha US. spec. Same 
day defivery and tronsil registration. 
P.C.T. exp o rt Internahon a l 
604, BredcAoen - 2060 h'eriaem- 
Antwerp-Belghjm. Tot 031 /4AJ50.1 5 or 
463031 or 4670.91. Tlx 35546 

TRAMSCO 

TAX FUE CABS 
LARGEST SIOOC IN BOOK 
Send for free catalog & slock 6tti 95 
Noarderiaan, 2030 Arawerp. Belgium. 
TeL 031-426240. Ul- 35207 TFANS-B. 

UEXED5S SCO SBL, LmAorghni 
Couraadi S/T981, i«w m-OoA Swiss. 
T* 031-580741, ffco 33802 CH 


BAGGAGE SHIPPING 

CONTReX.- m. 28 1 18 61 PARS. 
(Near OPERA), Air A Sea to ad coun- 
tries. Economy rates. Abo moving. 


SERVICES 

TEQNCAl INIBPRETESS m French. 
Engfeh. Arabic. Spcnsh, Geraxm. Jap- 
anese. EraBent referanoK m industry. 
MAT. 3 VOo Poirier 75015 Paris. Teh 
566 69 33 The 200 SOI. 

PR/ INIE2raEtS £ TOURISM GUB1E. 
Enghh/French. Piets 562 05 87. 

TOP T0U5ST GU53G for vtfts in Park, 
let 75866 13. 

MTL F3 £ TOWtST GURG to cetist 
you Ptsis & airports. 527 90 95. 

PARIS EXPEtBiCED ATTRACTIVE in- 
torpr etm, 4 l anguages. 63 3 91 B8. 

BUSINESS BYTSykeibc aid tourism 
guide. Paris 774 75 65. 

FR/G82L BODAY. SSngud, (rovekng 
as ti start. Paris 527 01 ^3, 


man, shorthand dmir ab le. Apply in per- 
son, 105 ter rue 5L Lomu, tab Mh. 

• Tet 293 50 QZ 



^Aj^ r Bd^ 31F39: LEGAL SERVICES 

1RANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur, 75H6 NO MORE VISAS. Brropeai repre- 


Dtetstin 
NIERNATIONAL 
SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 

TUESDAYS 

hi fce MT acetified S edlo w . 


oi onafflQBi 

Oudfied per so n* ire invited la enrfy 
by senmng a resume ourfning quaifica- 
tiore and experinne* dong with a re- 
cent cl i ow ae^ h ad 3 r ef erence* toe 

tL_ II. * * - - Jm 

■IW I WHUI t wee i > IIIIWIIUIMNM 

ScMe LV, Hoh nh rooh 20, 2000 


A u pfi m tibns dwuld be received 
by April 20th. 


Paris. Teli 500 03 06. Madrid 411 1961 
Antwerp 33 99 B5i Came* 39 43 44. 
FSAMCRJRT/MAR4-W. GCRJAANY. 
H tserraam GmbH, Teb 0611448071. 
Pick-up dt over Europe * ro/roehips. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TAX HS CARS 
AIL MARES - ALL MOOB5 
European aid worid v ridn doEvery. 

Insurance - Shipment 
Open Monday throodi Saturday. 
Caller write for FRfcE catciog. 

SHIPS1DE 

SH1PSIDE BUILDING 
P-O.B. 7568, AMSIB33AM AHPOYT-C 
Phone HB 152833 - Telex 12568 


tentative Crate Ha few office pro- 
vides you with worldwide acc ep ted 
travel doc um ent*. Write Babadono & 
Conti, 54/B Via Veneto, 00187 Rome. 

IMMKSSAnON TO USA. Attorney 
Richard S. Goldstein will be al Bruash 
IPte n from Apr. 4 to 12 for vna con- 
sultations. Ca« or write; 63 WcA Si, 
N.Y.C 10005. Tet 212-9254530. 

US EMMSGCATTON & VGA MATTERS. 
Law Office Edwad 5 Gudean, P.G, 
43 Dover Street, London W1X 3RD, 
Telex 261507. Tofc 01 493 0352. 

OS. IMMIGRATION VISAS. Tahir. 20. 
4lh Hear, Zurich. Write US Lawyer 
Demon Sdke, 1 Biscoyn 0 Tower. Mi- 
an, H. 33131. TeL 305643-9600. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 

BJROPE - N.Y. fm. 815; Bound Trip 
Frv 1A3Q. US 225 1 2 39 Pai*. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ' ESCORTS & GUIDES ~ ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES 


lucky,” he said. 
After stniEzI 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Kerris Ohrtrten 

W -L T Pto. OF CA 
43 29 13 *7 3» MB 


Lm Anon lea 
PWsborgh 


Mtonb 

Quebec 

TorontD. 

s-cltoebed dtvMoe twe 


39 3S 17 70 - 2H 330 

20 » 18 St 2K 357 

19 41 16 54 24D 223 

Adorn DlvMoa 

38 1* 20 M 317 237 

36 28 13 SS 307 243 

33 27 17 D 276 2S2 


29 38 17 75 298 383 
27 37 H 67 311 358 


PMIodcMilaflLNY RantereD > 

Boston % Buffalo 2 (McNat) (37). Kasper Oil; 
PJosassw (541. Von Bsrame*r (17)1. 

NHLCOMPILGD STANDINGS 
(Top M moke ptorufte) 

W L T Pt4. OF OA 
Istmden 45 17 14 U4 341 292 

r-SLUMIf 4* 16 16 VM 3H SSI 

x-Momrera £ 22 13 97 219 221 

x-LOSAMttol 42 23 12 96 Jrl 276 

x-FhllodeWia 41 25 14 96 311 2« 

X-BottoJo A It ■ N 3T7 237 

rtJ&Ot an 37 27 13 17 313 295 

J, imion 36 a n as 307 263 

x^N n n M e ta 33 27 17 *1 276 2S2 

x-ottamo x 33 is 7s mm 

fwQimboc 20 X 17 75 298 303 

■•Vancouver 31 W » 75 V* 2M 

pjtbawrrti 29 35 12 70 W 3» 

uvemni’ S 35 M 70 306 314 

Edmonton 37 35 15 49 3H) 319 

Toronto 27 37 13 <7 311 » 


NHL Leaders 

(Ttxwob Sender) 


MtortUoonn 

Hsrltord 


24 35 10 66 *275 309 
20 Jf IS 50 282 397. 

a 44 ii ss 7*e an 
a 6i it si 2 a an 

f 55 a X 232 377 


of 16th.” After struggling through a two- 

Resnembec that game in Octo- y ear ^“8 feuds between plav- 
ber. “If we hadn’t lost those firet “* nianagement, three coach- 
two games against Quebec and “8 chan S es - defense that 

Colorado we would have it all 

locked up now ” FogoHn said. i y HL i the Leafs acknowledge that 

b trZf‘,S£, imp ° si ' 

Ma^te^afs.^whofle hodcey past ia “SfiSSS'/JSSSjEft^ dl B 

h* “ **“* position,” Sittler said. 
Leafs hover in 16th place, at war the stkt of the season, I 

thought we'd be op there among 
NHL Leaders the top teams. We’ve had some 
,i trouble. But right now, we’re des- 

aa £ B * ) A n perate for wins. Maybe we can sal- 
Grotzky.Edm ss un 155 vage something if we just make the 

DIMM. LA it n m p layoffs, - 

NHaanrCala 44 77 121 ^ J 

bonw.nyi m SI 119 

=& : l s NBA Playoffs 

RlcnanliOue 50 51 IDT . »/ JJ 

PJtaStaV/Ou* 36 AS T01 FIRST SOUND 

Tromer.NYl 31 70 101 raactof3) 

Midatotoa. Ens 42 . a KM Ent 

Saaen.Hart am VO new York n. CUods 

Feriertox, Sn_ 28 72 WO March J1 — adamant N.Y 

Arail 3 — K.Y. at Chfeme - 

__ _ _ A- April 5 — CNBUdRY. 

NRA liiadftrs NdhRMtavLliriim 

LttlU ' 5r ° March 31 - Indhew ert Philadelphia 

Rnal AarU3 — Philadelphia ot I ndtono 

-a to ft nho*p x-AkII 5— Indiana at Philadelphia 
DMtlav.Utah 30 9096332452307 Wen 

Maian*. Hou 00 006609222227J Ln Anflctesra.ttoiHtaa 

Ganrt-SA SZ 059 5122221 Z7J AprU 1 — Houston al LnAnaeles 

Abriut- Jabber. LA N April 3— Los Anodes at Houston 

Thomson/Den 77 736 4891H72U x-Aaril 5— Houston at Lae Armeies 

BMMHO.KC 71 7103171767246 Porttaul we. Kauas CB» 

Ervtnp.Phd EZ 7966222014246 April I— Kansas Oly al PortXjnd 

uudipL at 32 0533022012245 April l—Pantond at Kanueatv 

F roe, OS ■ 35 5165301565241 x-Anrii 5— Kansas CRv at ParttaMi 

Frtiritrti.Dft> n 768 3KI 1929 23JI ricmcaurv 
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NBA Leaders 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVSIYWHERE, U.S.A. 
BCORTSBIVKS, 

EVBEYW9BE TOU OO. AMBUCAI 

• 212-359-6273 
212-961 1945/4612421 

’"CA^S - ' 

ESCORT SKV1CE 
IN NEW YORK 
TO: 212-737 3291. 
CACHET U.S. A. 

escort sareiGE 

NEW TOOK 212-242^)838 or 
213474-1310 

MlAMLR0mA.30S-A2S.1722 
FT. LAJUGSDALE. RA. 305J?62^477 


• CONTACTAMIBtNAllONALrt 
Escort ServicB in Europw 
GEBMANYi 06103-36122 


LONDON 


Coiogm -Boon . puee^htarf- Portman Escort Agency 


SWIRBRAIO: 0049-6101-86122 , 
Zurich - BmI -I nna- Beam - 


0049-6103-86123 I 


BRNAMfc 01-620 79*9 

NOW A1SO M LONDON. 

arm ek capitals 

Tub Oenaiy 06103-86122 


Dart lev. Utah 
Malone, Hou 
GervbvSA 

Abdut-JabMr.LA 

T imrtiwon.De" 

aMtoncuKC 

ervtnu.«« 

MltchriL <P* 
pro*. G5 
EitoKNcDea 


Ofitor mja- alias 
trwfldWe am nquen. 


LONDON 


BH.GRAV1A 

ESCORT SBtVXZTCU 736 5S77 


MIBlNAnGNAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

ANDR0M0TKM6 
N.Y.-U5A 
Trawl aiywfwre with 
umeangixa eaopi t fc 
Motor Ciudri Canb AcomJwL 
212-765-7896 ur 7M-TM. 
330 W. 56* SL. N.YvRT. 10019. 

I.j. , ,, -l', , I rt — — — -I— J 

■iifiiWM cmc urn nmTMOtg 


REGENCY -USA 


WOBSWSE MUUUMOUAL 
ESCORT SBtVKC 

h6W YORK CITY 

TeL 21 2-838-8027 

4 212253-1864. 

By reunrotion only. 


U9NDCN - OC5EA OK Enut Ser- 
vice, 51 Bea u rfioiep Place, landon 
™ let 01 584 6513/2749, 4-12 pm. 


A7 Odtain StoueL 
tAwtonWI 

TR: 486 3724 or 486 1 1 58 


ZURICH 

Moniq u u Ectcrt and Qakfe Service 
MALE AfC fSklALE 

Tab 01/361 9000 


ARISTOCA15 

Escort Service 
LONDON 43 7 4741/ 2 
12 noon - nuLtigld 


LONDON 
ESCORT AGENCY 

Tet 231 1158 a 231 8818 

CLASSICS 

LONDON E5G0XT 5KV1G 
Tdt 794 521 8, 4312784. 

AMSTERDAM 

BUW2N ESCORT SBIV1CE 
n*>iu:B52259- 186164 

AMST9DAM 

ESCORT GUB3E S81VKE 
Tub 247731. 


LONDON TOWN 

Escort & Guide Servin 751 7132. 

GENEVA - JADE 

Escort Servira - Tel 022/31 9509. 


ESC CAPITALS - ESCORT SERVICE 
Gurraaiy (0) 78S1-5719 


LONDON Mto Teh 01-628 7969 
Omega Ewori Serviea. 

ZUMCrt - Tub 0049-6103-82043. 

Oixsga Escort Service/ Germany. 
MMAMJBU ESCOST SSV1CE iw*- 
tiBngud. Tel: London 730 1 B4LL 
IONDON PESCNAL Guide Services. 

Phone: 01-2299925 10om-9pm. 
LOWON ANGcLA Ewori Seroee. Tel: 
01 4357051 

LONDON DB8!E Escort Service, tofc 
01 5® 0451. 

BKITA DANBH GUIDE 5 language*. 
London 730 1961. 


LONDON StBO Escort Service. Tot 01 

| B4GUSH ESCORT SBVICE Heathrow 352 1354. 

& tendon Arera. 1*01754 6281. VBtOMSUc SCMT EStVKE. Teh 

262 6614 (Landonj From 3 pm - 11 pm. 

ROME EUROPE Escort £ Guide Ser- BJSAEETH ESCCET SETV1CE London, 
ma. Tet 06/5892604 - 589 1146 10 1*883 06^ 

an.- 10pm- SfAMCA Escort Senn*. Tel: 

MIAMI, FT. UtUBBfflAtg, HOHDA: 3S2 3667. 

Aab Pie Escort Service, fri: (305) 94? WASHINGTON DC MTL Escort 5er- 
9421 5 491 3056. v«. Tel: 7DSA9MQH eftor 6 pm. 

AM5TBBMM APOUO feast Serviea. NEW rO£K ESCCCT SEfiVO. TeL 
76 ApoBoboi. AmteriJora fO] 20- 212-6ZWJ133 or 212-62M636. 

7^1 76- NEW YORK OTT: Sendee. 

LONDON CONTACT Service. 212-83M1Q. 

Tefc. 01-402 4300; 01 -402 40080801- ^ - 

402 0282. A MSTB UAJ&Jcc 5a =oort Servur. 

■ rune* peQrvsrr CTWITF ilmjnlmn 222735 Buiten Wisriiwerab oat. 3 - & 

S^rSLanL^^TftOlTO HOUAM>. ESCORT Af®GUD2 Scr- 
4699WlS5^ Tet 020 S34M3/43673C. 

HEATHROW ESCOST SBMCE. Tel, B g*™fc l A!g e Escnr1 S,rvKe - 
0452 23146. 12 an - 12 pm. PSc»w267 45 29 

VB8IA - HARMONY Escort Service. 

TeL 63 87 05 or 02244/2418. SHVlCETel.C1242 03-.apm.12pm. 

VBMA - MlOfiE ESCORT Service. D^D02F= BASONS .B4HJSH 


Tel: S7 47 64. I 

B8UJN OTY ESCORT Service ■ Tel, I 
(030)874999. 

RAMCRJST - WESBADBI - MASS 

SHIRLEY Escort Service 061 1 »2S272&. 
HAMBURG ESCORT S3VKE. TeL: 
04045 6501. 

MJBSPBORF ESCORT SSVtCE. Tat , 
0211-492605. 


DLK5HD02P: BAHCN3S B4GUSH 
Escort Setwas. Trt 021 ■ - 3S 31 41. 
HUMCRST - MANIA Ausfran Ekc. 1 
Swvttt.TefeSS Mt 

CHANTBJf ESCCET SBPflCE. Lon.' 
don 2 i\ UsSc'231 8818. 

LONDON KKimVE Se.-v.co 

TeL 2623125. 

LOhSWW JACQvcLIKE Service. 
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Observer 


The True Horror 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — This began as 
an amiable, tongue-in-cheek 
piece about the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s decision to bring bade the 
battleship, but a friend burst into 
the room. Somebody had shot at 
the president. The bulletins tum- 
bled out of him: The president’s 
press secretary shot in the head. 


Secret Service 

agent shot. W 

Despite so 

many years of it, HHr jfe- *] 

the responses H7** -J 

were precisely the B Jet ■ W 

same as always. «£■.** . 

Incredulity. Then 
a wave of horror 
and revulsion. 

The involuntary Baker 

groan: *'My 

God.” Then the dash for the televi- 
sion SCL 

• * * 

Across the country, the whole 
nntirm was r unning through the 
same reflexive responses. Millions 
and mfllionq and milli ons of peo- 
ple so diverse that no leader can 
induce them to make three consec- 
utive notes in harmony, but a sin- 
gle gunman could instantly orches- 
trate a national gavotte of incredu- 
lity, horror and revulsion ending in 
a continental town meeting before 
the television screen. 

Fortunately, the president had 
not been hit Naturally, the first 
bulletins from Dallas in 1963 came 
to mind. “Shots were fired near the 
president's car,” they said. No in- 
dication that President Kennedy 
had been hit, though he had been. 

The another bulletin: First bul- 
letin in error. Bullet lodged in 
President Reagan's lung. Surgery 
imminent. Vice President Bush re- 
called to Washington from Tern. 
Cabinet officers assembling at the 
White House. A glimpse of Mrs. 
Reagan running into the hospital 
emergency room. 

* * * 

Something must be said about 

all this, but nothing r emains to be 
said that has not been said before 
over and over. Everyone is tired of 
ragings against the easy availabili- 
ty of landguns. That's the tired 
old liberal response every time, 
and Congress is as tired of having 
to ignore it as the pistol lobby is 
tired of having to explain that guns 
don’t kill people, people kill peo- 
ple. 


Anyhow, what seme does it 
make any more? There are so 
many pistols ouL there, millions 
and milli ons of them. An acquain- 
tance of mine died not long ago at 
the hands of a burglar who hap- 
pened to have one as be went 
about his work. I went to attend 
the funeral and before I got back 
John Lennon died at the hands of 
an autograph seeker who hap- 1 
pened to We a pistol. 

On each occasion I heard the 
news with incredulity, followed by 
a wave of horror and revulsion and 
an involuntary groan of “My 
God.” 

Over the years I have uttered 
that “My God" for John Kennedy 
at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, for 
his brother Robert at 7 a.m. on a 
beautiful June morning, for Mar- 
tin Luther King in a windy spring 
night, for my friend just before 
bedtime in the Christmas season, 
for Ronald Reagan in the middle 
of a rainy afternoon with an ami- 
able, tongue-in-cheek piece about 
battleships in the typewriter. 

Almost always, however, as hap- 
pened again when the first bulletin 
about President Reagan was an- 
nounced, what instinctively em- 
erged was “My God.” These were 
the words — “My God” — which 
the co-pilot of the Enola Gay en- 
tered in his diary when he looked 
back on the first atomic bomb ex- 
ploding on Hiroshima. 


What they express. 1 suppose, is 
a sense of something happening 
that is too horrible for a man 
grasp. In the case of our increas- 
ingly commonplace American 
shootings, this horror transcends 
the violence committed upon the 
dead and wounded. It is the de- 
struction of the fragile civility of 
American society that causes the 
shudders. 

The true horror is the constantly 
mounting evidence that our efforts 
to govern our relationships with 
each other civilly through dis- 
course, accommodation and peace- 
able democratic persuasion can be 
destroyed in an instant by the 
whim of a gunslinger and the aw- 
ful implication that, finally, our 
destiny is at the mercy of maniacs. 

So there will be no amiable, 
tongue-in-cheek discussion of bat- 
tleships today. That would be civil 
discourse, which is out erf place 
while we still lie in shock under the 
power of the gun. 

New York Times Soviet 


Financial Adviser 

Linda Beitramini Is One of the Tough Ne w Breed 
Helping Wealthy Foreigners Invest in the U.S L 



By Ann Crittenden 

New York Times Sorter 

N EW YORK — Those who think conven- 
tionally migh t migtflitii her for a glamo- 
rous European sophisticate, which she is, or 
the financial adviser of a fashion business, 
which she is. 

But few would guess that Linda Beitrami- 
ni, a worldly resident of Brazil, Britain and 
Switzerland, is also one of the toughest and 
sharpest of a new breed of financiers in the 
city: the secretive cache that helps wealthy 
foreigners find ways of investing their money 
in the United States. 

While her name is not well known outside 
a tight circle of investment advisers and for- 
eign investors, she was identified recently as 
the architect of the S8-milhon sale of Henri 
Bendd to a Swiss group and the accompany- 
ing lease of Benders 57th Street store to 
other Swiss investors. 

From a glance at her chauff cured 
Mercedes, her Fendi furs and her East Side 
town house, it is not readily apparent that 
the 34-year-old Mrs. Beitramini has run not 
one, but two multimillion-dollax businesses. 

Her first was a commodity trading concern 
based in Geneva that she founded when in 
her mid-20s, and built into a SlO-million op- 
eration with 26 employees in six countries. 
She closed that company four years ago, 
however, to join her husband, a Swiss psychi- 
atrist, in New York. 

Among other things, in that earlier incar- 
nation she sold grain and other commodities 
all over Africa, including Idi Amin’s Uganda, 
and traveled in and out of wartime Beirut 
disguised as an Arab. 

Hoes and Faberge Eggs 

She says she once filled a Ugandan order 
for 10,000 hand hoes by buying the type of 
hoe needed in Britain, carrying it in her Guc- 
ci bag on a flight to Brazil, having 10,000 
hoes made there, and shipping them to Kam- 
pala at a dollar each under the British price. 

At the other end of the African consumer 
spectrum, she delivered two Faberge eggs for 
Emperor Jean Bedel Bokassa of the then 
Central African Empire, who has since been 
deposed. “For Bokassa," she said, “the 
markup was 200 percent” 

Over a recent $125 lunch at La Cote 
Basque, where she dines almost every day, 
Mrs. Beitramini made her work seem as casu- 
al as buying a Saint Laurent 
“I always look for the holes," she ex- 
plained with languid confidence. “The big 
grain companies didn’t find it worth their 
time to cultivate 2^00- to 10,000-ton sales to 
the smaller African states, so I filled the 

In New York, the gap she has spotted is 
the customized servicing of individual for- 


eign investors, who still see the United States 
as the place where the last capitalist will die^ 

“She’s a private investment banker,” said 
Patrick Kealey, president of Wood Macken- 
zie & Co. Inc., the English investment bank, 
in New York. “She deals with the ‘working 
jet set’ — individuals of substantial means 
who, by and large, want fixed assets. It’s a 
niche not filled by commercial banks, which 
can’t get into direct investments, or invest- 
ment banks, which aren’t that familiar with 
real estate.” 

MnWHii pwl Managing 

■ At the moment, Mrs. Beitramini says she is- 
manag i ng about $50 million, in five lan- 
guages, for a clientele of South Americans, 
British, Swiss, French, Italians and the UJL 
subsidiary of one of the biggest construction 
companies in Brazil, Gomes de Almeida, 
Fernandez SLA^ of which she is executive 
vice president. 

About $30 milli on of the funds have been 
invested, two-thirds of it in Manhattan. Most 
of the money has gone into real estate. When 
asked what her criteria were for property in- 
vestments in New York, Mrs. Beitramini, 
who also was recently appointed a director of 
the First Women’s Bank, promptly replied, 
“prime, prime, prime.” 

Her b^-knerwn, although not her biggest, 
transaction was the recent $8-miIlion sale of 
Henri BcndeU the prestigious Manhattan 
women’s store, to a group of Swiss investors 
and the simultaneous lease of the building to 
another Swiss-based group. 

According to Geraldine Stutz, Benders 
m an a g ing partner who became a 30-percent 
owner as a result of the deal. Mis. Beitramini 
was responsible for the unconventional 
transaction and ramr up with the p rofitable 
idea of leasing five floors of the building to 
wholesale fashion and fragrance manufactur- 
ers, a market that will be opened late this 
spring. 

At the same time, Bendd’s, reduced to five 
floors from 10, lost only the bridal shop and 
its spacious dressing rooms (“they were like 
ballrooms,” Mrs. Beitramini said) and has 
seen its volume climb by more than 25 per- 
cent in the last six months. 

“She is a brilliant conceptualist,” Mis. 
Stutz said. “She sees the creative possibilities 
in an investment faster than anyone I’ve ever 
worked with." 

Mrs. Beitramini cannot be persuaded to 
talk in detail about any of her other deals, 
except to say that they are almost always in 
cash, and that she never invests in public 
companies. 

The confidentiality she can promise ha 
clients, she said, is one of her major competi- 
tive advantages. 

“You most appreciate the fact that these 
are prominent people,” she said, “and h 
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Bate ammn. th. Nwr Yo* Itoi 

Financier Behramini 


would not lode too good if their governments 
knew that they were putting some of then- 
wealth in the United States.” 

Currently Mrs. Beitramini is intrigued 
with the possibility of structuring joint in- 
vestments by foreign and U.S. investors, 
combining the foreigners’ desire for long- 
term capital gains and the Americans’ inter- 
est in tax shelters. 

She is in the process of trying to set up 
three investment funds, one fra- some individ- 
uals in Paris who want holdings in mature, 
higji-technology companies; one fra Ameri- 
cans who are interested in real estate tax 
shelters, and one for both types of clients. 

Mrs. Beitramini was bran in Britain to a 
British mother and a Brazilian father, raised 
in Brazil and educated in Britain, France and 
Switzerland. At the University of Geneva she 
was a classmate of Diane, von Fursteoberg. 

She acquired modi of her ease and famil- 
iarity with international finance from her fa- 
ther, who was a .representative of British 
arms manufacturers in BraziL She to 
be coolly indifferent to the notion that there 
is anything unusual about a woman wheeling 
and d ealing in the most traditionally mascu- 
line fields, all die virile presiding over an en- 
tourage of servants, five assistants and a 2- 
year-old son. 

“I never think about that,” she said. “If 
you think you're a woman in a man’s world, 
you’re dead,” riie said. 

She added, however, that it was sometimes 
easier to trade in Africa than to woric in more 
cosmopolitan circles. “In Africa people may . 
be rude or harder to see at first, but then you 


can develop a solid business relation 
Switzerland, they can be so civilized a 
rious. and then never call you again.” 


Prince Cbarics, heir to the British 
throne, was delayed briefly upon 
arrival in Wellington, New Zea- 
land.- while quarantine officers 
fumigated bis plane as a precau- 
tion against possible introduction 
of foot and mouth disease, which 
has been reported in Britain. Well- 
ington is the prince's first stop on 
a 13-day tour of New Zealand. -He 
is on a five-week official tour 
which will take him to Australia, 
Venezuela and the United States. 
After a 10-minute delay upon ar- 
rival, Prince Charles vtps whisked 
away to his first engagement at the 
city’s main cricket ground, where 
11,000 school children waited. 
Meanwhile, Lady Diema Spencer, 
who wept at her parting from 
Prince Charles when he lot Sun- 
day for the world tour, will have a 
busy schedule in the days ahead, 
Buckingham Palace said. . . . 
Buckingham Palace disclosed that 
Prince Charles will be married in 
Royal Navy full dress uniform and 
will have not one best man but two 
princely “supporters” The best 
man's duties will be shared by the 
prince’s brothers. Prince Andrew 
and Prince Edward. Andrew, 21, 
will cany the wedding ring. . . . 
A prelate who has publicly criti- 
cized both the roval family and 
Margaret Thatchers Conservative 
government was named bishop of 
London, regarded as the third 
highest post in the nnirrh of Eng- 
land. He is the Rt Rev. Graham 
Leonard, a 59-ycar-old religious 
conservative and social activist 
who has been serving as bishop of 
’ Truro. He will succeed the Rl 
R ev. Gerald EHsob, who retires 
next month. 

* * * 

Enrico Marias, French composer 
and singer, has been honored in 
New Yoric fra giving the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fond the copyright to one 
of his 9ongs so the royalties can 
help children around the world. 
The song, already a hit, is 
“Malheur a cdui qm blesse un en- 
fant” — Bad Luck to Him_.Who 
Hurts a Child — with music by 
Macias and words by Jacques Dq- 
raamy. It has been recorded in 
New York and Paris. French UN 
Ambassador Jacques Leprette 
stood by as Taizi Vhtachi of Sri 
i jmira the fund’s executive direc- 
tor for external relations, present- 
ed Marias a framed citation -at a 
reception. 

* * * 

Lauren Bacall took her curtain 
calls at the Broadway opening of 
her hew musical, “Woman of the 
Year,” wearing a light bine terry 


doth ba throbs 
with a towel 
curtain fell, 
Gaaidteohad 

water over he 
the show. She 
doth bit every 
show runs. F< 
party, Bacall ! 
ford Plaza H 
slinky black sequin- 
Halston evening gown, 
hair was still a bit damp. 
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Television 
Lear has atta 
. Falwell and his Moral M 
offering “simplistic sol 
our most complex prob 
said the real problem in 
States is an obsession * 

profits. “The single mas 
five societal disease of 
and the single 
the decline of pu 
ethics — is American U&& 
fixation with what has|~L 
known as the bottom lii?“ 
said at Northeastern Uni W: 
Boston after accepting 
fra defending First An* - 
liberties. “In industry, go 1 , 
or academia, leadership 
where seems all too reacG?. 
the future short for a mows 
success,” said the produce*- . * 
in the Family” ana other si’t ; 
cited the race for TV audae,;- 
in g^ as an example. “No5a^ 
take a chance with an oriseF 
innovative idea,” he said. m 


Chicago Mayor Jane B; 
have started a mini-trend 
decided to live part-time i 
crime public housing proj 
the Rev. Dr. Buck Jones i 
candidates for mayor of 
to promise to move into a 
Sl Louis project if electe 
said of the project: “Shoo 
an everyday affair. Most 
have code violations - 
plumbing, broken winder 
screens, inadequate heat 
water, piles of garbage at 
insects and rodents aboun 
ther Democrat Vincent S 
nor Republican Jerry War 
accepted Jones* invitation. 


Quote — Bill Rafferty off 
“Real People,” explaining 
Davidson at a taping that-ff" 
the-road life was less glp’fr- 
than non-show-business pcP “ 
lieve, said; “People think ri 
fast cars and fast women, /’ll; 
it's just fast food.** m :' 

— SAMUEL Jl , 



ANNOUNCEMENTS HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Thu mogif k art 

STELLA SOLARIS 

Hie yacht-ifee 

STELLA OCEAN IS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHAy i 


BT. Am MIL tak dmr Fn « iky an 
ntt Eaffio/chompagno, ombianoe, dl PX to 
American! w le w . Moreno) Bar, 3 < 

Insane de h Gale, fiork 14th. Open T4 


HOMO law? - hawing p robl e m !? 

SOS HELPcriiifrine In b>gfck 3 pmL- 
1 1 pjn. Tet Park 723 80 80. 

AVOD A TAX ROBIEMUee Mdnel 
Nebon&Go. Burinem Servian 


•la morns* club van. hdw 

f pc *yl,d™. fiholo, "Q tare., Kid* & 
teem faeunfl. Voa*or» jfrdcw ie» 
doroL 'l40 Aw. de to Kepobfc», 
91230 Montanan CO lam. Parid- Tefc 
903 5000/940 2336. 


3-4-7 DAY CRUISES 

The best of Ihe Greek blends, Egypt, 
broei, Cyprat ami Turitey. Every Kfctv 
ctoy and Friday from Proem. Fbonae 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


MOVING 


ri Friday from firaem. Iben 

1 your nanl agent or SUN Ut» 

2 Kar. Saviav, Athene 



REAL ESTATE 
FORSAJLE 


nsM Esm 


AVENUE FOCH 

4 roans, 160 iqjii Living- Owing. 2 
bedroom 17 iqA. 2 bathroom an ave- 
nue. Equipped kitchen aid office. 
DmringuTel 704 58 73 (II an-6 pm). 


Foreign Conpaiy Selh 

AVE. GEORGE V 

BriUng of ev ee m iond dan. 
deceptio n + 2 bedroom, 2 bads, 
drmang. MokTi room. 2 parianm. 
Tel H9 23 01 . 9 AM - NOOK 


REAL ESTATE 
. FORSALE 


PAMS ft SUBURBS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE- 


REAL ESTATE 
FORSALE 


PUNCH TEACHER. Private haem in 
FrondiS inte mi w coune from 8 to 22 
Apt* Porn 585 84 44. 




SWITZBILAM): Apartment* an a 
driw far nie to formant*. LH.T„ 
Bow 1519. Gr. BdienMmtPr. 43, 
6000 Froitfirt/M. Germany. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


NEAR ST. RAPHAEL (VAS): rice v*a, 
very comf o i t ab le. 4 room, 2 bath*, 
radon. kmn wry «e view, near 
ma.Pkm 75434 47. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CITY OF LONDON 

New faBy furnished luxury fktolo let in 
a prime upj tmeet block with J ament- 
tieL Stuff), btchwn and Luri wo o m from 
£125 per week. 1 beckoonv 1 recap- 
fan, kitchen and bul fe o oai from £250 
per week. _ 

h4 detail from 


01*831 6661 Q4 hoard. 
Telm 8954475 CLRiG. 


LONDON. For the belt funnhed fat, 
and houMk Gomuit the Sped ofa to 
PHM ghjfay and Uml TaL: London 


COtKi 2 -bedroom, ho me. Weii- 
aqvipped, far nmwner month*, fire 
SUM per month, tail 504 90 BO. 




Renthouse I ntern a l* 

020-448751 (4 IP. 

Amsterdam, Doleitein i . 


LET’S TALK ABOUT LUCKY YOU! 


How would YOU like to bea 
BIG WINNER in the Tax-Free 

Austrian Lottery fftfe 
<wp Starting Soon 

1st Prize: US $ 560,000.00 

2nd Prize: $ 350,000.00 3rd Prize: $ 280,000.00 
4lh Prize: $21 0JKHU10 5th Prize: $ 140,00000 
30 Prizes of $ 70,000.00 each 
PLUS 39,265 Other Cash Prizes up to $ 35£OOJ)0! 

Total Prize Money: $ 22,125,250.00 

And tiler’s a wonderful opportunity for you to win, since only 
70,000 tickets are sold (compared to 300,000-400,000 in other 
lotteries). Highlight: one out of every two tickets wine at least the 
cost of the ticket Make a date with luck. Order now, using 
coupon below, yourticket(s) for the 112“ Austrian National Lottery. 


PROKOPP INTERNATIONAL 

the official distributor f or the Austrian National Lottery. 

29 MariahiHer Str. (Since1913) 1061 Vienna, Austria 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your Business Message in the International Herald Tribune; ow a quarter of a ndJUtwi rwadert worldwide, 
most of whom are m business and industry, untt read your message. Just telex us Paris 613595, before l(k00 am. ensuring that me can telex you 
bade and your menage w ill appear nothin 48 hours. You will be billed at UJS.9820 or local equivalent per line. You must indude complete and 
verifiable billing address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


[Since 1913J 




#E 


I 1 Please send: 

Full ticket(s) at US $ 504.00 each. 

Half ticket(s) at US $ 252.00 each. 

Quarter ticket(s) at US $ 1 26.00 each. 

valid for all 22 Weekly Drawings of the I^Austrian National 
Lottery beginning May 18“, 1981. For the mailing of all winning 
lists, I add US $ 10 for Overseas Airmail Postage (or US $ 7 
within Europe). 



BUSINESS SERVICES OFFICES FOR RENT 


On June 15, ol U.S. ciliiem abroad 
mail file fhcwr tax return. A dffiaJf ex- 
ardM Wlhe barf of fam aid not aided 




highly quaffied and very wp afarmd 
to cona u ba nli . We offer a cpwprehen- 
ave-ond profaaiand teniae. Avoid a 
to mtim Hng. vwita or trim' Mi- 

Cram rwi Juror i u mra, juiuwb 

Neban & Ca, 159 New Band Sheer. 
LONDON WlYffVLUK. 

Tot 01 493 8166. Telex. B955510. 


RELOCATION 

A oompreh en xve jenfei offered to 
avaneai penam! totting In ixxfdan. 
Photo tel ephone fardtooh. 
SAXAH HAWES 
IB JAkite- Street 
London SW3 
Tab (01) 584 83 23 


CUT HOTR COSTS 

Eelooafan torvioi far nevdy aniving 
parto nnel in Fork. Call nx far xmmdkrie 
profaee'nnd mA tonci far martmenii, 
howto, o(t C5U 75B 1Z40. 


OFFICE SERVICES I VKW NOTRE DA 1 


UV1NG + 2 BEDROOMS. All/ 
free itimdately. Fn M 00 i 
charge*. Serge KAYSBk 329 



MARAIS ^ 

' Bving + 2 bedroom. Fa / 
Teh 764 03 17. 


SwMa imioate thu you eft probably 
2 VACATION HOMES Kv> quite hedHy toaripeoUam. 

. Expo nonce prom thof your Capitol 
The Rhoen i< exi eriroordnariy hedtv Saw>gi probc^y wffl ryj. 
frech dr retort area jurfl hour north- 

aoet of Frarirfuft Med far lha year- Good advice eon only help; far your 
round notte fan -mn end 134wte||oif invarimattf problem oddrea yeuiuff in 
onne, dd (20 Sftd, swim, ler™, horse- fgfi omAhiKe to uk 
bade nftng. Id: 810 sq.fr. - 4 roam. 

2nd: 463 iqJt. ■ 1 room, kfchonolte, 

UkoriyM^tSyOOOlitegiofafale. 

Write to: Ak.AUnptodtwdd 111, 

5300 Bam 2, W. Geroxxiy. 


*Ui, 8001 Zurich. 


I enclo^ total payment of US $ ... 
with check payable to J. Prokopp. 

9 9 9 0D Please ser 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ENOUSH MANSION in 10 oerw 
Norifteoit Coast. 20 bedroom bed- 
room. oofaried bat. Fifty fumUwd, 


Please send further Information. 


Name 

Address 

City/Country 




a (Please print clearly) ,g 

OMORROW • MAIL TODAY • WIN TOMORROW • MAIL TODP 


Lottn Togoi 


to sril original |nt* U A iwxfa. TTr» 
major ones. Maai 
M eadow RtL Scorw 
OSX Tola 7HK54M315 PBtMA. 
rUBCTO IUCO, USA; BAAGAM 
Ex-Hatef Monsnlinertri $3L330 jOOO, 
170 roam, Gafao, EXko, 20 acre*, 
load nrppari. Swler. ftxrte da fart 
3&A, 0+1M9 Pu*y. let 021 /27 73 71 
WE ARE BUYBB IOR BRITISH , Gor- 
man. Man pmtigi oon witn US 
roeofrtotkm. TeUx, 481395, P.O. Box 
3s£ B Torp, Ctffarnia 
TAX HAVBI MANUAL MMM 
to plowing tool leaded wSh data. 
Far ropy tend 525 Ri Cotton firm, 
ROB llw, DK-lOTT Copenhagen K 
DAX MOWT-MAffl Nto ABe rle 

loaded - wtth «*eth. buMng plen. 
One or more could make Wi rich. 
DAXGFO Box 3845. Hong Kong. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


DON’T VIST nun ALONE. T<*» a 

ACCUDL TOO* 5BMCE Offer, fa. 
dto gaidei wirir private opr to m^ay 
your say in Pam 775 21 00. 
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